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cooperative. efforts. {LBh)h - 
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Title I of ihe . 
Higher Education Act 



NAlijNAL AI )VlsbRY CQUNC-JL 

ON FlXTFiNSKXX 
AND (X)N'riNl{lNG;KIX;CATl()N 



. • Stc. IQB. fei) 'During Uie-fieTtodrheginning loith ihe 'daU.Qf ei^aciTtttnt 
of this ^ct.and ending fiily I, 1974, the 'Nationa^ Adz^^ry Cioundil on ' 
Extension arvSf Continuinff 'Educction,. hereafter in (hisUection referred 
to as the Nntional '^dvisory' Councih, shall conduct a "tiView bf ike pro* 
'grcms and projects cani^d'out with\assistdhce under- title I of the Higher 

JEdueatu»n of 1965 prhr tt July }, 1973. Suck review shall include 
an evaluait&n of specific programs and -projects with a view toward ascei' 

4ainifig' which of them show, of have" shown, (/) the greatcft pr%inise in 
t achieving the purposes of such titled and' (2) ^he greatest return for the 
resources devoted $o them* Such review shall b€ carried out by direct evalua* , 

*tii>ns by the National Advisory Council, by the i^scof other agencier, in*: 
sUttitioni, arid groups, 'and- by' the vse of independent appraisal units. . 

(b) Not letter than March 31, 1973, and MaT,ch31jJ975j^ the National * 
Advisory Council shall submit to the Committee on, Lubpr ai}d Public 

" Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on Educatioh and Labor of tht 
House of;^Rcpresentatives a report on th'e review conducted pursuant to 
. ^ subsection la). Such report shall include {I) an evaluation of the program 
authorized, by title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 6f specific 
pr^grami and projects asiisted through payments under such tit^, (2) ^ 
dauription and an analysis of progr*ams and {^rbjecls which are determined' 

'iSk be most successful, and (3) recommendations zvtth respect to the means^ 
hywhtch the most successful programs and projects\nn he expanded onH 

* replicated. ^ <. .w' ' > 

* \ 'EDUCATIpN*ASr^NDM£KTS OF 19J2 

. 'r- * (Public Law 18) , 
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on 

Extension and Continuing Education 

1325 G Street, NW, Room 710 

Wishinglon, D.C. 20005 . 
. ' (202) 382.7985 ^ 



March 31^-1975 



Hon, Harrison Villiams, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C^ 20510 

Gentlemen; 



Hon, Carl Perkins 
-ChaixmSri, Committee on 

Education and Labor 
U,S, House' of Representatives 
Washington, D, C, 20515 



The National Advisory Council has completed its evaluation of 
Title I of the Higher Education Act as mandated in Sectloh 103 of 
' the -Education- Amendments' of 1972 (P,L. 92-318), On behalf of the 
Council, it is a pleasure' to forward to you the evaluation. 

As required by the charge given us, we havet assessed the 
yoVerall fectiveness of tjie program; indicated those projects ' 
^ which have been especially, successful in meeting the purposes of 
the law; and, finally, recommended means for replicating and ex-' 
landing worthy projects, ' \ / . . " 

\' t ' 
In this evaluation,^ Chfe Cbunciil was particularly cognizant 

, of the intent of Congress to have the Council identify strengths 

and Weaknesses of * the progr^n and recommend improvements. This 

ratiohale hais largely detem^lned the content and thrust of our 

analysis arid recommendations i; 

Thiflf report is timely. In the ILight of it, we hope^ Title I 
(HEA) will be reauthorized and cons.ikeration will be given to our 
recommendations for its -in5)rayement,^ 

, the* Council and its staff will be avalAable to provide 
additional information about, the evaluation and to offer as*sist- 
ande in ^clarifying and amplifying its fitfdings and recommendations, 

^ We appreciate having b^en given, the opportunity to evaludt^ 
this important program, ' 



^Sincerely yours. 




Newton, 0, Cattell 
Chairman-Elect 




Robert F, Ray 
Chairman 
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•RECOMMENDATIONS , ^ . 

?ROLOGUE ........ 

TITLE. I PROGRAM...... i-J - 

INTRODUCTION 



QUESTIONS: ■ ' 

1. Has Title I Resulted in a Significant Number of Colleges and-Univer- 
* sities Directing More of Their Efforts Toward Solving Community.. 
' - P'roblems?.- - 

* 2. Has Title I Satisfi^ the Expectation of Congress ig SjCrVing a Di- 
versity of Problems? *. 

^ 3. Has 'Title I Satisfied the Expectation of Congress with Respect to 
Serving Rural, Urban, and Suburban Problems, with an Emphasis on 
Urban and Suburban Problems?. - : 

4. Has Title I Stimulated the Application of Other Resources Toward 
Community Problem' Solving? — , L 

5, Ha^ '!^itle I Strengthened the Continuing Education*and 'Community " 
\ ':Sei;vice*6apabiIitics of Colleges and Umvetsities?^ 

f6. Has the State Administration- of the Title I Program Been Effective?. . 

^- Has the Federal Administration of the Title I Program Been Effective?. 

yVh^t are the Characteristics of Projects Showing the Greatest Promise 
^ of Achieving the Purposes of Title I?..!.-.^... T 1, 

* ^, What are the Characteristic of Projects Showing the Greatest Return 
for FedeJral Dollars Spent?- 

..10, Whafaj-c the Means by Which the Most Successful Projects* c^n be 
y Expanded and Replicated? 1 

syj|MARY_.' : 

AP^feNDIX— LIST OF CASE STUDIES. .J 

-> METHODOLO'GY • j.^ l'- 




Recommend 



^ Based on its comprehensive cvcJuation of title I of 
.the Higher Education Act of 1965 ("community 
service and continuing education''), as requested by 
the Congress of the National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing Educatiph'ii^ Section 103 
of the Education Amendments of 1972, the National 
Advisory Council herewith ^submits the following 
rccomaicndaticjns: ^ 



. f . the adrpinistration of experimental and demon-, 
^ stration programs to make postsecondary ed- 
ucation more relevant to the practical^needs of 
adult partrtimc students and also to commu- 
nities Mn using educational resources to solve 
social tod ecoi;iomic problems. 



^-^.l^IIwt^ ft^^ a Bureau of 

Contiximtt^T^^ Service 
witMn tKc bflBcc of Education to provide a Na- 
tio^ial fetus £or Federal programs concerned with 
education for adults in the world of work and for 
oiher post^ondary nontraditional education 
programs^ The responsibilities the Bureau would 

' include: (See^p. 4l)' " * • 

" ' * '. ' ' 

a* the administirajion of title I of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act; ^ ^ 

b.. the administration of programs relating tq.thc 

financial and educational n^eds of ajdult part- • 
• time students: ! ' . . 



c. the administration of related continuing educji- 
^ tion and community service programs within 

the Office of Education such ^ drUg aljuse ed- 
ucation and environmfcntal educatioh ; ; 

d. a central informatio](i or cfearinghgUse funcr 
tioii concerned ivith continuing cduc^tign and 
community ^sryice projects and^programs sup- 
ported by Federal fuitds; ' ' . 

*• » . ^ 

e. . coordination with other Department of Health, 
J /; Educatiofi, and Welfare . and other Federal 
•\ Jjrograms having similar or related concerns; 



, , ^'These rtcommendations are discttssed mjUriker detail on 
pages '40-^5; . - ' . ^ ^ • 



2. That thejN^tioiial Advisory Council on Ex- 
tension and Continuing Education have responsi- 
bility for fidvising the Secretary of the Ef^artment 
of Healthy Education, and \VeIfarc on progranas 
relating to the financial and educational \yell-being 
of all adult part-time students in postsecondary 
education. This new responsibility wll be in ad- 
dition to and equal in idiportance to that of advis- ' 
ing oji the administration of tide I o^ the Higher 
Education Act and that -of reviewing the admin- 
istration and cflfcgtivcncss of all Federally sup- 
ported extension .and continuing education pro- 
grams. (See p. 41) * 



3. That Congress reauthorize tide I of the 
Higher Education Act at the currendy authorized 
level of $50 million annually: (See p. 40), , 



4.^ That Congress amend tide I of the Higher 
Education Act to: 



1 



^t^T-piOTicfcrnew legislative authority for'nationafi 
emphasis progctms that ^ould provide 3Uch ' 
sums as necessary to the CommissioY^Cf gl fed- ' 
ucation to be allocated**to A^d administer^'d by 
the States to expand an^ r^pli^ate projects and 
programs that would have national of regional 
impact. Such programs and the ^unck required 
to finance them V^ld be requested by. the 
Commi§3ioner at the timjp of the'annual budget 

' request for title I (HE A) ; (See p. 41 ) 

b. provide for an allpcation of 5 percent of ^pro- 
priations undeKtitle J (HEA-) to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the purpose of provid- 
ing rtechnigal assistance to State agencies for 
pro|Fam development, operational .planning, 
and evaluations designed to improve the State 

. administration' of the prograrn^, (Se^p. 42) 

c. permit an increase in the administrative allot- 
ment to each iState from $25,000 to $40,000 to 
provide rcsourcp to State agencies for develop- 
ing operational program plans and conducting 
periodic evaluations of State title I (HEA) 
operations. 

Such action should be complemented by steps 
to strengthen the State planning effort for all 
of postsecontiary education so that State prior- 
. ities for continuing education and comm^unity 
\ servicp.may ^ elicited and communicatipd to 
the'Statejitlc J agency; (See p. 43) { 

d. authorize Stat^ agencies to use annually^ up 
- .to $75,000 or 2Q percent, whichever is less, 
' f rpm State allocVtions to develop the capacity 

(^f a select number of postsecondary iri^titutiSns 
to engage in cpmmunit) service and continu- 
ing education pi;ograms not otherwise ayilil" 
• able. ,Such grant^ to institutions would : ('4ce 

: • ■.■v| :\. 

—not exceed $25>D00 or be available to,a single 
^\ ' fgrantee for more than 3 years, } ' V - ^ 

—be fnatchcd by the recipient institution (s), 

— require a commitment from and demon- 
stration of tho recipient institution's capacity 



to mainjtain the levef of effort in continuing 
education* and corqmunity service e3ta^I>- 
lish^dby thegrknt, ' 

. — be awarded on the basis of a specific -pro- 
' . gram pjan, 

—be evaluated by ^ the State agency provid- 
ing the grant. • 

'e. require all States to have advisory bodies gpec* 
ifically designated to consult with and^, assist 
the agency administering title I (HEA.) SuCh 
bodies should be rejpresentative of the comr 
rriunity and not comprised of membership from 
educational insdtutions in excess of onc:-third 
of their total membersl\ip. (See p. 44) 



5. That the Office of Educatioa provide* tech- 
nical assis&nce and publish guidelines to improve 
the operations of State title I programs. Such 
assistance and guidelines would pettain to: (See 
P- ^3) . ^ • , 

a^ improving the planning arid project selectioij! 
procedures of State agencies, including the' 
stipulation that arbitrary limits upon the level 
of funding or duration of project grants •dd 
not ronstitute valid bases fei**project proposal 
approval ; 

b. improving 'the operations of State title I ad- 
7 . visbry committees 

c. improving communications between the na- 
^. tional title I office' and among" the States to 

encourage the' sharing of informadon about 
title I projects and programs; 

d. encouraging and assisting State Agencies to 
initiate projects to be conducted by ^eligible 
insdtutions within the State. □ 
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Prologlie 



In expressing a fundamental and persistent con- 
cern of Americans for relevance in education, Prcsi- 
dei;t Ford in his Ohio State University speech of 
August 30, 1974, called for a "new alliance betw€^^ 
the world of education and the world of work." By 
urging "a real partnership between the academic 
comniunity and the rest of our society," the Prcsi- 
den/was echoing a need of Abraham EiiTcola's day 
that led to the establishment of the land grant^uni- 
versity system to serve the "liberal and jjractical 
education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life," or the theme ex- 
pressed a century later by Lyndon Johnson when he 
remarked that "the role of the university must ex- 
tend far beyond the Ordinaty eittcnsion type opera- 



tlon. Its research findings and talents must be made 
available to the community.** ^ 
' Today we face new challenges and new problems. 
Society is far more urban, more* complex,, more di- 
ve^e, with a vast expansion of educational institu- 
tions — requiring a review of oljj approaches and % 
search for new — all aimed at bringing the. world of 
higher Education and the problems and" needs of 
people in their eVeryday lives <;loser together. A sys- 
tem in which {he doors of our colleges and univcrsi- 
tifes are open in service to all who can use their 
knowledge, a system in which the faculties and stu- 
dents bjecomc directly involved in helping people 
solve the real problems^f the real world has been 
a re-emerging goal of higher ediKation. Titje I is a 
contemporary expression of that goal. □ 
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The Title I Program 



J5UMMARY OF LEGISLATION 

In passing title J of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Cpngress established ^ Federal-State partner- 
ship with postsecondary educational institutions to 
engage in continuing education anrfcommunity serv- 
ice with respect to community problem solving. Not 
since the passage of the Smith-L^ver Act had the 
Federal Government joined with colleges and uni- 
ycrsitics to become so actively involved in the pro- 
lA^ms of America's communities. , ^ 

Title, I combined two different? approaches con- 
cerning the way inr which the Federal Government 
might support higher continuing education in serv- ' 
ing the needs of America's citizens and communities. 
/ The House version of title I declared that^the act 
was to provide a program of supf|ort for institutions 
of higher education in establishing and maintaining 
community service programs desij ned to insure that 
the latest knowledge and techniques are brought to 
bear on urban 'and suburban problems. Influenced 
by the community development interest of tUe 
1960's the House supported edqcational assistance 
emanating from a wide range of institiitioris w^ich 
would assist communities to solve urgent social prob- 
lems. The House debate stressed. the readiness of 
many institutions to participate in a problem-solving 
effort if the necessary boost, could be provided. AK* 
though the service was for persons .in conimunities, 
those receiving the assistance were to have clear 
association to a, particular conjmunity problem, 
especially those in urban settings. 

Although sensitive to the contemporary problems^ • 
of communities. Senate spokesmen emphasized the 
need to' strengthen the base on which higher edu- 
cation builds. In the sami context, reference was^ • 
made'Uo a further application of the extension con- 
cept and a balanced progi^m of continuing edu- 
cation for adixlts. Under these conditions, the benefit 
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to communities might not be quite so immediate; 
but by developing extension capabilities of a select 
number oi qualified institutions, new educational 
delivery systems would evolve to serve individuals 
who' had .been overlooked by more traditional 
programs. 

Th^re* resulted an act which provided Federal 
participation in continuing education programs for 
persons ^ho are m some way involved in community 
^roi>ltm solving. Under the act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment helps the States extend continuing educS; 
tion and. community service capacities of their col- 
leges^ and universities to persons who can apply 
knowledge to the amelioration of community 
problems. T ^ * ^ 

In spite of varying interpretations of the law, the 
following are $ome common assumptions of the act 
which must be considered in assessing the title I 
progrdm: , 

1. Postsecondary* institutions represented valua- 
able resourtes which if properly stimulated, 

^ mobilized, and applied could assist people in 
\ 'solving problems. 7 , - 

2. Title I should support programs for adults to 
help them solve community problems rather 
thcin for purely personal benefit or self-cnrich- 

r ment. 



3. Problems, although rTational in scope, must be 
solved in a regional or community setting. ^ 



4. Institutional participation in the prograrfi 
^ould be based on ah abilit)^, willingness, and 
^ommitmenj to deal with specific problems. 

5. Educational institutions musrshare with cQ]rn- ' 
munities/thc task of determining" problem 
areas and priorities' to which educational as- 
sistance should b^ applied. 

6. Title Ivf hould modify traditional educational 
^ missions and-result in new or stfonsir commu- 
nity service/continuing education^rograms. 

■ ■ ■ ' f 
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7.' State agencies through thcu* administratiyc 
and planmng functions should .provide suf- 
ficient coordination to' offset pmblcms that 
might 6fhei%vise occur in such a broad-gauged 
progiamvDccisions about projects to be sup^ 
ported and the extent of institutional participa- 
tion should be a function of the State's man- 
agemen^of the program. . 

The^:|ulfaimcht of the purposes of title I wa^ 
therdforc,. left to the States and to their public and 
private colleges and universities' with the expectation . 
tl\it different problem-solving p^yposcs would be 
ipursued and a diversity of projects and programs 
■undertaken! * ' 
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SUMMARY OF TITLE I 
Program Activity , 

\ Tide I (HEA)'is a segment of the larger effort 
• of colleges and universities to provide ser>{icc!^to:cdm- 
*munities and adylt .learners. Its' special purpose fer^ 
tHrou^ continuing education and community serv- 
ice— 1<> apply the 'knowledge and competencies of 
higher educatiorf to the alleviation of 'c(^mmunity. 
problems. While many colleges^and univcl^ities had ^ 
- continuing education prpgfams, thesc'^ prognujis 
generally Served tl^e occupational, professiojial*, and 
developmental needs of cci^ain ad.ultt:onstigApncies, . 
many of whom were capable of financiilg^or being ^ 
financed in punaiing essentially personal aiid prp- 
fessiqnal goals. These programs did not meet thespc- " , 
cific./needs of communities pr^ large - numbers oj 
unserved people who did not hfive access to the Serv- 
ices of higher education. Tide I was designed t6 fill 

thi3vord. . ^ 

Forty-six.States, the District of Columbia, Guam, * 
and the Virgin Islands-bcgan dieir participation lur- 
ing the first year of tide I filmding.* In eacft State, 
the Governor designated an agency to be responable ^ 
for the administration of the program. The ager^cy 
developed ,a State plan for community service and 
continuing education whith established a number of 
priorities for cpmmunity problem-soMng. The allo- 
cation of funds to the States took place upon ap- ' 
proval of the plan by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Each State and the District of Columbia were en- 



^Montana^ New Hampshire, an4 South Dakota joinedK 
in fiteal year 1967, Indiana in fiscal year 1970, and Amer^ 
'icon Samoa in fiscal yectr 1974. 



titled to a basic grant of $100,000 with Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and American Samoa receiving $25,000 
.each. The remaining fundsjtvcffc divided among the 
States bn a- populatipn-T^tio basis, ^pon receipt of 
"the Federal funds," the State — applying the priorities' 
established By the State plan— funded community 
service ^d continuing caucatiori projects at college^ 
and univeraties.- . 

Prpjeds and Peop(e Served 

The authorized appropriation during the period 
19§6-73 was $285 million. Actual appropriations 
for this perioii totaled* $83 nfiUion. This money was 
allocated td^ the States. ^During .this period 45^34 
awards were itfede, to colleges and universities 
throughout the courftry for community sendee and* 
continuing education projcctSj The pattern of these 
awards reflects an intent on the part of the States 
' to focus on individuails^wHo could have an impact 
on the community problem-solving process. Forty- 
one percent of the awards' apd 47 percent of the 
money, over $34 million in Federal funds, supported 
projects for the decision onakfers in the community, 
including einployees and officials of State and local 
governments, paraprofcssiona^ cpmmunity leaders, 
and representatives of a wide range of , community 
grpups, Faiti(^ar participant groups included 'tax 
assessors, city cpuncilmen, board -members of com- 
munity groups, and State legislators. This emphasis 
has been maintained during' the life of the program. 
The remafihing program funds have, been divided 
among programs serving people related to a variety 
of problem ar^as.* 

The following are some examples of projects and 
groMps of persons served by the program: 

. Through a counseling and guidance center in 
the Piedmont region of North Carolina, 431 
women have developed specific pl^s for per^nal 
growth ,and future activity .... a program at 
New Yol-k City Community College improved the 
skills of 111 paraprofe$sionals and support per- 
. sonnel fron;i 26 poverty and community agencies 
^ ... to improve the problem-solving capability of 
State and local g^eminent, the University of 
Texas, cooperating with tfie Texas Urban Devel- 
opment Commission, conducted a 2-year research, 
education, and action program for 250 com- 
munity and business leaders ... in Baltimore 
giore than 100 community residents, Morgan 



State College faculty and students, city officials, 
and representatives of State agencie§ cooperated 
in an intensive 7-day planning session to develop 
a commoinity educadonal'facility . . T 400 senior 
- citizens in Connecticut received counseling in such 
' area^as social security, medicare, wills,, and the 
psychology of aging 133. inmates of West 
Virginki Mounidsville Prison received college 
level imtruction and interisive pre-release counsel- 
ing from the faculty of Bethany College. 

The gedgraphic areas covered reflect the empha- 
sis -of the law on problems l)f mkropolitan areas. 
Sixty^ percent of the funds were devoted to projects 

urban or suburban areas. Ten percent of the funds 
assisted pxvdl residents.- The remaining 30 percent 
were devoted to regional or statewide projects. ^ 

Overtime, the average project grant has increased 
about in pro.portion.to the rate of inflation. In fiscal 
year 1^66 the average ^ward was $15,241. In 1973, 
with-'an, increased appropriation, the average project 
received about $21,000. In addition,, most projects 
are funded for af least -2 years. There has beerf a 
steady tr<!nd away from discrete, one-time projects to 
larger, more comprehensive aejEivities. 

. - ' 

Participating Institutions ^ < ^ 

A total of 1,214 colleges and universities partici- 
pated Tn the coijimunity service and^continuing edu- 
cation program,during its first^S years. ^Many of 
these institutiions have served adults outside the tra- 
ditional campus community for the first time. The 
largest shate of Federal fynds has^ohe to State uni- 
versities and land grant colleges. While they have' 
never accounted for more than 22 percent .of the 
participating institutions, they have received over 
46 percent ($29,221,300) of The Federal funds. In 
fiscal year 1973 land grant colleges and St^e uni- 
versities received 35;6 percent of Federal program 
funds — dovvn from a high of 51.7 percent in fiscal 
ycal^l968 — and accounted for M 2.0 percent of all 
parUcipating institutions. As this has occurred, smal- 
ler 4->ear public institutions have received a steadily 
increasing share of program resources. The number 
of awards being made to private 4-year and 2-ycar 
colleges has remained relatively constant. 

The most dramatjc increase in, institutional par- 
ticipation has been aniong 2-year public or commu- 
nity colleges. State agencies have generally made an 

If 



effort to, increase IJieir involvement in ^the utlc I 
program^'^ese insdtutions" constituted 12 pcrc^t 
•of all pakicipatingi insutuuons in fiscal year 1967, 
^ 24 percent in'^^fiscal year 1972, and 32 percent in 
' fiscal year 1973.. Increased participation also brought 
an increased share of funds, fix)m 6.3 percent in 
fiscal >ear 1967 to 1 1 .6 percent in fiscal year 1973. 

pr6gram! administration - 

The; Office of Education 

' The U:S. OflSce of Education (OE) has overall 
Responsibility for the community service and contin- 
uing educadon program and sets national policies, 
procedures, and ^oals. OE reviews and approves all 
State program plans and releases funds to the States. 
In addition to overseeing the program, OE provides 
limited technical a^istance to State agencies. This 
takes the form of field visits and regional workshops 
on program administration for State administrators. 
OE ato collects data from the States and prepares 
reports for the Congress, the Department of Health, 
Education, Ind Welfare (DREW), and the Na- 
» tional Advisory Council on Extension and Contin- 
uing Educadon.' ^ ' • _ 

In addition to the State grant prograrn, OE is di- 
rectly responsible for administering two discretionary 
. grant programs.. The Education Amendments of 
^1972 authorized the set aside of up to 10 percent 
of annual appropriations for awards to sifpport ex- 
perimental and demonstration continuing education 
projects focused orl national and regional problems. 

Funds^^ufficient for the initiation of this new au- 
thority were appropriated by Congress in fiscal year 
1973. Because the money was released late in the 
fiscal year, this new effort could not be implemented 
until fiscal year 1974. OE is now administering 11 
spccial^rojects that are demonstrating a variety of 
experimental approaches to such problems as the 
environment, the elderly, prison inmates, women in 
rural and isolated areas, local government personnel, 
and consumers. 

Jn 1973 Congress also a^uthorized appropriations 
for direct grants for projects related to the problems 
of the elderly. Funds have not yet been appropriated 
for the program in cooperation with HEW's Ad- 
ministration on Aging. 

/ 



state Administration 

State agencies develop plans and annual program 
aniendmems, determine problem priorities,, select 
projects to be supported, an4 oversee pro^mis of 
^community service, and continuing education. The 
State agency^designated to be responsible for the ad- 
ministtration of the title I iprogram should have 
special qualifications with respect to giving conv- 
munily problems and be broadly representative of 
institutions of higher eductaion in the State. If the 
agency docs not meet these requirements,^ an advi- 
sory council must be established to supplfemeqt the . 
5tate agency. \ ^ 

Although most State agencies possess Ac quali- 
fications required by the act, all byt one h^ve ch#cn 
to establish advisory cpuncib. Members^ vof these 
councils represent both higher educatlon^^nd local 
communities. They lend their j^xjJcrtise to,the devel- 
opment of annual problem, priorities and, iH many 
Cases, .to tlie review an^ approval bf project 
proposals. • , 1 

Initially, the location of State agencies was dmost ^ 
equally divided between the major State.univefeities, 
and State boards or comnyssiions of highet educa- 
tion^ A small number of States designated the State 
education department .Co* a depzi^ment with a com- 
munity affair^ oricn^don as the administering 
agency for title I, R^ccently the balance has shifted ^ 
notably. TneXducation Amendngents of 1972 called 
for the establishment in each Stafe of a commission 
responsible for all postsecondary education planning. 
The tei^dency has*been to assign to these newly 
created commissions the responsibility for adminis- 
tering tide I.. More than half of the title I agencies 
are now boards or commissions of postsecondary 
education, commonly referred to as 1 202 Commis- 
sions. ^ \S • , * 

The State plan is the cornerstone of program ad- 
ministration. In additioiij to establishing fiscaf and 
>\ administrative procedures and criteria for proposal 
development and review, thtf plan, through a process 
of annual amendments, determines which com-^ 
munity problem areas are to be given priority. The 
States develop these priorities through consultation 
with advisory councib, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and other representatives of community 
interests. 

In the first few years of the program the States 



. tended to adopt hro^ arcas-o{ concern, such as 
community deVelopmient or humaii rtsdurce devel- 
opn^eht, as priorities. The U.S. Office of Education 
in its guidelines for State program planjdevelopment 
'urged the States to carefully document the extent of* 
the community probleni being considered, to estab- 
lish reasonable program objectives and ,to set long- 
range program goals. As a result; the trend of State 
plans has been to focus on more specific needs and 
participant groups. 

Most 'States issue j^idclines on priorities ^md pro- ' ' 
posal preparation t o all elijri ble institutions. They 
have also developed a regular system of communica- 
tion: with the colleges and universities^ Newsletters 
are published^and regional and statewide confer- 
ences arc frequendy held to maintain communica- ' 
tion among participating institutions. 

Program administration at the. State level has 
' beirn complicated by dela)'s and uncertamties in pro- 
gram funding, 'f he original legislation was not signed 
into law until almost midwa^ through the fiscal year..' 
Appropriations and regulations governing program 
administration followed,^albeit * slowly. The result 
was that most State plans were submitted and ap- 
proved at the end of focal year 1966. Thus projects 
utilizing fiscal year 1966 funds did not begin until 
fiscal year 1967; ' 

The situation improved somewhat in subsequent 
years. However, fuU appropriations often were not 
available until the second qualrter of a fiscal year. 
As a result, the program has been consistently "for- 
\Vard funded" for a perio^ of 6 ntoriths, tfiat is, ifunds 
are allocated in the last half of a fiscal year and 
projects begun in the first half of tlie next one. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1971, budsct requests for 
zero appropriations caused adminisjfrative problems 
for State agencies. At that timc/ihcre was an un-* 
precedcnted^ turnover in , Stauj^administrators. Al- 
most ^0 percent of ^he States experienced a change 
, in program leadership. 

Federal funds totaling $25,000 or 5 percent of 
the total program costs, whichever is 'greater, may be 
used by the State to cover administrative expenses. 
The average annual outlay for administration is ap- 
proximately $20,000 in I^ederal funds. These funds 
are .used to support, fulKtimq professional adminis- 
tratbrs in ahnost 40 percent of the States. In. most 
of the other States the individuals responsible for 



title I spend at least half their lime on the program. 
. The States arc. also required to meet a portion of 
program costs, cfircntly one-third with non-Federal 
funds. Th? State a^endcs'usuilly match their ad- 
ministrative expenditures but the bulk of program 
iflatching funds arc provided by the participating 
institutions. During* fiscal year 1973 institutional * 
resources were the major sources of matching funds 
in 81 percent of the projects completed, with State 
and local/.govemments providing 11 j>erc^nt. The , 
remainder came frorri participant fees, private con- 
tributions, and model cities funds. ' " 

National f dvisory Council 

As a part of its responsibilities, the National Ad- ^ 
visory Cotmcil on Extension and Continuing Educa-. 
tion submits periodic reports to the ComntissioncR 
of Education and Congress concerning th^ operation 
of title I and^^recommends modifications for improv- 
ing the program. With the funding of section 106 of 
the tide>I legislation, the Council has iJeen tonsuUed 
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by tht Office of Educadon conccminjg priorities for 
funding discretionar) grants under this provision of 
the, law. The current evaluation is a major Council 
effort which will be of assistance to ihc national ad- 
ministration of this program. The Office of Educa- 
tion has cooperated fully with j the Coimcil in 
providing data on State program^ and institutional 
projects and has consulted frequendy with t;he Coun- 
cil at various stages throughout^ the couise of the 
evaluation. 



CONCI.USION I ; , 

Title I h^s exhibited the project and institutional 
diversity* anticipated at the time of its passage. This 
brief summary has attempted to telescope tide I ac- 
tivities so as to illustrate this 'essential feature of the 
program and establish the fact that the program has 
conformed in pnnciplc 'and to a large measure in 
practice to the cxffJcctations ,iassigned to it at the time 



of its passage. □ ^ 
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Introduction 



^Thc National Advis9ry Council on Extension and 
^ntinuing Education advises the Commissioner of 
/^Education on »the opcratipm o/ titl^ I of , the Act, 
and reports annually to the President, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Con- 
gress on feder^y supported prog;i:anis of fext(dnsion, 
continuing education, and i(?pmmujiity service. 

In responding to the first charge, the CouncU in 
its sixth annual report recommended that a ndtipnal 
evalua^on of the title I program be conducted. As 
a part of the 157? amendments to' the Higher Edu- 
cation Act,* Congress assigned to the Council thi task ' 
\ of jcvaldating the title I program. Funds for this 
' purpose were raade^ available in March 1973; and 
^ for tihe past 2 years -the .Council has been engaged 
iTL^study of the program. . - 

In its'chargfc, Cpngrcss assigned the Council three 
interrelated tasks: * * • - 

• 1. to provide an overall assessment of title I of 
the Higher Education Acjt of 1965, -as 
amended; ' ^ , 

'2. to identify projects.^ and programs which have 
* beeji most successful, that is, which have shown 
the greatest promise in achieving the purposes 
of Title I and the greatest return for the.te- - 
sources^investedin them; ^ * 

7^. to recommend the means by which successful 
tide I continuin^cducation/community serv- 
' ice projects and programs* can be "expanded 
and replicated. . #r . 

The Council's mandate requires a determination ' 
of both the strengths and weaknesses of the program 



* Title I project u a spittfic, discrete continuing educo 
tion or community service activity financed wilfi titU I 
(HEA) fuitds.* , • ! 

•Community service program means a}t ^educational ^ro- 
gram, actidky, or service offergd by an institution (s) , of 
higher education and designed to assist in the solutiott^ of 
community problems in rural, urban, or^uburban aVeas lOith ' 
particular emphasis on urban and suburban problems. 



as well as an indication pf projects which have most 
successfully ^'fulfilled the purposes gf the act and 
have shown the greatest return for the resources 
invpstid. To fulfill this task, fhe Council has: 

L conducted field reviews Of 14 State programs * 
^ and 60 funded projects;^ 

2. employed' t^vo mdependent 'contractors to re- 
view projects broadly* representative of thfe 
entire program as well as to gauge their cfTec- 
' tiveness in meedhg the purposes, qf title" I; 

5. analyzed State program^ and State plans; 

4. compiled 25 iuil case reports arid shorter 
' .cases which illustrate the r^^c of activities in 
the program and aspects of project wljich coi^- , 
^tribute to their performance and thus to theif 
relative effectiveness in meeting ^the purpbses 
' of tide If * I 

5.. identified ch^aracteristics most/ s^on^ly associ- 
ated with projects which demonstrate- achieve- 
ment in- assisting ^\yith community problems; 

6. identified projects which, i^'its opinion^ are 
most worthy of replicatiorrand expansion; 

7. consulted \^th the Office o^ Education about 
the operatipi-of the program nationally aijfd 
attheStatdlevel; - • 

' * / 

8. solicited int opinions of continuing education, 
extension knd community sendee .profession- 
als concOTiing the operation of the title I 
prograin and . changes needed tp' improve its 
effectiveness. ^ , * 

In addition to presenting results of^forttial studies 
of title I undfcrtak(}n during the past 2^ears, the 
report also pnesents observations, conclusions, smd 
tccommendauons based upon, the 9 years of th^ 

* State program is the series or^ collection of projects that 
are developed according td the requirements and( priorities 
jtxptessed in the State plan and adrninistered by the State ^ 
[•t^cy. 
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Ck)undl'§ oversight responsibilities for the tide I 
program* x I • * . 

In pursuing thelt tasks, the. Council has raised a 
series qf questions^ which if considers fundamental 
to an undcfstandlng of the overall effectiveness of 
the title r program , as well as to conclusions con- 
* ceming those prbjects which have mcfet effectively 
complied with the purposes of the act. The follow- 
ing arc those clearly related to the 'mtentiqns of 
Congress in enaating tide I : 

— H'as title t! resulted ii\ a significant number of 
colleges and universities, directing more of their 
efforts toward solving community problems? 

— Ha&titie I satisfied the expectations of Congress 
in serving a diversity of people and problems? 

— Has title I fulfilled the expectations of Congress 
^ with r^pcct to dealing with rural,, urban, and 
suburban problems with an emphasis on urban 
and suburban problems? 

— Has titii I strengthened the continuing educa- 
tion and community service capabilities of col- 
leg^ and universities? I 

In addition, the Council has considered it im- 
portant to examine other issues which are related to 
the overall ieffectivencss of the tide I program: 

— Has title I stimulated the application o^ other 
^ resom-ces for solving community problems? 

, — Has Ahe State administration of the title I pro- 
\ gX^m been effective? , . 

T-Has the national or Federal administration of 
^he program been effective? 



In answering these questions,, the Council will 
• also suggest improvements m the operation of* the 
program that will contribute to its impact upon 
community problen^s. 

In responding to the more specific requirements 
of its evaluation mandate, the Council will: 

— identify those characteristics of projects which 
show the greatest promise m achieving the pur- 
poses of tide I; 

—identify types of prbjccts which^proyide- the 
greatest return foe the resources invested; 

— recommend meahS'by which successful projects 
and programs can be replicated and expanded. 

These issues have provided the structure and de- 
termmed the conte^it for this analysis of the tide I 
program.. ' ^ 

The Council has relied heavily on examples of 
tide I projects to illustrate and explicate effective 
ujes of the program. Case materials are illustrative 
of the generalizations which the Counjcil has found 
applicable" to those instances of title I projects >vorlk- 
' ing' most effectively in assisting- in the solution of 
community problems. 

Appendix 

Attached to this report is an Appendix containing 
a list of exemplary tide I projects which the Coun-' 
eil deems worthy of replication and a statement on 
the methodology used by die Council in its evalua- ^ 
tion of the tidq I program. ( See p. 46 ) □ 
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1. Has title I resulted in a significant num- 
ber of colleges and universities directing more 
of their eflforts toward solviiig commimity 
problems? 

A major pa^Dcfic of title I was to release the 
knowledge of colleges and universities in behalf of 
assisting persons and communities in solving com- 
munity problems. Title I was to serve as the incen- 
tive or boost which would make higher education 
more involved in community prbblem solving. 

INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING 

An estimated 1,214 colleges and universities — 
nearly half of those in the Nation — have been .re- 
cipients- of title I support'. In 1967, 314 institutions 
had received title I grants. In 1973, 731 institutions 
were involved in the program, an increase in annual 
institutional participation of 230 percent.^Of the 731 
-institutions participating, 162 were involved in the* 
program for the first time. . . - 

The following table illustrates the Jiunxbers and . 
types of institutions participating in the program 
from 1967 to 1973:. 

Number of Colleges and Universities Participating^ 
'« 7 . in Title I Programs 

. 1967^ 1970 * 1973 

Stetc umvcrritics : 6a 90 94 

4-YcarpuJ>UccoUcgcs- 122 13i 193 

4^Ycar privaft^ colleges 85 169 196 

.2-Ycar public colleges 38 96 236 

2-Ycar private coUcgcs- 6 12 12 

Total...! 314 501 731 

^Th$ figures for fiscal year 1967 include only those 
institutions actually receiving Federal funds whits the 
fiscal years 1970 and 1973 figures include all institutions 
participating. 
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J When considering <he increase in the numbej of 
pijojects from 1967. to 1973, the increase, is less 
marked. The program 'supported 602 projects in 
1967 and 645 in 1973. However, the funding level, 
of projects largely explains the marginal increase in 
the number jOf pcojectS;'^The average project grant 
per institution \vas approximately $15,000 in 1967 
and $21,265 jn 1973, an increase .about proportion- 
ate to the increase in costs. Coupled witli-this has , 
been the increase in interinstitutional. projects which 
accounts for higher institutional participation in a 
smaller number of projects. 

The followng table indicates the 1973 profile of 
colleges and unlversi|ies participating in the pro- 



gram: 
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Funds and Projects by Participating Colleges and 
Universities, 1973 \^ 



Number of 
projects 



federal 
funds 



State ttnivcpsitics.-^-- 


218 


$4,878.0 


4-ycar public colleges 


173 ^ 


^369.3 


4-ycar private colleges 


138 


2,770.4 


^ear pubtt^ colleges 


108 


1,609.4 


2-ycar private colleges 


. a 


92.9 


Totall 


645 


13,720.0 



^ In thousands of dollars^ 



Some effort has been made to ascertain the num" 

bcr of institutions which have been introduced to % 
f 

community service and continuing education as a 
^result of tide I. It is safe to assume that large public* 
and land grant' institutions had extension and com- 
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munity outreach programs prior to title I, since such 
institutions were traditionally interested in such ac- 
tivities. However, title I has introduced these institu- \ 
tions Xo new kinds of community ser\itc and con- 
tinui^ig education activities. Of 85 projects reported 
to the Council in a survey of State agency nominated 
successful projects, 60 percent of these projects \vere 
sponsored by major 4-year pubKc universities and/ 
land grant institutions. In al[ iijstanc^ the project 
constituted a new continuing education or commu- 
nity service venture for the institution. 

Private 4-year and 2-year institutions have had 
rather constant participation in the ♦.program. In 
1567, their combined participation constituted 27 
percent of the projects funded. In 1973, 21^ percent 

^ of the projects and 21 percent of the instit;utions in- 
volved in tftle I were private. 

Although the growth of institutional participation 
in this se^or has been nominal, title*! has played a 
role in introducing community servicS and continu- 
ing education as a part of the educational programs 
of these institutions. In most instances reviewed by 
the Council, private institutions which received title 
I support were engaging in community outreach ac- 
tivity of the kind sponsored by title I for the first time. 
Tilje I has facilitated private institutional participa- 
tion in the program largely because State agencies 
have attempted to make the title I program' acccssi- 

-*ble to all types of institutions. 

As has been cited -in the program background 
chapter 9f the report, community colfeges haye ex- 
perienced a quantum increase in participation in the 
title. I program. As recently as 1971, 102 community 
colleges were engaged in some form of title I activity. 
. In 1973, the number increased to 236. When com- 
pared to 1967 statistics, the increase is from 12 per- 
cent (38 institutibns) to 32 percent (23^ institu- 
tions) of total participating institii tions. These fig- 
ures incFude the many instances of community col- 
leges participating as cooperating institutions in a 

^program having a public university or a 4-ycar State 

'^wistitution as a major sponsor. 

T^ie Council's survey of community cottege proj- 
ects indicates that theso institutions used title I sup- 
port largely to activate or extend a community out- 
reach mission which had already been assigned to 



the institution. When State agencies were requested 
to no^iinatc sucpfesful pitfjects from their respec- 
tive programs, approximately 17 percent of those 
submitted were operated through community col- 
leges.^ Of tfie projkts available for analysis, 80 pen 
Cent mentioned as the major institutional benefit 
derived from title I the creation of new courses or 
classes for categories of community clients. 

Ill \973, land grant colleges and State public uni- 
versities accounted for 12 percent of the institutions* 
participating in the program. In 1967, they com- 
prised 20 percent of the participating institutions. 
This reflects a trend among State agencies to broaden 
the base of institutional participation in the pro- 
gram, thus the emergence of new contenders for tide 
I funds. 

It is also evident that the national picture of insti- 
tutional involvement does not conform to what is oc- 
curring in a few individual States. A recent sfudy of 
participating institutions in ope State program shows 
that comniimity colleges have had negligible partici- 
pation in that State's program. Private institutions 
in most States still have less participation in the pro- 
gram than public institutions, yet a significant num- 
ber have produced highly successful projects. The 
overall picture is pry of diverse institutional partici- 
pat ion. 

Approximately $46 millipn in funds have been* 
provided to match Federal contributions. Approxi- 
mately 82 percent" h^ been provided by institutions; 
another 12 percent by State and local governments, 
and the remainder by private contributions and fees. 
Although the matching funds are provided on a 
St atewidje basis, the pattern throughout, the program 
has bee]i to generate iliatching funds from institu- 
tions. Triis constitutes \ major commitment by in- 
stitution j to the community problem-solving efforts 
of tide I. ' 

As revealed by a survey concerning various ad- 
ministrative aspects of State agency operations, the 
ability tcj generate matching institutiofial funds was 
■ a fun ctidi which agency directors were highly effec 
tive in performing. Moreover, there has been a con 
sistent tendency of States to overmatch- During the 
first 3 yc£ rs of the program, the Office of Education 
reports a ptate overrnatch of $4,192,000, the bulk of 
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which was contributed by participating title I insti- 
tutions. This practice has continued tHixjughout the 
lifcrof'the program. Because of the number of institu- 
tions which ov^ifmatch, certain smaller colleges ar^' 
abfe^- <d participate in the program with smaller 
matching contributions. ' - 

Faculty involvement in the title I program repre- 
sents another form of :mstitutional support to the 
coi^unity problem-solving- purpose of title I. Here 
thepicture is uneven. While it is estimated/that about 
9,600 faculty ^nembers have devoted time to the title 
I program since 1971; 70 percent contributed no 
more than 25 percent of their time to projects. Ap- 
proji^mately 13 percent' contribute mor^ than half- 
time to the title I effort. Inose who contribute sub- 
stantially less time are sometimes a part of a team 
of resources ; and thus the individud^ percent in- 
put must be considered in light of total staff con- 
triBution and that individual's role. 

The record of community colleges is particularly 
impressive. In a separate study of community col- 
lege involvement in title I, it was estimkted tiiat 40 
percent of the colleges receiving title I support had 
a full-time administrator allocated to the project.^ 
. Any consideration of faculty involvement with the 
title I prograni must be related to the support which 
cdlege and university administrators give to the title 
I program. The findingsirom this study indicate that 
the strongest, and most durable expressions of in- 
stitutional commitment occurred when both faculty 
involvement ^nd administrative support were 
present, ' ^ 

CONdLUSlON 

The title I pro-grain has dfimonstrated its ability to 
induce institutions to contribute resources- to assist-' ' 
ing peoiple and communities to solve problems. In 
addition to providing those institutions which had 
capacities in extension and continuing education 
with opportunities to pursue new directions, it has 
also introduced other colleges and universities to 



conjLmunity outreach and added to the totU number 
' of institutions providing assistance t<\ communities. 



. ; Linda Hood Talbott, The Community College in Com- 
munity Service: A Descriptive Analysis of the Impact Pro- ' 
gram^of the Higher Education "Act of 1965, Title I, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University ' of Missouri, Kansas 
"City, 1973, pp. 16M67. 



2. Has tide I satisfied the txptctalion of 
the Congress in serving a diversity of 
problems? • ' 

Congress designed title I to address a wide variety 
of communit) problems, As one Congressman who 
urged passage of ticJe I suggested, the various uses of 
the program were as long as the list of community 
needs. A corollar> to this "Xvas the requirement that 
State and local initiative be largely responsible for 
deciding title I priorities. The realization that direct 
Federal intervention in community.problem solving 
was not often consistent with local needs apd prior- 
ities Was a principal justification for drafting a meas- 
ure to make universities more responsive to the 
popular demands and views oif the society they serve 
, aljd aSsist cbmmunities in which they have an in*- 
• herent interest. An open-ended program with a 
strong emphasis upon State and local initiative estal>l 
lished diversity as a characteristic o^f the title I 
program. / / 'y- * 

While Congress did jiot restrict the probkm areas 
to' which title I cpuld devote resources, some im- ^ 
pprtant prol^iletfi' areas were suggested. As expressed 
in scftiotf'lOl of the act, title I could be concerned 
y^th housing, poverty, government, recreation, em- 
ployhicnt, youth opportunities, transportation, 
hfealth,^d land use. The "such as" clause introduc- 
ing this list mdicated that Congress considered these 
subjects worthy ^f consideration but.did not intend . 
to restrict States to cCTtain problem areas^** 

' During the first 2 yea^^^of the program, the theme 
of diversity was clearly cs&blished. tfi 1967, the 
rangie of jjroblems included govgmrhen|; recrcaty;^n, 
employment,, youth opportunities, li^th^la^d usi?, ^ 
community development, human relatibqs. ger^pj^ 
development, and poverty. The follow^g: table 
shows the main areas of problem concentratioWor 
3 separate years of the program : 
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, Percent of Projects in Problem Areas Served by rclativdy new thrusts within iS^c 1. Projects in these 

.\ ^ . Title I ' \ ' areas were moUjrttC(i with su^cicnt frequency in 

— ^ — I j 1971-72 to constate a significant increase in the 

""X ProbUm -^J' 19681 1971 1972 ' personal developmeht category. 

^^"^ ^^^^i^^ ... f In addition, the' program has given attention to 

\ ' ' ' \ ^- ' • the aging, small businessmen, consumers, educators, 

Government -i--- . 32 2p , 24 and women and has, in many instances, developed 

Community development., — 47 4iBl 45 ^projects designed to encompass entire communities 

Health -v- /- iri broad educational projects for solvirfg, the com- 

Housing... /-J mnnity's problems. 

Transportation r---- • ^ * 

Environment- - ' 

- . J 1 ^ ^ ' ^ CONCLUSION 

Econonuc developments j 

Community organiza- Therefore, from *the perspective of the problems 

tibnal development covered and the population served, title I projects 

Land use reveal a high degree^ of diversity — a characteristic 

Poverty ^ stemmihg largely from the flexible and hsponsive 

Employment ""i:^ nature of the program: . / 

Personal development 15 24 30 . ^ * 

^ Human relations. _ * .* ' 

Youth.- i i / \, 

\ Aging ' ^ . • / .c 

Women ^ 

Consumers. - ^ s 



Emphasis on government and communii^^de- 
velopment has been most pronounced. 'Otiier areas 
have received less concentration. Housing and trans- 
portation arc problems sagg^ted ^l>y the legislation 
which have received less attention. The community 
development and personal development areas have 
been general designations for an array of problem 
areas. - ^ 

The same degree of div^ity exists at the State 
level. In 1972, 45 States opeirated projects in at least 
four pr9blem areas. Twenty-nine of the States in- 
cluded, from 5 to 10 problem areas in their alloca- 
tioil of project f undfs. • ' 

A, question v^^liich ^plifies the diversity of the 
program" concerns tide Is responsiveness to changing 
priorities. Certain themes of the pro-am have re- 
mained rclati^ccly constant as shown by a strong 
tendency for title I projects to serve government of- 
ficial^, community leaders, and community service 
workers. However, certain areas and popujatipns 
have emerged as recent participants in the program.^ 
Projects for consumers, the aging, and women arc. 



3« Has title I satisfied the expectation of 
Congress with respect to serving rural, urban, 
and suburban problems, with an emphasis on 
urban and suburban problems?-. ^- 

Title I was initially cbhceived as^ an urban pro- 
g;ram. However, the act in its final forth provided ^ 
for a program which could encompass all sectors, of 
I society with a special emphasis pn urbah and sub- 
urban problems. The program has served all areas; 
althougk demographic demarcations are somewhat 
misleading in explaining the focus of tide I. When 
the issue of title Fs urban thrust was debated in 
Congress, it was pointc<i out that the problems of 
the Nation could not be conveniently linlced to pre- 
cise geographic or demographic areas. The prob- 
lems of urbanization as well as the problems of urban 
areas warranted attention. The economic and social 
dislocations which accomj>any a predominantly 
urban society produce consequences for all people 
and for all communities. 

A breakdown of tide I projects for 1973 shows the 
following distribution of projects in Jterms of demo- 
graphic areas : \, 
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Tj^iSlef Areas Served by All Title I Prpjects in 1973 . program reflects a special conc^ 



iii'urb 



Number of rP'edexal f 
projects \ dollars 
. ipent 



Standard metropolitan sta- 

^ tistical areas 1. 262 $6^ 818, 584 

-^(^rticr urban and suburban. 109 1; /^48, 933 

Ktoal : 94 ;i;,606,098 

itectcwidc. i_ _ : , . 180 f , 546, 42ti 

Total j , 645 13,720,043 

A separate survey by the Council foUnd that 71 
percent of the projects considered .outstanding 1)y 
St^te agencies were urban. Half pf these successes 
occurred in medium- or smaller-sized cities. The * 
State program basis of title I has permitted consid- 
erable attention to moderately sized urban areas. 
Data indicate that such projects have had a rate 
of effectiveness in these areas sli^^itly in excess of 
their participation m the program. 

An increasing number of statewide projects indi- 
cates a definition of problems which, encompasses 
persons in various geographic or political settings. 
Statewide projects invariably rel^ate to groups whose 
problems- are -not exclusively iicd to any specific 
Ideation. For example, many serve, governmental 
needs which can be more realistically tackled on a 
statewide basis. Two other such projects reviewed by 
j the Council, one for the aging aftd another for con- 
sumersi required a statewide f6cus in order to cover 
an audience as broad as the problem itself. 

In spite of this predominantly urban focus of tide 
I, the continuing education eflibrts of higher edu- 
cation concerned with urban problems are small in 
relation to the need. 

The fact that title I shar^ an interest in urban 
problems with other Federal programs does not' di- 
minish this need. Title I remains the only Federal 
program which broadly supports colleges and uni- 
versities in assisting with oirban problems through 
continuing education ^nd community service^ 

CONCLUSfOfj A ' 

' Tttt^Ifcdfistitutes a helpful but minimal response 
to the overwhelming needs of urbah America. The 



^lot-urban prob^ 

lems but, because of its applicatiort td statewide 
activity, has also been available^io less urban and 
rural communities. The void whicKCohgress rec- 
ognized in passing title I continues io ex^t: E'Ven if 
title I became exclusively urban in iis orientation, 
its contribhtipn could not match the enormity an(^ 
complexity of urban problems. The program has 
shown that links can be jestablished between higher 
education and community problems which are.out- 
growths^of the urbanfptx>cess. 



4. Has title I stimulated the application 
of other resources toward community prob- 
lem solving? 

The application of other resources to community 
problem solving resulting from title I initiative has 
taken various forms. The projects discussed below 
demonstrate ^ways in which the program stimulatecf 
other resources to assist communldes. . 

* 

APPLICATION OF OTHER FEDERAL FUNDS 

Title. I's concerns are often compatible with those 
of other federally assisted programs. The following 
are examples of title I ^activity-^ which were sub- 
sequently extended through related Federal 
programs. 

•A housingj)roject sponsored by the Departmeni 
of Civil* Erig&icering of Clemson University pro- 
duced an educational program designed to assist 
hoffcing counselors to provide the disadvantaged 
with information about building and financing 
affordable housing. From this educational effort 
, came an Office of Economic Opf>ortunity grant 
of $55,000 for designing model low-cost homes. 
Based on jthe designs resulting from the OEO 
study, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development gi^nted the State an additional $1 
million to build 100 homes in the $8,000 to 
$13,000 price range. These additional resources 
wdre an outgrowth of an initial title I .input of 
$28,000 with a $15,000 institutional matching 
contribution. 

A sipall grant of $5,0D0 launched a training 
program for wpmen living in a small Indian cqfi- 
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munity io Maine to enable them to establish and 
service cftild care and preschopl Centers. The num- 
bcr of children eligible for the project wa3 insuffi- 
cient to be covered by a Head Sjt^rt grant ; yet the 

- .special needs of the coi](imunity warranted son^e 
type of preschool proglram in order to bring 
greater educational opportunity to the children of 
a communitV whose iblation and economic dep- 
rivation weir acute. Jh the following year, the 
^program was continued with Head Start funds. A 
modification in Federal regulations^ concerning 

. the number of children to be served in such pro- 
grams made this possible. Child care cenfers now 
fexist in the community of 500 persons. 

A retirement planning prograjn begun by New 
Mexico Military Institute to serve the higher 
number of retired arid older Americans in the 
xity of Rosvvell has been continued with funds 
from the Oldlir Americans Act. The project which 
provided services and courses concerned with 
jbe^ special problems of retirees provided the 
basis for a grant from the New Mexico.Commis- 
sion on Aging to tl% State title I agenc> to develop 
-continuing education programs fur older citizens^ 
, tliroughout the State. 

, The dean of extension of a major midwestern " 
university reports on' the effect of title I on his 
extension program by citing "training programs' 
for jTolice officials initially started about 6 years 
' ago by the University of Missouri through a title I 
' gratit. Today, this program has been significantly' 
enlarged and conducted through funding by the - 
University ofMissouri and the Law linf orcement 
Assistance Administration.'* ^ 

APPLICATION OF LOCAL OR PRIVATE FUNDS 

Another form of funding stemming from title I 
projects comes from priv ate and community sources. 
Three specific projects are cited to illustrate such 
occurrences : 

A privat'e foundation has recently given a grant 
of $25,000 to support the working of the Ana- 
costi'a Neighborhood Dtvelopment Project initi- 
ated by. George Washington University with co- 
operative support from three other Washington, 
D.C. iastitutions; Howard- University, Federal 
City College, and Gallaudet College. The prpject 
serves the predominantly minority rc<?idents of 
Anacostia, one of the District of Columbia's most 

- cconomically*depresscd areas. Since the inception 
^ of the projjsct, the neighborhood center with as- 
sistance from the University has provided ^ legal 

* Memorandum from Dr. Carl Scheneman to the National 
Advisory Council, Oct, J, 1974. 



. and consumer service center, special programs in 
. health care, and most recently a special effort to 
secure a more adequate public transportation sys- 
tem for the area. One of tHe cooperating institu- 
tions. Federal City College; is now considering 
establishing a Continuing Education Center at thc^ ^ 
Neighborhood Center. The^ Anacostii experience * 
indicates that an identifiable mcchanismwithin a 
community can become a focal point for applying^ ' 
assistance to an area. The foundation contributing 
the $25,000 grant was prompted to assist Ana- 
costia because funds could be channeled through 
a viable Organization. 

Project Pride in Living in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area was started in 1970 with a title I grant 
of $20,000. The purpose of the project is to 
demonstrate to low-income homeowners and ten- 
ants that comfortable, attractive homes are pos- 
sible through the efficient and economic use of 
materials. The project has generated the support 
of local business concerns in supplying low-cost or ^' 
free materials to low-income residents of the city. 
A fuQiiture recycling plant has been set up to 
convert donated materials into usable household 
furnishings. And most significantly, a local Federal 
Savings & Loan Association has made available 
$1 million in low-interest loans to help low-income 
homeowners improve their homes. Through 
demonstration model homes and a series of train- 
ing courses on home improvement and mainte- 
nance skills? the project has applied a range of • 
community resources to improving the quality of 
life for the city's low-income residents. The model 
homes ^nd training courses constituted a modest 
* beginning which has. been reinforced and ex- 
tended b^ the contribution of loan funds and 
materials equivalent to about $.1 10,000. 

A project begun at the University of Iowa in 
1969 to help former alcoholics to develop centers 
for alcoholics in the State has resulted in 28 com- 
milnity alcoholic counseling and rehabilitation 
centers. throughout the State as well as a rhajor 
training program at the University for community 
representatives throughout the Nation who wish 
to develop clinics and counseling centers for 
alcohplics. From an initial grant of $20,597 deal-' 
ing principally with seven counselors, a substantial 
program for the entire StStc has been developed, 
largely with local support. The program served^ 
approximately 824 clients in 1973. 

APPLICATION OP UNIVERSITY AND 

CbLLEGE RESOURCES - . 

A-frequently applied and legitimate test of institu- 
tional commitment to community service or continur ; 
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ing rduc^ation-is tlhc extent to which the recipient 
institution continqes the pro-am and gives it finan- 
cial and adminktratiVc assistance to further its niis-' 
sion. Since title Ts role in helping institutions to de- 
velop continuing ^education and community strict 
capacities*is dkcusscd in question 5,' a detailed anal- 
yst of thk kind of resource stimulation will not be 
' provided in thk section. As the later dkcussion will 
.show, title i ha^ in certain instances been instru- 
^meafal in augmenting the assktance which institu- 
tions of ^higher education can provide communities. 
Thk k possibly one of the most relevant ways in -r 
which title I has worked in building upon initial 
project investments! 

NEW COMMUNITY CAPABILITIES 

Projects frcqilcntly rated as sue^ssful often pro- 
djiccA^new capabilities within communities that 
stimulated other community agents to extend the 
benefits of the -project. The result w^as often an inr 
stitutionalizatidn ol services or programs which had 
wider and more profound eflfcct upon the com- 
munity. The following are examples of thk effect 
of title I projects: 

A cooperative pommunity Council for Local 
Development wa^ initiated by the College of 
Ganado in Arizpna. Fron\ a fncfdest 'title I grant 
of $9,000 'With an institutional" /natch ^of $4,600 
a series of workshops were developed to address 
problems particularly critical ta a nearby Navajo 
community which lacked most essential services 
such as sanitation, police and fire protection, and 
ambulance service. The Community Council 
which resulted from this effort was able to spur 
the community to provide a sewage development 
- project, a police system, a day-care center, an 
ambulance service, and a volunteer fire depart- 
ment. In commenting upon the project, the State 
title I director emphasized "the^jmpact that can 
be achieved in a small cbmmumty^^vith^ sur- 
prisingly small investment of title I funds . . 

A Community Development Assistance project 
sponsored by Kansas State University, with co- 
ogcmtipn from Pratt Community Jutiior College 
helped estabKsh a basis for regional planning in 
a 7-county area of"Kaasas. The project's educa- 
tion program focused on coordination and plan- 
ning for 7 counties which lacked an as^ency to 
guide development activities in the area. Through 
a scries of regional and local meetings; informa- 

•- 



tion on such issues as home rule,^ local taxation, 
* government efficiency, and local and regional 
planning* was provided to government and com- 
munity leaders. During the project, two regional 
- planning, commissions <vere est^blkhed and have 
been designated by the State Department of jEco- 
nomic Development as the area's planning orga- 
nizations for participation in Federal programs. 
' In addition* to the two sponspring institutions, 
Wichita State Univ^rsity^and. the University of 
Kansas offered Staff resoiirccs tb the project. The 
League of Kansas Mxtnicipalities and WWiita 
Coalition Planning Prograrn were also active; 
' contributors to the project, j ' I 

A credit extension program started by Man- 
chc^te;* Community CoHqgc in Connecticut began 
with 214 prisoners at the Connecticut Correc-^ 
tional Institute 'at Somers, with 150 prisoners 
completing the program. The project was (de- 
signed to provide educational opportunities to 
prison inmates which might assist theinreentry tp 
society. The education director of the State corr 
rection system Vas actively involved in the evolu-^ 
•"^tion of the project; and the State Department of 
Correction has chosen to continue the progn^m 
which has since spread throughput the comrtiunity 
collejge system. The concern of thcr prison system 
with continuing education for. jnmatc§ 'constitutes 
a development largely* stimulated ^by the title I 
project. ,^ 

Examples cited in other sections of the report give 
further evidence of title I producing new interests 
and capabilities Within communiti^6s which continue 
and extend the results of title I projects. 

CONCLUSION * 

Title I has been effectively used^n some 

instances as a catalyst for other inputs into a com-, 
munity problem-solving endeavor. This v^se of title 
I ha^ tended to expand initial efforts, place the 
community and sponsoring institution in a more 
secure positipn to pursue certain objectives, and has 
often contributed to a wider applicntion of resources 
either to reach more persons or to d^al with new di- 
mensions of the problem not encompassabl§ within 
the initial project. Such results often cannot be an- 
ticipated at the outset of a project; however^ the 
prospect of other resources being directed to a pzob- 
lem through the initiative of ^itle- 1 grant is a 
factor which enhances project jMue. 

• ' ; 17 
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5. H2(s title I strengthened the continuing 
education and community service capabil- 
ities of colleges and universities? 

Title I projects have depnonstrated that a pes-- 
sible and important byproduct of a project can be 
s^e strengthened ^:apacity of an educational institu- 
tion to engage in community service and continuing 
education. Serfain conditions were pronounced 
>vhere ^ institutions' converted ipi^al title I support 
. into a continuing education and community service 
effort. ' 

Indices of strengthenirig were noted in assessing 
■ the acceptance of community service as an ihstitu- 
* tional'-fcsponsibility lan'd the development of the 
, commitment andxompetenci^^equjfed for'such a 
-program. Of particular importance was the willing- 
^yness to asisign staff aijd finances-to community serv- 
. ice and continuing education as well aj? an adminis- 
trative acceptance of the iniport^nce of siich activi- 
' ties within the institution's mission. Insitutional 
. Strengthening fequirecjl some visible evidence that 
.the insittition^ was making continued responses to - 
community problem solving. . ^ - 

This section of the report will focus upon meaifs 
of institutional strengthenirig, the conditions most 
\ likely to enhance the competence of institutions to 
engage in continuing education and community* 
service, and examples of new capabilities resulting. 
. from title I. . 

New capabilities emerged in all types of institif- 
tions. Major public institutions which benefited from 
title* 1 usually developed new^ extension or continu- , 
ing education capacities ♦ whicli^' augmented their 
existing progrartis. Typical of 5uch developments 
was the addition of gerontology as a major field of 
extension and continuing education through title I 
sgoiiSorship at the University of Georgia. An effort 
by the extension unit of the university's school of 
, business administration resulted in a technical assist- 
ance program for the central business districts in 
several medium sized Georgia municipalities. Both 
projects are typical of new thrusts for ej^isting extent 
sion or continuing education divisions stemming 
frop title I'support. 

. Jn some States i?isifcJ by the Council, the ipajor 
^ pubjic universities involved m title J created new 
units to foster conimuji^ty service- work initiated ,by • 
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title I. Centers of local and State government are 
common organizational outgrowths of title L Title I 
projects can either cdmplemjait cxi^tin^ extension 
^ j^rograms or lead to new jcenters with a special and 
' separate program focus. 

• Comnaunity colleges also exhibited\a strength- 
* ening process as a result of title I involvement In 
many 'instances, title I projects were used to ac- 
tivate a*community service/continuing education, 
' mission which was considered basic to the purpose 
of the^ institution. A predominant humber of com- 
m^mity ccileges surveyed showed that thcr residual 
V ben>^fit of title I was an expansion of the curriculum 
to provide courses for local citizens. 

In a Council suWcy of 85 institutional projects, all • 
but 2 of 17 community colleges in the sample indi- 
cated that the most prbpiinent resijjt of titlitJ was 
thi^ tidoptioix of - courses, ^seminars, or training pro- 
grams for various community groups. Jn a separate 
study of 25 presumably successful pyojects fuftScd 
in 1972, two of the four community xx)iregcs in the 
' sarhple used title I to offer a broad range of con- 
tinuing education programs in <:ommunities which 
■ lacked such programs. Coijimiinity colleges were 
less involved in technical assistance or consulting 
programs which applied knowledge directly to com- 
munity problems. They mpre frequently offered < 
.^seminars and daises fbr groups ^ekihg-highcr pro- 
fessional competence or new career 'opportunities, \ 
* A recently , completed survey ^ of jcdmmutiity cok . 
leges. produced a related finding, with tcspect* td - 
institutional strengthening. -'pf the' 82 respondents^ 
included in the 'study, 49 reported that title I 
pe^rrtiitted tfiei'r colleges to provide njore college- 
sponsored workshops and conferences. Another 41 ; 
indicated an increase in short courses; and an addi- 
tional 35 said title I had been used to increase the 
use of the college facility^ by community groups.^ 
These v^ere all activities wfiich the colleg^ had • 
conducted prior to title- J Involvement Title I ex-* 
*^ panded participation in thesie forms of continiring ' 
education and community service. 
These^data suggest that a continuation of project* - 



* Linda Hook Xalbdu, Thc-Community College in Com- 
munity Service: A Descriptive Analysis the Impact Pro- 
gram of the ^Higher Education Act of ][965, Title unpub' 
iisked Pk.D. thesis; University of hfissouriy fC^mas *Ci/y, 
1973, pp, 265^167. . 
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spinoffs .tqids to be nlord prevalent when they 
basically agree with the .programs of the college and' 
caii be continued as course offerings or seminars. 

Je community college study, however, does show 
t 28 of the 82 respondents pxo^cd consulting 
aces ta the community— an activity sqggesting 
a more direct form of -community assistaSicc. 

A separate study concerning the adoption of title I 
projects as institutional activities is being undertaken 
with an Office of. Education discretionary fund. 
Tentative results from this study which includes 
surveys in four Sidtes show that 80 percent of the . 
projects adopted activities which were compatible, 
with, the institution s existing educational objec- 
• tivcs.* These projects were initiated by the institution. 
The application of tlie institution's interest tg client 
needs and community problems followed. These em- 
phasized individual problem-solving activities and 
were seemingly more able to generate funds |rom- 
fees or other forms of reimbursement to continue. 
They showed a higher prospect for institutional 
adoption. 

In contrastj^a smaller number of institutions 
initiated projects, by first ascertaining commimity 
problems and matching educational resources to 
these problems. These projects stressed group, orga- 
nizational or community problem solving and were 

^ xcqisidered to be less compatible with existing institu* 

tlonal priorities. Such projects were less likely to^ 
develop^altemative forrps of financial support when 
Federal funds expired and thus had lower potential 
for imniediate institutional adoption. Both kinds of 
; projects ^were in demand- but were not equally- sus- 
ceptible to being easily incorporated into an ongoing 
^ program by the institution. 



' CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO 
INSTSTOTICNAL STRENGTHENING ^ 

An analysis of title I projects which demonstrated 
; an improved capacity to engage in community serv- 
ice and continuing education indicates that this 
capacity is mpre likdly to'ocdur when the following 
' conditions prevaiil: 

1. Institutional capacities are more lij^ely to be 
strengthened wheti the service provided by 

* James A. Farmext et al.^ Alternative Patterns |or Strength* 
ening Community Service Programs in Higher Education, 
. interim Report, Feb. 19, 1975. 



the institution relates to a client group. that has 
i fl significant need and wheri the institutional 
" response serves that need. 

A planning and zoning education program in 
North-flarolina led to the creation of a division of 
regional and community services as wcU'as a bureau 
of government. The area being served by Appalach- 
ian State llniversity (ASU) was experiencing rapid 
growth in at recreational development without any 
systematic means for controlling this growth. Zoning 
ordinances and land use plans were nonexistent. The 
ASU project educated locaf citizens and officials to 
implement effective land use plans. With the assist- 
ance of the University, counties in the arca have also 
developed zoning ordinances. 

A key clement in the creation of the planning and 
zoning education program, "which continues to pro* 
vide ser\'ice to the area, was the demonst^le' 
change in community perceptions which . the ,uhi- 

^versity was instrumental in achieving. The com- 
munity, Vhich previously 'lacked any form of 
technical assistance in solving its problems,* saw the 
institution as a creditable resource. A constituency 
was developed ; thus the university was provided 
with a clientele prepared to utilize its Services. 

Similarly, a project started by the Continuing 
Education and Community Service Center of the^ 
University of Hawaii (Hilo) providm ah isolated 
community on the Island with the capacity to de- 
velop Community organizations to deal with such 
important services as health care, transportation, 
and recreation. Results were achieved in all areas, 
creating a continuing demand for the University's 
scr\'iccs." The University has provided training in 
community development for personnel serving the 

•.center. It now offers arrange of classes and programs 
for community residents. Again, a strong community 
need couple^! v/ith a successful instii utional response 
provided the incentive and context for additional 
institutional-efforts on behalf of the community. 

2. Institutional strengthening was more likely to 
occur when the service provided by the insti- 
y tution was in direct response to a pressing cojx^ 
munity need, when the ser-vice^wai developed 
in consultation wjth the users, and when a con-* 
stituency with ongoing needs could be identic 
fied. 

Programs initiated under title I for government 
personnel have frequently^ fed to new institutional 
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capacities once title I support ended. Where this 
occurred, the institution invcuriably .responded to an 
urgent need expr<ssed b> an official bod> . The assist- 
ance DU was designed in, close collaboration 
with the^^users of the sendee. Since the problems 
ad(ircssed were not likely to yield to short term solu- 
tions, a condition exbted .for a continuation of the 
service either for new groups or for new dimensions 
of the problem. > . * ^ • 

A tax assessors program in Tennessee initiated 
lai^el) by the State comptroller's ofHce illustrates this 
process. It produced training courses for all tax as- 
sessors in the State and developed manuals and 
guides concerning assessment procedures. Through 
a center which is primarily concerned with prob- 
lems of tax assessment and appraisal^ the project 
developed a consulting arm to the State government 
in matters relating to taxation. Similar title I proj- 
ects in Maine and Lo.ubiana have resulted in the 
creation of bureaus^or centers of public administrsf- 
tion th^t have become important train&ig centers of 
consulting resources for their State and local govern- 
ments. 

These examples of institutional strengthening are 
charac-terized by a need being met through services 
structured around taskj assigned by the cHrnt. In 
addition, the constituency being served provided an 
identifiable clientele which could continue to stim- 
ulate and support the institution as a problem-solv- 
ing resource. ' 0 

5. Project^ which make effective and 'deliberaje 
use of the educational resources of the spon- 
) soring institution increase the prospect of even- 
^ tual institutional acceptance of the activity aS" 
sociated with the project. 

As a miniiftal requirement for institutional 
strengthening, the college or university should give 
some evidence that, in assisting the community, it 
has provided an educational service consistent with 
its capabilities. Although this has been evident* in 
most cases observed by the Council, some institu- 
tions performed community service functions which 
have, at best,.only^.a tangential relationship to their 
internal edjicational resources. 

A project sponsored by a midwestem university 
made the improvement of neighborhood councils its 
target. The assistance was provided through an out- 
. -side resource who had no relation witk the institu- 



tion cxtept for salary purposes. Univeraty sponsor- 
ship did not involve the use of any expertise within 
the institution. Further investigation )jcvealed, that ^ 
the university had performca this service as a gesture 
to the community but did not intend to become sub- 
stantially involved with the project 

The City College of New York provides an excel- 
lent example of an institution effectively using its ed- 
ucational resources. By taking advantage of thecol- 
^r-^lege's urban housing expertise and involving faculty 
frpm three schools witjun the ^:oIlege and from near- 
by Baruch College, the project resulted in an intei*- 
disciplinary urban housing curriculum. It was 
designed specificall) to provide Iow;income residents 
with the training needed to work in the many* low- 
Income housing projects in the institution-s^service 
area. A blending of a critical community need,with 
a highly developed institutional expertise produced 
a program useful to the comrnunity and consistent 
with the educational capabilities of the sponsoring 
institution. 

4. Institutional strengthening was more prevalent 
" when the initial institutional commitrp^efit to 
the community service or continuing educa- 
tion activity sponsored by title I was strong. 
Institutional commitment re.fers to the support 
of the» institution's administration as well as 
faculty involvement in the project. ^ 

Institutional cojnmitment and intense involve- 
ment of staff were most highly correlated wUh proj- 
ect success in community development projects.* 
Such projects were concerned with complex commu- 
nity problems vyhich Jnvariably required a variety 
of resources and sufficient time for ttie^^ssistance to 
take effect. Substantial institutionaLjnvolyement pro- 
duced linkages between institutions and communi- 
ties which further strengthened the institution's ca- 
pacity to solve community problems. In short, if the 
institution made a serious and sustained commitment 
to solving the problem, it was more likely to achieve 
better results and thus release additional energy ancjl 
support to further the objectives of the project.- 

A pjoject sponsored by Johns Hopkins University 

* In a study to assist the/ Council in identifying character^ 
istics of project success* conducted by Dr. Larry L, Leslie 
of Pennsylvania State University y the correlation between 
institutional commitment and pxoject success was jecond- 
only to good planning in its relationships to project success 
in community* development projects* 
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for a communitj adjacent to its campus and a neigh- 
borhood development project for the Anacostia area 
of .Washington, D.C. undertaken by George. Wash- 
ington University arc^pramplcs of how ^n initially 

. strong institutional commitment can bring benefits 
to the community which in turn further. intensify 
the role of the sponsoring institutibn In community 

. service and continuing education programs. In both 
instances, th'e initial institutional commitment was 
high and thc^ponsoring universities entered the proj- 
ect with a full realization that their involvement had 
to be serious and intensive. Both universities have 
built upon early project experiences, in expanding 
their services to the community. 

A steady conducted to determine the effect. of the 
institutional, strengthening aspect of title I in the 
Detroit area brought forth certain interesting and 
con trastingf results which help illuminate the insti- 
tutional (^mmj^meijt principle.* 

The study cited two examples of itlde I projects 
providing direct service to low-income populations 
which produced serious dilemmas for the sponsoring 
iiistitutions. The projects were eventually terminated 
largely because of a failure of the sponsoring insti- 
tutions and thc^omm unity to agree on control of 
the project. Since that time, the colleges have taken 
a more detached approach to the community. Such 
projects were considered high risk activities fo,r these 

. institutions. These examples illustrate the adoption 
problems which occur with projects that provide 
activities more removed from the traditional roles of 
institutions. However, the previously mentioned 
Johns Hopkins and George Washington University 
projects indicate that direct service projects can op- 
erate succe^fully given sufficient time, proper lead- 
ership, and a willingness to involve local community 
leadership. * ^ 

Another college in the Detroit area produced suc- 
cessful and sustained efforts in assisting the com- 
munity. An adrlninlstrative deciMon wasjnade to put 
the institution actively in contention* for title I sup- 
port and staff was hired to develop programs that 
met. the problem-solving purposes of the legislation. 
Faculty members were selected for their broad com- 
munity contacts. This institution has consistently 



•Z)r. Lee Kaiz, Title I of the Higher Education Act fun^ 
published Ph,D. dissertation), 1973, Eastern Michigan 
University. 
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rcceivcSTtitie J support for a variety of projects and 
has s&mingly Established itself as a community 
resource.' ' * ' 

Faculty involvement ciperges as a consistently 
strong factor in determinii^ institutional commit- 
ment and eventual institutional strengthening. The 
importance of good project management as the fac- 
tor most highly corfelated with project success in- 
clude such activities as planning and effective 
utilization of institutional resources. These aspects 
of projects are critically important to the iway in 
which institutional resources are deployed toward 
problem solving and ultimately critical to the im- 
pact of the project. An initial step in strengthening 
institutional Capacities for continuing education and' 
' community service, therefore, requires selecting, per*, 
sonnel competent to relate the project effectively to 
the institution and the community. 

The record to date indicates that faculty or in- 
stitutions are still the most prevalent s^ources for ini- 
tiating tide I projects. Of 85 projects surveyed by 
the Council, the State agencies submitting reports on 
these projects indicated that 60 were initiated by 
f^cultjj members. Only 25 were initiated jointly by 
faculty and communities or by cpmmunities them- 
seh es. Although the information suggested consider- 
able consultation with the community once the proj- 
ect was proposed, a program based upon cooperative 
efforts between communities and colleges and uni- 
versities should giv c evidence of greater community 
initiative jn seeking assistance. A similar finding was 
also mentioned in an Office of Education staff re- 
port.** The ^Itemittive futures study already cited 
finds that a high percentage of projects grow out of 
institutional efforts to find community clients who 
are, interested in an activity which the institution 
wishes to develop. * ^ 

The evidence seems to show that projects arc 
initiated primarily by institutions. A stronger com- 
munity voice is needed in identifying problems and 
generating projects. * - 

5. Title I projects which have been mpst success- 
ful in strengthening institutional capacities 



have been those which have bee 



n supportejl by 



^Katz, Title I of the. higher Education Act, pp. 124, 125. 

* Staff Review of State Operations, The Community 
Service and Continuing Education Program, US. Office o/ 
Education, Bureau of Higher Education, March 1971. 
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title I funds for sufficent duration to achieve 
Jesuits. 

Suffident time is required to ^ve a project the 
experience needed to convert it into a viable pro- 
gram for the Institution. This was particulaily 
" noticeable when the institution was relatively inex- 
perienced with continuing education-^and commu- 
nity service or. was worldng On a faii^y complex 
prot)lem.^ The importance of time was. striking in 
an analysis of 25 1972 projects. For the 11 projects 
which produced an impact upon community prob- 
lems and the institution's condniung caucation and 
community service capacity, the average project du- 
ration was 3 years. Five of these projects were de- 
signed to sfcrve clients directly and were involved in ; 
predominantly urbaiT areas. These projects had re- . 
ceivcd title I support from 5 fo 7 years. The size of 
the sample permits only a cautious generalization. 
However, the most highly successful projects in ad- 
dressing both community problenis and Improving 
iii;j>titutional capacity generally had title I support' 
for longer periods of time. 

Although not a common practice, the Council 
encountered three State ^encies which limited thq 
level of funding Assigned to projects as well as a. pe- 
riod of time for which a project could be supported 
through title I. The reason for such restrictions was 
a desire of the State agency to share the wealth or 
permit more institutions to engage in continuing 
education and community service and thus develop 
their potential in these areas. It appears that rigid 
application of a formula to limit project funds and 
duration h> counter to the objective of strengthening 
institutional capai^Illes and can dilute the emphasis 
On ^community problem solving.^ Judgments about 
continued funding for a project should be based on 
the v^hie of the project in serving a conimunity need 
anithe progress made by the institution in develcJp- 
ing Its capacity to provide community service. 

6. The strengthening of institu^tional capacities is 
'more likely, to occur if planned for at the out- 
set of the project. 



*In a study undertaken by Leslie & Associates, '^duration 
of project was more highly correlated zvith private 4^ear 
institutions and tuith projects serving populations in high 
density areas. Both would suggest that institutional in- 
experience as well as problem complexity may be variables 
relevant to the duration of a title I project. ^ 



Any project may lead to new institutional capaci- 
ties. But thfe prospect that the instituti9n*s conunit- 
ment to the project.will 'continue beyond the life of 
titl6 I fimding improves when the State agency and 
the institution agree at the outset of the project that 
the institution will seriously consider adopting the 
project if it produces the results anticipated. 

A major land grant institution has for several 
years been involved in an urban extension project 
through title I. However, the institution did not in- 
dicate any intention of including the project's ac- 
tivities in its extension program if title I support 
were to cease. In such a case the prospect for any 
institutional streugthenuig is minimal of, at least/ 
left to chance. * 

The same principle of inrban^* extension was. de- 
veloped at Florida International University (FltJ),,^ 
but the initial intentioit of the institution was to de- 
velop a comprehensive urban extension program for 
\^ous neglected segments of its community. With 
title I support, FIU*s extension effort began with the 
black conmiunity and has since expanded to include 
various poverty and ethnic groups in its seiyice area; 
The support of the institution's administration was 
. .string at the time of tide I involvement and the in- 
tention to make urban extension a major institutional 
thmst was clearly established: 

7y The strengthening of institutional capacities 
for continuing education and commtdnity serv- 
ice through State agency activities is best ac- 
complished if institutions are funded because 
of their ability to contribute td the State's pri- 
orities and can through title I support demon- 
strate an improved capability to engage in con* 

. ' tinuing education and community service. 

The Council hasiound that a simple decision to 
fund institutions in order to increase the number of 
institutions {nyolved in the title 1 ^rpgram does nqt^ 
contribute in any systematic way |o the strengthen- 
ing of institutional capacities for community prob- 
lem solving. 

A review of J 974 program amendmjSnts and 'a 
separate an^ysisW 25 State agencies made clcar'that*^ 
solving community problems was the primary objec- 
tive of most State operations. However, the desire to 
use title I to develop institutional CSCE capacllis&^ 
was 2i secondary objective of approximately ofie- 
third of the States. Ten States indicated in their 1974 
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amendments intentions to uic title I pri^dpally to 

: develop inMtutional'capadties. 

^The title I program will con'tiiiuc to, experience ^ 

1 4)Xoblenis unless the itlatiye importance '^f com- . 
' mumty problem solving andinsdtutionai«trcngthen- 
ing arc made clear to those administering State pr^ ' i 
grams. The difficult results from a modest funding 
levd^ which makes it difficult to give equal atten-^ 

/ tionto.bofeobjccfives* * . 

i A possible solution would be to permit States to 
fund on a limited and selective baas institutions 
which could serve a neglected area of the State. Sup- . 
ixjrt would be extended for a fixed period of^'time 
with the stipulation that the recipient institution 

[ demonstrate progress in -developing a viable com- 

* munity se^vice^pr continuing educa^on. capacity., " 
The institution should exWbit a^wilfingncss add. 
ability to assume responsibility for Its'program once - 
title I funding terjninates. Such supix)rt should be 

' given to, institutions which orient their- prograihs to- 
ward problems consistent with State' priorities' and , 
produce capabilities, not presently; available, that 
could further these priorities. The legitimacy pf 
. strengthening institutions under title I becomes 
clearer where the purpose, of such support is- to pro- 
duce necessary institutional resources to ad(^ess* 
State priorities. 

To encourage agencies to select on a. rational and * 
discriminate basis institutions whose development in 
continuing educatic^n and conimunity service wotild 

" contribute substantially to the problem-solving nedds 
of the State, the Council recommends thaf Congress , ' 
amend title ( of the Higher Education Act to: 

< authorize State agencies to use annually 

^ up to $75,000 or 20 .percent, whichever is less, ' 
from St^te allocations to develop the capacity of a' 
select number of postsccondary institutions to 
engage in comn?unity service or continuing cdtt- ^ ' 
cation /programs hot otherwise available. Such*^ 

* * grants, to institutions Would': • / * 

aiot exceed ^,25,000 qr be available for Vitpre 
' ' than 3 years tq a single institution, .;*•!*' 

b. be toatched by the' recipient insti,tuti6n(s), 

c. require a commitment froin arid demonstra- 
tion of the recipient institution*? jcapacity to 
maintain the fevel dt effort in ^c6ntini4ng'edu- 
catiOn and community-service.j5stablis(ited*by 
the grant, ~ ' \ ' V , 



d. be awarded dn the basis pf 4 specific pro^rai|i 
plan, * . * ' • . • /. * 

. e. l>e evaluated by the State agencx/pr^yiding the" 
' - grknt. ' • • • , 

CONCLtJSICN • . • 

title I has dmonstrat,ed that it can be a vehicle^ . 
for strengthening the capacities of postsecondary in- 
stitutions to perfoffn ct^tinjuing education and corn-- 
munity service. Efforts to use title [.[or thisi purpose 
should be linked to trhportant problem'Sqltnng tasks 
and designed to permit institutions to^deuelap .cpm^ 
petencies and resources which,.art n(h otherwise 
available and, ^ developed ^ liouldjnhahce the overt 
alLeffectivenessof the State^f program. 



% ^ 6* Has the State admiiiistri^ti9ft of the 
titIe*I.pro|prain been leffective?' 

^ The most critical admii^istrativc link of the title 
I program is at the State level. It isliere that prob- 
lems are identified and priorities estatlisheck There- 
fore, efforts 10 improve the tide I prqgrarii must give 
greater attrition toprobjenis of State ad^nistration. 

The Council's reyieyvs of.4 4. States attempted to 
cover a cross section qfJState agencies geographically 
^ ^ well as a sampling of programs reflecting different 
f uncling levels and varioiis prd^^tam orientations. The' 
Counciiy work was aiugmentcd by detailed inter- 
views \vith 25 State ^cncy dif^ctors. Jhe infervicvys 
^covered a ''range of dimensiohs which .were considt 
ercd relevant to the operation of State programs if 
the, purposes of title I were to be seived. In addition. 
State agency reports and annual plans for fiscal year 
19)13 were reviewed to gain insight into the overall 
ef&ct^Veness of State pro-ams and agency opers^- 
tions.^- ^ ' 

The administrative jppmpetenct of State ^igencies 
is mvariably tied to ohe p<;rson..^wenty-two States 
are adminiartered by a full-time profesaonal staff 
' member. In the remaining States the title I director 
performs* othei| functions. The operating budgets of 
State agencies average Approximately $35,000 per 
.State. Thpsc administrative limitations arc'com- 
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I pounded by personnel turnover which disturbs the 
I continuity of tfie program. When surveyed on the 
I, issue of 5taff, the agencies considered their compe- 
tence to be adequate if agency operations continued 
I in,their present form. Agency directors did, however, 
/ 1 indicate that evaluation and project monitoring are 
j difficult to perform with existing staff capabilities 
1 and funds. Most indicated that program funds could 
j not be sacrificed to support additional management 
functions such as evaluation. 

The following comments on State agency opera- 
tions presume a capability not pr^ent in most State 
agencies. It is, however, to the credit of some agencies 
that steps are being taken to improve such activities 
as planning, evaluation, and project monitoring. 
Eight States have or are conducting evaluations and 
several have instituted training programs for project 
directors. California has used a statewide evaluation 
as a means of strengthening the performance of title 
I project directors throughout the State. This cri- 
tique is predicated, however, upon the realization 
that major improvements Jn State administration 
would require additional support. 

Another weakness of State agency administiation 
\yas a failure to make effective use of successful proj-^ 
ects, When all State agencies were surveyed for sue- 
^cessful projects, only 20 of the 85 projeicts in the 
survey were considered as the basis for future plan- 
ning and program development. PrQjects generally 
.tended to be seen as discrete institutional activities 
rather, than as building blocks iil larger program 
efforts. 

A problem at the State and national levels con- 
cerns the stature and \ibibilit) of the title I a^enc) , 
jMost State administrators felt that the program was 
achieving recognition. But pressed on this point, they 
expressed a desire to give it more promijience within 
the States' postsecondary educational system. 

STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 

State advbory bodies have been useful in imple- 
minting title I. They generally haye been broadly 
jeprcsentative of community and institutional in- 
terests and were regarded by nfost agency adminis- 
trators as an important adjunct of the State's 
administration of the program. In i9 of the 25 States 
either visited or interviewed, the selection of title I 
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projects involved advisory bodies. In 40 percent of 
these instances, .the responsibility was joindy shared 
by title I staff and the advisory councils. 

In a small percentage of States, advisor)' bodies 
took little or no part in selecting projects. • 

A high percentage of advisor)- bodies lacked de- 
tailed knowledge about the progress of projects after 
the) were approved. A failure to provide feedback' to 
advisor) bodies about specific project accomplish- 
ment denies them valuable information which would 
enhance their ability to select viable projects for 
future funding. A few States 'provided advisory 
council members with opportunities to visit projects. 
Agency directors who encouraged council members 
to visit projects generally were satisfied with the 
results and thought the activity improved project 
selection by council members. 

In instances where recently established post- 
secondary commissions have replaced advisory 
bodies to tide I^ the tide I program is less likely to 
have access to specific and frequent advice that re- 
flects community needs appropriate to the program. 
Such commissioners may give insufficient attention ' 
to the spccial'purposes of tide I. and devote limited 
time to the selection of projects and other functions 
ordinarily performed by title I councils. The broader 
mission of such commissions may cause tJjc specific 
needs of tide I to* be neglected. 

Active advisory bodies are important to a com-^ 

munity problem-solving program* which addresses 

interests and reflects priorities to serve the needs of 

^ . . . 

the State and its communities. The community input 

info decloions about grants must be appreciable in 
such a community oriented program. Thus, the rep- 
resentativeness of advisory bodies should be assured 
by all States. In addition, their opportunity to in- 
fluence decasions about the State program and in- 
dividual projects should be appreciable. Advisory 
bodies also should be kept ^hr^t^i of the progress of 
individual jjrojects. The Council recommends that 
Congress amend title I (HEA).; 

... to require all States to*have advisory bodies 
specifically designated to consult with the agency 
or institution administering tide I (HEA). SucTi 
bodies should be representative of the community 
and not comprised of membership from educa- 
tional institutions in excess of one-third of their 
total membership. 
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STATE PROGRAM PERFORMANCE PLANNING * ' 

Effective State program performance was most 
higMy correlated with quality State planning. ^The 
Council in reviewing State plans and annua! pro- 
gram amendments for all States in FY 1973 imposed 
the following criteria in judging the adequacy of 
good planning: 

^ — reflects adequate consultation with community 
an4 educational leaders; 

— states clear objectives which are manageable 
and realistic; 

— defines priorities in terms of important State 
problems ; 

— expresses relationship between projects and 
general title I program objectives; 

— cixprcsses concern for important constituencies 
associated with important State problems; 

— indicates knowledge of institutional resource^ 
available to engage in projects germane to the 
^ State plan ; 

— expresses realistic oinderstanding of financial re- 
sources available; 

— provides for review of progress of projects to- 
ward fulfilling objectives of State plan; 

— provides for an evaluation component which 
* measures progress toward achieving 'objectives ^ 
ofthfplan; 

— selects pjojects which are clearly related to ob- 
jectives stated in the plan, 

lo giving attention to planning, the Council 
% examined strategies employed by States in develop-^ 
ing priorities and ii^ funding projects. The State 
plan is also impor<^?j:l as the basis for, holding State 
agencies accountable for fulfilling the purposes of 
title I and in .holding institutions accountable in 
making a contribution to the fulfillment of statewide 
program goals. Both the management and monitor- 
ing of the tide I prpgram begins with the planning 
function. 

In reviewing on a selective basis the general qual-^ 
ity of planning during the past 5 years of the title 
I program, the Council obser\'ed a tendency of State 
agencies to define objectives more realistically, that 
is in terms of achievable targets and goals. However, 
certain weaknesses of State plans persist. The fol- 
lowing Al t those most evident from a detailed review . 
of 1974 annual program amendments:' 




1. Plflns lack realistic and clearly defined ob- 
jectives:^ A strong tendency exists for goals to be too 
numerous ^r to<^ broad to furnish any standard 
against wl^fi progress can be gauged. Typical of 
such goals w.ere references, to providing opportuni- 
ties for'*^dults to become more productive or-to 
fhaximize the potential for atlult education. Goals 
were oft^ defined in broad problem terms such ;3is 
**human relations and ^ninority groups" or ^Iprohio- 
tion of economic stability." These indicate general 
areas of concern ; but unless refined in terms otspc- 
cific operational^objectives, they contribute little to 
the development of manageable'programs. . 

2. Plans confused the purpose of title I: Approxi- 
mately^ 20 percent of the* States express goals in 
terms 6f the institutional streng^ening aspect of the 
program. Examples of statements in this vein in- 
cluded reference to developing community outreach 
programs for colleges and universities or inter-uni- 
versity cooperation for concerted action on 'high 
priority statewide problerns. As stated most emphat- 
ically by one agency director, "The thrust of this 
program is institution building."' 

This fact attests to some confusion about the 
purpose of the act. As important as it may be to 
strengthen institutions, this goal ^ould not displace 
community problem solving as a primary focus of 
State plans. The tendency of some agencies to con- 
fuse means with ends has produced a lack of uni- 
fo^ity in essential components of State plans and 
has at times blurred the problem-solving purpoj|p^ot 
the program. 

3. Population groups to be served were' vaguely 
defined: An impressive quality of virtually all State 
plans was the knowledge expressed about the extent 
and nature of problems affecting the States. Whkt 
was lacking, as noted frequently by the Office of 
Education in requesting amendment modifications 
from the States, was a precise indication of the num- 
bers of persons to be served from the total universe 
affected, and, more significantly, the relationship 
of these persons to a particular community problem. 

Agencies commonly indicated that a certain num- 
ber of a total population would presumably be 
served by an anticipated number of projects in a 
particular problem area. The number served would 
be small when compared to the total population, 
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anH'no indication was given of the ^tential effect 
of a program which dealt with a small segment of 
a total population. Plans which dealt more effec- 
tively with the population tissue mentioned how 
grou^ to be served would relate to the problem. 
Therefore, it was their qualitative as well as their 
quantitative importance that warranted their being 
included in the State program. 

4. Continuing education resources were not de^ 
'fined:. In only three State plans was cxpUcit reference 

made to the continuing education resources avail- 
able vyithin the State to solve problems identified . 
in the plan. Such knowledge could provide agencies 
with'an indication of existing institutional resources 
or those which might be developed or strengthened 
to have the competencies needed to deal with the 
State's problems. 

5. Phased prograrn development is not expressed 
in State plans: The steps required to move through 
a series of objectives to the eventual attainment of 
State gbals were generally absent fronj State plans. 
Program phasing warcxpressed in terms of an ever- 
expanding audience or an enlargement of the geo- 
graphic arjeas to be covered^ As important as these 
goal^ might be, they do not account for new activi- 
ties that would expose new dimensions of the prob- 
lem and involve new forms of assistance for its 
amelioration. ' , 

. 6. Plans for objective evaluation are generally 
absent from State plans: With the exception of eight 
States which have or are now engaged in. third-party 
Evaluations, States limit evaluation to administrative 
reviews and occasional onsite visits. The absence of 
evaluation can.be attributed lo the time and money 
that comprehensive, systematic assessments would 
require. This lack,'' however, hinders sound program 
planning and development since the knowledge* of 
project outcomes and the methods used to achieve 
these outcomes require objective appraisals, of 
projects. 

7. Plans lachinformation about methods or strate- 
gies considered best suited to particu lar problem- 
solving tasks: Selectijjjn of appropriate methodologies 
for implementing certain objectives is virtually ab- 
sent from most State plans. Although the institution 
sponsoring the project should be primarily respon- 
sible for using resources and competencies consistent 
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Vith Its capabilities,- the Council^s evaluation shows 
th^t various strategics have varying degrees of rele- 
vance to different problem-solving objectives. State 
agencies should take greater cognizance of these 
strategies* in ^pecjfying approaches to specific tasks 
which need to be accomplished to further State goals 



and priorities 

Planning is 
selection, resc 



clearly related to such itenis as project 
urce allocation, and program mOni- 



torm^ and. evaluation. When viewed as a manage- 
ment tool, pla ining constitutes a means of defining 
and implemerting objettives, assessing results, \and 
establishing standards of accountability. It was the 
variable most lighly correlated with State program 
success. 

The Coiincl recognized that the kinds of plan- 
ning tasks beir g recommended would be beyond the 
ability of most State agencies as presently Staffed and 
funded. It is also clear that the extent and quality 
of planning bring called for would require a major 
planning effort that would, logically be carried out 
by commissicms having an overall responsibility for 
postsecondaiy education. 

Ideally, title I (HEA) should assist in the imple- 
nientation'of continuing education and community 
service objecaves which develop from comprehen- 
sive statewide planning which includes, as one of 
its component, planning for continuing education. 
However, State efforts at comprehensive planning 
are in a state of flux and the precise role of the newly 
establi^i^ postsecondary commissions in 47 States, 
may^decide to perform this function, has not 
yet been determined in all instances. The Council 
does support efforts to develop statewide planning 
for postsecondary education and particularly for con- 
tinuing education. Planning at this level would^ro- 
vide a contoxt for title I operations and allow the 
Program to relate more effectively to State contin- 
uing education goals. 

The developments which occur at this level do not 
obviate the need for better operational planning at 
the State title I agency level. Greater agency com- 
petence in planning would aid the effectiveness 5f 
State title I programs and facilitate statewide plan- 
ning for continuing education and community serv- 
ice when such planning becomes more established. 

The Council, therefore, recommends that Con- 
gress amend title I {HEA): 



... to permit an increase in the administra- 
tive allotment to each State from $25,000 to 
$40,000 to provide resources to State agencies for 
developing operational program pdans' ^and con- 
ducting* periodic evaluations of State tide -I 
(HEA) operatiras. 

Such 'acdon should complemented byiSteps 
to strengthen the State planning effort for all of 
postsecondary educadon so that State priorities 
for continiung education and community service 
may be elicited and communicated to ihe State 
tide I agency. 

CONCLUSION O ' 

The improvement oj State planning both for post- 
secondary education generally and continuing edu- 
cation specifically and a strengthening of title I plan- 
nihg are essential steps in creating within States a 
mor€ coherent and effiripnt use of educational re- 
sources. However, good planning is a point of de- 
parture for better programs and nof a substitute for 
sound project selection and management. The Coun- 
cils recommendations take cognizance of the total 
effort at the State level required to optimize the 
successfid uses of the title I program, f 



. 7. Has the Federal administration of the 
title I proglram been effective? 

In answering this question, an analysis of the func- 
tions prcsertdy performed by the Office of Education 
as well as those which might be added to strengthen 
the program will be examined. 

REUTIONS; WITH STATE PROGRAM? 

Title I of the Higher Education Act (1965) is 
the only funded State grant program administered 
by the Bureau of Postsecondary Education within ^ 
the 'Office of Education. The administering unit ^ 
within the Bureau,jthe Continuing Education and 
Community Service section, therefore has special 
relations with States uncharacteristic of other Bui^au , 
programs. 

The national office has its main point of contact 
with State opcratjbns through annual reviews of 



State plans and pibgram amendments. These con- 
tain statements of program priorities and provisions 
for allocafing program funds. -The office approxi- 
mates that 20 percent of staff time is devoted to re- 
viewing these amendments, ^ 

Office of Education personnel do not actively par- 
ticipate with State agencies or advisory bodies in 
formulating plans but do make a substantial con- 
tribution to their final form once they are submitted. 
This activitity is.prcsentiy handled by the director 
and three professional members of the staff. 

In addition, the national office arranges regional 
and national workshops for State agency directors 
and participates in the national tide I conference or- 
ganized by the national steering committee. This 
body is comprised of representatives of the State 
agencies selected from the various Federal regions 
and relays State concerns and interests to the na- 
tional office; 

The Office of Education also receives annual pro- 
gram and financial reports from State agencies and^ 
classifies this information according to institutions 
participating in the program, problem areas ad- 
dressed, ^rticipaiUs and ge'ograpKic areas served, 
and average gr^nt expenditures. This information is 
compiled and disseminated to the Commissioner of ^ 
Education, the Secretary of the Departm'ent, and 
Congress. The Office reports Annually to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on £xtensi6n and Continu- 
ing Education on the operations of . the tide I 
program. ^ 

The national title I office has attempted to take 
certain steps to improve the State operation of the 
program. Most significant has been the insistence 
that State plans project activities for a 3-year period 
' and give ^ater emphasis to a limited number of 
priorities consistent with the funds and institutional 
resources available. The tise of regional meetings for 
a consideration of project and program goals and 
strategies rather than exclusively for funding and 
administrative issues is another positive step in de- 
veloping a technical assistance or facilitating role 
for the jiational office. , . 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

What is lacking nationally is a strong technical as- 
sistance capability which could strengthen the ability 
of the national office to assist agencies in develop- 
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ing State plans — ^an aspect of the program -which has. 
bccn^ deficient'. Such a capacity would also facilitate 
the ability of the Office to systematize and utilize the 
cumulative experience about successful project ac- 
tivity and disseminate project information to State 
agencies and institutional project directors. Ta date, 
this^function has been performed jonly informally 
anct-sporadically. Program coherence and develop- 
ment arc more likely to be achieved through a grcajer_ 
utilization of project and program successes. 

The results of. this ev aluation pertaining to projec^t* 
performance can be a basis for Improving planning 
and project selection procedures at the State level. 
Results of discretionary grants now underway will 
be an additional source of information that will re- 
quire an active program of dissemination by the 
national office. In short, there is a reserv oir of knowl- 
edge about the projects which needs to be more sys- 
tematically applied to State operations. 

To provide for an upgraded technical assistance 
capacity at the national level which would be devoted ' 
primarily to assisting State operations, the Council 
recommends that Congress amtnd title 1 {HEA): 

... to provide for an allocation of 5 percent of 
appropuations under title I (HEA). tx» assist the 
Commissioner of Education for the purpose of 
providing technical assistancCto State agencies for 
program jlevelopment, operational planning, and 
evaluations designed to improve the St^te admin- 
istration of the program. 

In carrying out this function the Office of Educa- 
tion shbufd publish guidelinek and take appropriate 
administrative action to improve the operations of 
State programs. Such assistance would relate to : 

a. improving the planning and project selection 
procedures of State agencies, irfcluding the 
stipulation that arbitrary limits ujion the level 
of funding or duration of project grants do not 
constitute valid bases ' for ^ project proposal . 
approval; 

h. improving the operations of State title I ad- 
^ visory committees; ^ 

c. improving^^comillunication between the na- 
tional title I office and among the States to- 
encourage the sharing of information about 
title I projects and programs; 

d. - encouraging' and assisting State .agencies to 
5 initiate projects to be conducted by eligible in- 
stitutions within the State. 

28 ;• ■ ' ' ■ - . 1$ . ■ 



NATIONAU EMPHASIS PROGRAMS 

The Office of Edijcation has few inducements 
with which to encourage States to give greater at- 
tention to existing or^ emerging areas of national 
importance, although ^he program has produced 
significant projects whiCifi could have applicabilitjr 

^ to vastly expanded national audiences and the Couii- 
ciUs mandate in this evaluation to recomrnend proj- 
ects for replicatipn and expansion also suggests ah 

. avenue for pursuing nationally oriented program^. 
Title. I accomplishments in major problem areas 
have been identified elsewhere in this study. By 
adapting these to various Stat^ needs, their impact 
could be appreciably increased. There is also'^c 
need to anticipate new roles for continuing educa- 
tion and community service as new problems and 
priorities occur. Some leverage at the national level 
for moving Stated and institutions in the direction of 
such programs would add to the usefulness of ^tlc I 
a^ a catalytic agent for higher continuing education 
and community service. A stronger role for initiating 
certain kinds of progrg^ should be developed by 
the national office. 

To further this purpose, the' Office of Education 
should be given special authority to support State 
agency pr9grams which address themselves to im- 
f>ortant and emerging continuing education and 
community service concerns, particjalarly those 
which are presently receiving inadequate attention. 
Such authority could be applied annually and would 
operate with sufficient flexibility and funding ^so as 
not to interfere with the discretion of States to apply 
their program funds to State determined priorities. 
The Council recommends that Congress amend title , 
1{HEA): 

. . . to provide new legislative authority-for na- 
' tional emphasis programs that woujd provide sucK 
sums as necessary to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to be allocated to and administered by the 
* States to expand and replicate projects and pro- 
grams that wJoUld have national or regional im- 
rpact. Such programs and the fUnds required to 
finance them would be requested by the' Commis- 
sioner at the| time of the annual budget request 
for title I (HE^). * ^ 

The exercise of these, additional, responsibilities 
would be consistent with the State grant nature of 
this program. The technical assistance function 
would complement existing relations between the 

t 



Office of "kducation and State agencies. In a survey 
supplemental to the onsite review/conducted by the 
Council, (he 25 agencies contacted indicated very 
satisfactory relations with the national office. In ex- 
pressing ideas about possible improvements in the 
national administration of the program, the follow- 
ing w/sresome of -those mentioned : 

— make rnofc onsite visits^ - " ^ . 

-^render more assistance with State planning, 

— engagd in more followup regional meetings, ^ 

— dcv clop training .prograunsior new State agency 
directors. 

These observations indicate a State willingness to 
receive assistance from the national office, specifi- 
cally in the areas of planning and training. The ex- 
ercise of these functions would occur with full con- 
sultation with State directors in order to preserve 
. the cooperative spirit which presently characterizes 
relations between these two leveb of program admin- 
istration and to assure that the primary decisionmak- 
ing about title I. activity continues to reside with 
State agencies and advisory bodies^ 

ADMINISTRATION OF DISCRETIONARY GRANTS v 
AND PROGRAMS 

In 1974, the Coni!missioner*s discretiqti^ry grant 
programs as established in section 106 of title I as 
amended in 1972 provides for "programs and proj- 
ects . . . which arc designed to seek solutions to 
. national and regional problems relating to technolog- 
ical and social changes and environmental pollu- 
tion./" During its first year of operation, over 200 
proposals were reviewed, with eight outside special- 
ists assisting the staff of the Office of Edu<iation in 
. jtnaking final determinations about project awards. 
Virtually all proposals required further consulta/ 
tion with institutions in order to bring their objoc- 
tivcs and budgets'closer to OE's priorities and /uiad- ' 
' ing capacity. Periodic reviews of discretionary 
' grants will be made by the Office to ascertain pnog\ 
rcss being made in fulfilling the demonstration and 
experimental purposes of the program. ' ^ 

The Office of Education hasr also been assigned 
the authority throligh title I for carrying out con- 
tinuing education and community^ service programs 
for the aging. This authority, established by, Older 
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Americans Comprehensive Service Amendments of 
1973, ha3 >et to be funided. Hoth p^)g^ams establish 
a precedent for the national office to exercise a 
leadership role in important areas of continuing ed- 
ucation and community service. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER V 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS— COORDINATION 

The projects covered by title I ){HEA) are par- 
ticularly relevant to the^pfograms of otjjer agencies 
withui t^e Department of Health, Education, .and 
Welfare. The fact that title I project^ Tiave been in- 
strumental in assisting the aging, handicapped, drug 
offenders, and welfare recipients gives the program a 
natural relationship to other programs within-thc 
Office of Education and DHEIW. However, coordi- 
nation between the national title I office and these 
p/ograms has. not developed in such a way as to allow , 
other departmental agencies to integrate the results 
of title I activities into their respective programs. 
Likewise, the absence of coordination has denied the 
title ! program information about the priorities of 
thesje agencies which 'might be transmitted to title I 
field operations. Opportunities 'should exist for each 
to. take advantage of complementary continuing ed- 
ucation interests. , ;^ \ 

The titk I program would also benefit from more 
frequent and systematic contact with other Federal 
agencies whose programs relate to title f concerns. 
Housing, criminal justice and law ^hforcement,^mall 
businesses, and local and State government are some ' 
of the subjects shared by title I and other Federal 
departments. The Office of Education should estab- 
lish liaison vyith various agencies responsible for edu- 
cational programs that could yse t^ie result§.of suc- 
cessful title I projects. TJie Office should also^.ob- 
tain advice and gifidance from these agencies about 
activities contemplated under title I sponsorship 
which might be supportive of their programs. Ev^ry 
effort must be made to provide title I (HEA) with* 
a leadership position within the continuing educ'a- 
ftoii4:^grams of 'the.Fedcral Government, 
r ^Mk|||[ational Advisory Council has frequently 
n^^HPi|$^ck of coordination among federally sup- 
poWBjjprograms of continuing education and ex- 
tensforf. This assessment of"- title I confirms the 
Council in its belief that greater 'efforts must be 
made at the Federal level to achieve a coherent 



Federal effort in this field The title, I program, in^ 
particular, would profit from such a move because 
of its natural linkages to other Federal continuing 
education programs.. ^ 
^As an initial step in this direction, the Council 
recommends that the President establish: 

a Bureau of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service within the Office of Education 
to provide a national focus for Federal programs' 
concerned with education for adults in the world 
of work and for other postsecondary nontradi- 
tional education programs. The responsibilities of 
the Bureau would include: 

a. the administration of title I of the Higher 
Education Act; , 

b. the administration of programs relating to the 
financial and educational needs of adult part- 
time students; 

c. the administration of related contihuing educa- 
tion ancj community service programs such as 
drug abuse education and environmental 

education within the Office of Edutation ; 
• • 

d. a central information or clearingliouse function 
concerned with continuing education and com- 
mui)ity service projects and programs sup- 
ported by Federal funds; ' 

e. coordination with other Department of Health, 
Education, and Wclf^c and ofher Federal 
programs having similar or related concerns; 

f. the administration of experimental .and demon- 
stration *progra^ms to make postsecondar)' edu- 
cation more relevant to the practical needs of 
adult part-time students i and also to com- 
munities in using educatiohal resources to solve 

' social and economic problems." 

CONCLUSION - 

The locatiorH^^ihe title I program has denied it 
the stature and visibility required to make the pro-^ 
gram maximally useful to other programs within 
the^Ojffice of Education, DH^W, and other Federal 
agencies. The acquisition of other functions by the 
national title I office and a more defined responsi- 
bility for /;oordinating title I with the larger Federal 
effort in continuing education and extension justifies 
placing the administration of title I at a higher 
level within the Office of Education. A staff capa- 
bility and sufficient funding commensurate with 
these responsibilities would also need to be provided. 

^ . ' . ' • . il'. 



Tf^e effectiveness of the title ! operation nafionaUy 
and at the State level would be enhanced if such 
changes were accomplished, ' * 



8, What are |he characteristics of projects 
showing iht greatest promise of achieving 
the purposes of title I? 

A major concern of the evaluation was to find 
indicators of successful project perfohnilnce. A .suc- 
cessful project was one which served the primary 
purpose of helping people solve community prob- 
lems. All generalizations, about performance are 
based upon projects which gave evidence of satis- 
fying this essential purpose of the law. ^ 

c 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

The quality of project management emerged as 
the key c^afactjsristic associated with success. Project 
managertient means the leadership capabilities of 
project d^ectors. It includes their ability to mobilize 
and effectively use community and institutional 
resources, to plan systematically for the implementa- 
tion of objectivesj and to Create both institutional 
and community involvement in the project. Exces- 
sive reliance upon individual leadership independent 
of good administration or pianagement was less de- 
sirable froni the sttindpoint 'of long-range project 
impact.^** ' ^ ' 

' High quality leadership, sound management, and 
. good planning and organizational capabilities were 
" key ingredients of project success. 

PROJECT METHODOLOGY / 

The projects in this study used a variety ol educa- 
tional methods in serving participants, An^analysis 
of educational methods showed that proper method- 
. ology is a function oP project objectives ^nd that no 
particular methodology is preferable. The Council 
and its consultants observed that the method used 

"TA^ Councijl study found that the project leadership 
factor accounted for the largest number of characteristics 
or variables related to project success, 
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must account for thfc^ jlfeeds of' tlic' participants knd 
provide a learning forinat consistent with the atti- 
tudes, skills, and concepts being imparted. Methods 
or ' strategies depended upon the knowledge and 
skilk' needed by participants to'de^l with the com- 
munity, problem. The following examples illustrate 
possibly connections between project objectives and 
methods. 

The seminar or workshop method seemed to work 
best wherf the objective was to generate basic under- 
standing of an issue or whe^e the material presented ' 
was highly concentrated and fairly specific in nature 
and scope. Also, successful seminar-type projects pro- \ 
vided practical information which could be used 
readily in a work situation. An exariiple is a project , 
which offered practitigners working with the aging ^ 
a series of seminars concerned with gerontology.: 
However, seminars, particularly sl^ort ones, did not I 
substantially assist in solving mOre complex problems i 
unless coupled with followup .activity. 

Successful projects concerned' \Vith increasing the 
competencies or skills of individuals usually em- 
ployed counseling and technical assistance which ex- 
tende'd the benefits of more structured Icapling ex- 
periences such as classroom-oriented projects. These 
methods showed particularly good results wjth such 
groups as adults reentering education and the em- 
ployment market, minority business persons, and 
State and local officials, especially ^hosc assuming 
new roles and responsibilities. ^ 

Projects relating to complex pfoblems involving^ 
severaXinterest groups aijd having several dimensions 
showed success when a v ariety of methods were used 
to treat vi^rious facets of the problem. A successful 
title I effort concerned with regional economic de- 
velopment illustrated the value of using a combina- 
tion of methodologies over an extended period of 
• time ino^der to deal effectively with different groups 



and interests associated with a complex prolilent. Re- 
search, consultancy, and training were[ needed-, at 
various intervals throughout the project to^oduce a 
.range'of problem-solving skills. 
^ Other projects required expeqential learning to 
give greater relevance and practicality to proganis to. 
equip practitioners with new skills and abilities::In-. 
te/nship or apprentice experienccii such as'ilios^r. 
found in succe^ful programs for dnig d'nd alGohoip 



cbunselors increased the ability of ' individuak to 
^Tiove directly into work situations. 

Successful project;s -^tailored their educational 
methods and delivery, systems to fit the needs of par- 
ticipants and their relationship to the problcxrt. 



TARGET GRQUP - 

1. Proximity to the problem: All studies showed 
the importance of focusing upon persons who weij^ 
directly affected by or*had the ability to bring about 
solutions to problems. Projects aimed at peijons-who 
were peripheral to the problerq generally did not 
achieve results or provide evidence that even over 
time their efforts would alter conditions contributmg 
to the problem." 

Projects for well-defined target groups were more . 
succe$sful. The analysis shows this to be particulariy 
true in projects which aim service directly upon 
those experidticing the problem. 

Examples also show that program effort could be 
dissipated on too varied an audience and enhanced 
when focused on a discrete, relevant group. To illus- 
trate, a regional planning project initially attempted 
tp influence a varied group of community persons to 
implement zoning and planning requirements. After 
months of limited accomplishment, the audience 
vvas narrowed to a more selectfcroup of key decision- 
makers and the project'4|H|g^iplishments were 
more noticeable. 

Further analysis revcafed' 
approaches in defining suitable target groups. Some 
projects concentrated on ultimate^ beneficiaries — 
those who were being denied service or were most 
seriously affected by a particular coipniunity prob- 
lem. Others focused on practitioners whose organi- 
zational positions gave them leverage in the change 
* process. . - 

The relevance of the target group is a function of 
the components of the probleni: If access io service 
is a problem,;,,then activity concerned with improv- 
ing the.deii>:ery system and the^servdcing capability 
^^of agcntsvin^ the system ma^ If, however, 

thc ji^ed is to.aLfTect individual'skills and competen- 
, ctc^Jjn iifimediate and demortstrafele ways, then an 
appi^at^kh^t dirc^ toitehes people affected by 
/ ' ■ > ^^^^z / ' [ V, '^^ \^ " ^* -V* 

T'fiih ^finding tifiis a jnajor subirtdlcat^r of success by 
Lisiie and; Assdciaf^ in atrundependent rating of projects' 
conducted: }or the Council 
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the problem is w*arranted. Ifhe way in ,vvhich the 
problem is defined and th^ str^teg) devise J for at- 
tacking its various aspects are interrelated apd 
should be judged when selecting projects. ^ 

. An example of a failure Jo observe this principle 
was found in a project aimed at changing the finan* 
cial management practices of mupicipalities. Atten- 
tiion ^vas.aimed at persons who cpUld not change the 
financial and budgetary ,p]|ocedures of the system 
because they were too, removed from the polic>- 
making leveK Their training could not produce, re- 
sults because the initial decision to^odify the system 
had not been 'made ^t critical political or adminis-. 
trative e(!hclbns. ; 

Succe^ful projects ^ere directed at persons who 
were affqctcd b> a problem or who could influence 
policies and . procedures important to its solution. 

2. Project focus: Son]c projects were demonstrabl)*^ 

more eflective than others in having an impact in 
- * * ft ' ] * 

reliitively similar or parallel ^problem areas. The 
•strategies or approaches employed in r^ching par- 
ticipants were.- important m mfluertci/ig project . 
results: • ' 

For purposes of analysis, projects are grouped. in - 
the following broad categoijies which reflect both / 
the focus\>f th^ project and intended target groups : 

a. Public education on cdmmunity ^roblem^ 

b. Continuing education/icommunity service for 
change agents; that'i?, State and \oc^\ gov- 
ernment personnel,^ organizatioi^al or com- 
munity leaders j • 

* c. Community/economic development 

d. Community service and continuing education 
for community groups; that is, ultimate bene- 
ficiaries such as'minorities, the diiadvantaged, 
the elderly. 

These categories are not mutually exclusive and 
most projects coulc| be assigned more tlj an one label. 
Hpwever, these designations are convenient for ^ 
grouping projects in terms of general (A)jectives and 
participant categories. » ' 

a. Public education dn commufiity problems: This 
category covers projects concerned principally wiihj^, 
increasing public undcrBta«ding of important com- 
munity issues. The results of such projects are irfvari- 
ably difficult to assess because their goals arc general 
and their audiences less structured or di.scj2rnible. 



^ Several projects in'thc sample permit compa'risons 
among projects. seeking to produce new public Atti- 
tudes and a ])asc for.community action. - ^ 

A neighborhood of Kansas City, Mo. was helped 
through a' community education project sponsored 
by^the XJnIversit) of Missouri andRockhurst College 
. to redress ur^air housing arid real estate practices 
that were upsetting the integrated quality of the 
communit). In ^addition to seminars for residents 
and communit^^ leaders on the benefits of a racially 
mixed neighborhood^ a coalition was formed and a 
fulKtime housing coordinator was hired to provide 
follow up to the community education aspects of the 
project. 

Another project which offered environmental in- 
formation (o consumers ma) have been education- 
ally valid but was terminated and not c?apitalized 
upon in wa>s that could assist the community. Ap 
even less successful project produced a curriculum 
in environmental steadies but did not focus on* an 
audience^ that could readily effect'change or apply 
the results of what wds essentially an academic^ 
exercise. ' ^ * . 

High visibility was another characteristic of suc- 
cessful educational projects for the community at 
large. Broad public education progr^ams were more 
successful when they attracted sufficient official and 
community attention. A project devoted to defining 
future social and economic goals for an entire State 
was initiated by Congressmen and received active 
support from the Governor. Statewide €ducationaj 
and community resources were devoted to the proj- - 
ect, and a substantial number of citizens participated. 

Important ingredients of success .in public educa- 
tional projects are attention to a sighificarit problem 
th^t ^reaches substa&itial numbers.ot participants, fol- 
lowup activity which capitalizes upon the awareness 
{produced by such programs;^ and High visibility or 
public and qfficial recognition. 

b. Continuing education ar/w community service 
for change agents: A major category^oT title I activ- 
ity involves training, consultancy, and- technical as- 
sistance for government personnel and community 
leaders. Successful projects in this class relate to per- 
sons who.sc authority and influence could be, deci- 
sive in bringing about change. 

A regional planning project which changed its,* 
target to relate more precise!) to people who did the 
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planning as well as another project which ignored* 
the role of important decisionmakers in a financial 
managgncnt training ptw^ium abo illustrate the 
importance of aiming at participant^ who are pivotal 
to the problem. * , . • " ' 

E\ idence of success in this ar^a often corresponds 
to a foUowthrough service, usually in the form of 
technical assistance. This permits an immediate apr 
plication of knowledge. When measuring the impact 
of projects on Stateand local officials, all studies con- 
sijtentl) preiferred projects which helped officials 
apply skills and knowledge directly to problems. Less 
Successful projects explored only t^e general dimen- 
sions or background of a problem and did n9t pro- 
vide for knowledge transfer^ 

An incr<:ase in the (Capacity of inViividuab to pro- 
\ide servict was very important in projects in this 
.category . One^can, therefore, imply that such proj- 
ects should provide participants with skilb, tech- 
niques, and knowledge thatxan be transferred to.a 
work context., ' ^ 

c. Contmutitty/ economic development: These 
projects stress 'the improvement in the economic 
or social v lability of communities. They exhibited a 
range of characteristics which can be regarded as 
success iAdicators. ' 

The technical competence of project managers 
and advise^^ is't)f tnajpr in^portance where long- 
range efforts "are needed to bring about demonstrable 
change.^All data pointed to staff and institutional in- 
volvement and competence as critically important to 
th^ surcess of co^nmunity or economic development, 
pr<J|/cts. ^ ^ ' . ^ ' t 

Two projects which w^er^e ^ated as highly success- 
ful exemplify th^ characteristics associate^^ith suc- 
^e^s. ,A project unde^JaKcn^by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
^versity led to luc cstablislirnentjyi^ or- ■ 

ganization which^ha^ become aH^ase for redressing, 
citfcen griev ances and improving the housing, educa- 
tional, ^^llfST health services of "the community. An- 
other project sponsored by Clarion State College in 
Pennsylvania produced a^oncentration of resources 

on the economic development of a region .of Penn- 

< ' * * 

sylvania. Both projects hav e»maintained active con; 

sultation with their respective communities, have 
multiplied resources beyond initial title I inputs, and 
have receiv edst^t^ihtial staff and institutional com- 
mitment.' The study firjds in^stitutronal.commitm^nt 



and mtensive staff involvement to be most vital in I 
cases of community development projects. The ef- 
fective liabon* which exbtei between the project re- 
cipients and the institutions in both cases shows that 
focusing on the actual members of the community 
experiencing the problem was very important, 
^" Successful community /economic development 
projects are characterized by the involvement of 
those most innately concerned with the problem 
and substantial institutional and staff commitment. 

d. Continuing education and commiinity service 
for community groups: Community service projects 
serve (constituents who experience problems by, vir- 
tue of.their membc^hip within a particular commu- 
nity group. These pfoject^ most frequently serve the 
disadvantaged, minorities, women, and the elderly. 
Successful community serv Icc^projects generally wer^ 
characterized by a strong" participant orientation. 
For example, feedback from participants and follow- 
through activitiofi which reenforced participants in 
solving problttnTwere fourfd in conununity service ' 
projects aimca at ultimate beneficiaries. 

Projects aimedj^t ppple who help those with a ^ 
problem can be effective when the relationship of 
the helper to the beneficiary b clear and when provi- 
sion b made for a direct application of service. ' 

All studies found .that projects focusing on the ul- 
timate, jclients Should account for participant needs 
in planning and implementing projects and should 
employ learning strategies that encourage recipients, 
to apply Itnowledge to practical situations. Impact b 
also seemingly greater when the project concentrates 
on a specific and dbcrete population,4- Projects for 
these gropps also required sustained siafl and insti- 
tutional commitment to achieve maximum success. 

Projects concerned with^ asgbting' comnjunity 
groups provided services fui and employecL^^p^ 
proaches which invx)Ived-those'^irectly afield by^^ 
the problem. Such projects were focused^n a specific 
population and involved intensive st^ff^pci institu- 
tional ppmmitment. * ^ 



TYPE OF SPONSORING INSTITUTION 

Certain types of instifutions exhibited strength in 
particular ar^as of community servi/:e and continu- 
ing education. . ■ 

1. Land grant and State universities: Land grant 
!Wid, major State universities showed special compc- 
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,tence in mounting projects requiring a multidisci- 
plinar) approach. In instances where statewide or 
regional projects were successful, such institutions in- 
variabl) plar)ed a lead role. In addition, 4-)ear pub- 
lic institutions seemed to have the advantage in proj- 
ects that demanded a variet) of technical competen- 
cies and educational modes in .order to handle ^the 
various dimensions of the problem. , " | 

Land graqt institutions were particularly succjcss- 
ful in carry ing out environmental pi:ajects.^is fi^d- 
* ing implies a need to have an adequate l&id vaned 
resource base to handle a problem as*^omplex .ajrid 
multifaceted as environmental change. • 

The special competence of land grant* or Stite 
universities to marshal widel) dispersed resources in 
a State and to facilitate recognition for projects con- 
cerned with issues best resolved in a statewide con- 
text further explains the special rolfe which these m- 
stitutions can play in the title I Jjrogram. 

Several projects illustrate effective activities by 
such institutions. The Georgia project for profes- 
sickials whq worked with the aged jwas able to ac: 
tivate a network of colleges to corabme the technical 
and continuing education expertise of the State uni- 
versity with resources of communities and postsec- 
ondar> institutions at the lo^al level. The problem 
had statewide significance but used Iqf al iristitutions 
to extend State university *s special competence in 
gerontology. ^ # 

Iowa and Lousiana undertook efforts to develop 
long-range goals for their citizens. The lead role of 
major^public institutions in both States was critical 
to the* success of these projects. The Tennessee proj- 
ect to train tax asscssors required-^gpnsorship which*' 
could address- the problem across, the State and. was, 
thcrefoic,.* undertaken by a/' special^ unit created • 
" within the university system/'Such institutions in re- 
cent years- have shared jt,heir experti^Q ^vjth other in- ^ 
StitutiortS and havc.iTaultiplied. Iheir efforts through' 
networks comprised of local cqljegcs^and universities.' ^ 

Rrojccts;.. addressing major statewide, /problems 
which rjequire a sustained and comprehensive. .ap- 
proach for .their solution seem to be rhore succ^i||^ul . 
when rti^nagedtby majqr public 4-year or land grant 
•jnStitutions. ' • / 

2. . Community college^ f Commumiy. college proj- 
ects have met the success criteria when Xocusing on 
local. prpblems and expressing a strong iastUiatipnal 



commitment to deal with the problem. Community 
colleges, especially those with a strong commitment 
to community servicef*have found an affinity^ ^tK 
the title I program. An analysis of exemplary proj- 
ects submitted by State agencies shows "that^'such 
schools function most effectively when they take ad- 
vanta^e of their local settings and serve, in close 
cooperation with otijjrr community resources, de- 
fined local audience. Community colleges also act 
.as local sponsors for mdfe comprehensive regional or 
statewide projects whictiLiieed locally based commu- 
nity service outlets. 

The special accomplfshjnents of community col-, 
leges to be weighed against certain shortcom 
ings of their participation in the title I proi 
Some colleges have used title I funds tcTsupport 
broad adult education programs that only tangen- 
. tially touch significant community problems. Since 
such activities could be a normal part of the program 
of these colleges, there is a serious question concem- 
ing^the appropriateness of using title I funds for this 
purpose. 

3. Private colleges and uniyeriities: Private col- 
leges and universities, although not a large number, 
did provide examples of highly successful projects. 
Successful activity by private institutions requires a 
long-range effort by the institution as well as careful 
attention to project leadership and institutional com- 
mitment. Although such factors are imp.ortarTt in 
any project, alt^valuato.rs agreed that special attfenr 
tion must be jJaid to managernent and planning 
functions when making grants to private institutions, 
presumably because of their lack of experience with 
comnriuriity tJuti'eacli. ' ' » " 

Different types of'irtstitHtions-Tia\:e different tyf^ 
,bjt,re$burces which can contribute ta^uccessful proj- 

, ectsT "Large State' institutions were iTlort' successful 
than oAier^ vvitH* projects that required mkny re- 

'spurees and which airried at regional or statewide* 
probfems.' Cob^imunity colleges-Were e^cially com- 
petent jto deal with problems involving local prob^^ 
lems and client groups. . , . ^ 

CONCLUSION ' V . . . ; 

. The generalizations dl?ot^t, prajecjt performance^irif 
dicate that there is' a rationale to sele,cting project's 



which includes decisions ^t>ut the' aspect of the 
problem to be solved, the selection* of participants . 
vis'h-tis jkeir relationship to the problem^ tKe 
method or strategy, best suited to serving participant 
needs, and the kind of institutional sponsorship most 
likely to produce the resources and competences 
consistent with project objectives, T(iese gener'Cdiza- 
tions obviously are not categorical Thefy indicate 
possible or probable associations between certain 
project objectives and other tjariables likely to. 
• achiepe objectives. They can serve as a basis for the 
technical assistance, training, and planning functions^ 
proposed elsewhere in this report. Their application 
to the title [^program will contribute io- further re- 
finement about what works mo^t effectively in 
achieving program goals and project objectives. 
They do constitute a basis for selecting and repiew- 
irig title I projects and programs more systertidtically 
and can contribute to a higher level of 'professional 
competence in conducting continuing education and 
community "^frvice projefts, particularly tffose com- 
mon to the title I program. ^ \ 



9. WImt are the characteristicsi of projects 
showing the greatest retlirn for Federal dol- 
lar spent? I; . . * : * 

The difficult tasJc''»o/ assigning benefit to social 
* programs is cdmpouhdid when , examining title I 

because of its inherent variety aiji^J broad purpose. It 

'is, also^^difficult.to measure benefit in this {>rogram 
, because educational assistance frequently requires a 

period of maturation before Results become Icnovvn 

or evident. However, the titlfe I program docs show . 

relative diflfcrenccs among projects in terms of *their 

ability to produce results or provide scquejs which 

further extend the benefits of initial jnvcstments. The 
' following principles distinguish title I projects* which 

have produced a satisfactory return fpr t^e resources 

invested as judged by certain identifiable benefits 

1 . Vjajects developed to carry ^out a part of a State. ^ disposal systems and other environmental issues were 
plan wi0i carefully identified pri6rities.\ Projects specifically linked to the larger issues addressed by 
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' which become the basis of expanded project or pro- 
gram activities vrtthin a State are more cflFccti^c be- 
cause they, stimulate the ongoing effect frequently 
required to achieve impact upon a problem. ^ 

This principle is iflustrated by a consumer cduca=. 
tion project in Tennessee involving $436,956 an 
institutions over a 4-year period. Both cd^sunlers 
and ageilcy personnel who C9uld influence Jhe Jbuy- 
ing and saving habits of consumers were targeted 
upon. The project was one of the first statewide 
projects xandertaken in T^nessee, largely at the ini- 
tiative of thcjState agency. It was experimental f rbm 
the standpoint of both its /problem focus *and 
its institutional ipskcup. In fi^tal year 1974, -roe 
^tate agency and advisory body decided;to make this 
* effort the major thrust of the State program. 
, The projecf is considered especially beneficia^ 
because it was expanded to include a wider audij 
ence, a greater variety of approaches, and a degree 
of concentratfen which increased its potential impaci 
upon the State. On an expanded basis, the use ol 
more far-reaching methodolo^es such as manuals^ 
public telecasts, and a variety of training courses thaj. * 
reach an audience sizable enough to make a differ^ 
eBce in a problem which has statewide 'implications ^ 
has,been possible. ^ 
The University of T^ne, through its pubUip 
, broadcasting facilities, created public Understanding 
of the difficulty in reconciling the concerns of en- 
vironmentalists with thos^ adyoJatlng more rapid 
^ economic growth. The project pr^scijted a simulated 
problem-solving situation designeii t6 treat this issue. 
* The project involved approximately 50,000 residents 
^of the State In examining variqjis positions cpncem 
ing conservation and economic ^wth. The exercis* 
^ dd^icted local bodies discu|^n^ complicated issuds 
which were likely to emerge |wnq|i industry and con- 
servationists clashed over pnoritits. The project was 
^ stmctured to obtain citizen input from throughout 
tTie State. 

As a broad community education program, the 
project had benefit because public understanding 
could be linked to imminent problem-solving tasks. 
The development of the marine industry of the State 
as well as new legislation concerning solid waste 




the television project, The project dcmpnstrated its 
effectiveness by^providing both the context in which 
more specific kinds of problem-solving tasks, could 
be updcrtakcn and a general ^area of emphasis fof 
the State program. ^ ' t 

.The. project cost of $46,452 seems j^tified given 
the approximately 50,000 persons reached and the 
continuhig»focu5 of the State program on the Issues 
to which the project was directed. . , . • 

2. Projects which were designed with repUccLtiqn 
and expansion as infentional objectives: Certain 
projects have been designed to introduce new pro- 
grams which could be replicate J and expanded. else- 
wl^erc. 

An example of such a project is. a women's educa- 
tional reentry project in the Santa Clara County area 
of California. Initially sponsored by DeAnza Com* 
munity College for low-income women, the project 
developed subsequently at three neighboring com- 
munity colleges. With an initial enrollmtnt of 35 
women, the project now reaches 300 women an- 
nually. Title I also supported the replication aspect 
of the project through a coordinator who served all 
of the participating institutions. 

The pilot effort included a counseling program for 
women who had decided to resume their education 
and, in most instances, to pursue new careers. Classes 
were organized to account for the special needs of 
. these women. An innovative feature of the program 
included a child development center which gave 
mothers access to a special educational program for 
their children as well as some.practicaj experience in 
child care. The latter was funded from child, de- 
velopment funds and illustrates how title I efforts can 
be combined with other funding sources to expand. 
\ project coverage. \ ' 

Elehients of the prpject introduced at DfcAnza'* 
^ hav'e become Qomponents of the project in o,ther 
, institutions. To further the expansion of this model, 
the State, agency has supported th?. former coordina- 
tor of the program in explaining the project to other 
State.agencies considering programs for women seek- 
ing new educational- opportunities. These delibera^ 
attempts at replication give additional benefit tu the 
project. , 

Conversely, projects which command a major 
portion of the State's funds but do not impact upon 



State priorities or future funding criterja arc less cost 
effccjtive. Tor cxamplt, a State With an annual pro-* 
gram appropriation of 5| 16,000 used $23,000 to 
fund an fen\ironmcntal information program con- 
ducted on a local radio station^ The project's success 
in arousing public attention was demonstrated *by. 
j)ublic reaction through telephone calls. However, * 
the interest generated by the project was not capital- ^ 
izcd upon. The project was di^ontinued,* and no 
further efforts were fnade to prdmgte environmental' 
education during the period immediately following 
the project. Failure to extend th^ benefits ,bf a well- 
^ funded project or to use it'as the* basis for an ex-^ 
panded proglram in envdrorimental educatioli di- ^ 

minished iis efJectivfeness. ' 

.* ^ • . . 

3. Projects which ihow a multiplier effect, that is, 

which bring other resources to bear on problems, 
demonstrate good return for the resources invested: 
Such projects are those which have been. the basis 
upon which other federally assisted programs haye 
built or which have produced support from other 
community or private organizations. Several ex- 
amples of su^ projects can be cited. 

A project in Minnesota concerned with improving 
the ability of low-^incorfie homeowner^ and tenants to 
economically maintain comfortable Homes was suc- 
cessful in generating $1 milOon in low-interest loan , 
funds from a Mirmeapolis savings'and loan associa- 

jion. . ^ ^ \^ 

A Minnesota project concerned with* artawide 
planning irj 19 counties capitalized upon its initial 
' project success by ^curing $400,Q00 from a private 
foundation. The total title I investment has been 
$86,861. A total of 8 regional banks provided 
$45,000' to support a trainings program for 100 
elected 'and apjjointed officials m the region. 

A project in the'^Anacostia area of Washington, 
D.C, \^d^ich^ thrqugh the services of George Wash- 
ington Uni verity, has developed a community serv- ^ 
ice center^which provides legal ^aid, consumer 
ccftj'nselirf^'and health education ^servic^ has fe-' 
cently received a $25,000 grant from a private 
foundation. / ^ 4 ^ ^ • 

Information on tlijtsc projects suggests that extcr-' 
naL funding is mqrc likely to be available, once proj- • 
ect viability, is established. The ptojectS discussed in 
section 6 which demonstrate the application of other 
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resources toiY^ird community problems all illustrate 
projects prcpucing' d multiplier eflfect . 

4. Projects which conirtbute to action sequels^ 
either by public agencies or Federal, State,' or local 
governments: Such proiccts' permit a fairly immedi- 
ate application of knowledge and produce change^ 
which have more profound and far-reaching effects 
uport the problem. 

A project, in Nebraska which collected iriforma- 
tion on the operations of councils of government 
from around the Nation provided the basis for ^tab- 
*lishing such councils throughout the State. The,projr 
ect alfowed the State to distill from a range of ex- 
periments in regional government the system which 
was likely to^be most effective. Legislative action es- 
tablishing councils followed the research conducted 
under the project. ^ 

Another project Irving the Lake Superior region 
of Wisconsin i>sed research efforts to produce infor- 
niation used by planners and citizens in developing 
water quality plans fpr the Lake Superior Basin; 
The project helped implement the citizen involve- 
ment requifement of tfie Federal Wafer Pollution 
Control Act ofll972 by creating public understand- 
ing of the water control problems of the area and 
providing infdrmatiori to citizen groups which en- 
abled them to take action to prevent further pollu- 
"tion of the lake. The project stimulated $163,195 
in support frbm other Federal agencies andone State 
agency for seven related water quality studies. 

These examples are among those which ^an be 
used to show the value of organizing projects in 
conjunction wjth larger problem-solving objectives 
and feeding educational ass^tance into a series of 
actions designed <o achieve a more ambitious goal. 

% ' ^ . - • 

COfiCLUSION * ^ . 

The effectiveness of title I projects canntt be 
linked solely to an indication of immediate benefit. 
But the examples presented db indicate results either . 
in the form of alterri&tive sources of junding, further 



10» What are the means by which the most 
successful projects can be. e^andjed and 
replicated? * , " ^ 

^./Replication and .expansion as devices for using 
project and program success require adaptation 
rather th^n literal transfer when applied to the title 
I prograiji. The flexibility of the program has made 
it possible to develop projects which^uit highly local 
circumstances. This quality of the program has been 
a constructive aspect of title 1 and thus* should b<^^ 

* preserved to' serve problem arenas and communities 
which might not otherwise be served. 

However, common fields of interest shared among 
States and regions constitute a basis for a fuller util- 
ization ^f model projects. The following table shows 
the frequenc>'of certain Statcselect^d priorities and 
suggests areas where project replication and expan- 
Jon might take place : 

State Program Priorities (1974) 



Number of 
States 



Community service programs for local and 

State public officials A - : - . 22 

Economic development and employment 18 

Environmental problems and growth poli- 
cies _ 17 

Poj^ulations with special educational needs. 16 
Community education for i long-range de- 

* velopmcnt - 14 

Organizational assistance for ' community 

problem solving ^ 14 

Health services ^ ^ 12 ^ 

Relating older Americans.to society , 9^ 

J' ^ 

' ^ ^ 

The borrower or adopter of title I projecfs should 
consider not only'the activities of a projeft.but also » 
methods or approaches used in projects. The s^t\ 
cifics of^projects might differ but comparability 
copld exist in the dimensions of the problem, types 



community and institutional support of the activity, . of audiences l^ng reached, or methods and strate-:* 

* r explication and expansion of the project Xo enlarge ^ gies being used. For example, a project* in chviitoq- 

its "scope or the size of Its audience, or in significant mental education may be similar, in design and 

^oUoWup action whick brings about appreciable^ , approach to any project which attenipts' to assist' the 

' change f\ir a comrriunity. All show a return beyojid general public to understand a ppmplex, muhrface.ted 

the initial project^ investment. problem. Cases should be, viewed as illustrations 
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applicable to specific problem areas as. well as ex- 
amples of certain types of project strategics. Both 
projeci content and methodology are important. 

OlSCRETfOHARY BfiOJECTS 

The discretionary grant program started in 1974 
'has pclrmitted some successful uses of title I to bc- 
toirie the basis for expanded program efforts. Inter- 
. ^tat^*'project$ in training local officials and education 
.^^^ft^TiW^cxj arc examples of Office of Education ini-'^ 
^ tiative on behalf of some important exemplar)' proj^ 
ects. iTiis mechanism is being used to focus States 
and institutions on rtiajor thrusts of title I program- 
ing. The discretionary grant program is, therefore, 
one device which can be used to highlight projects 
that can be replicated and expanded. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is integral to an expansion or repli- 
cation effort. The diverse nature of the title I uni- 
verse requires that successful projects be tied to spe- 
cific program areas in order to accommodate the 
varied nature of th^ prograni. Some categorization 
of projects in terms of areas common to the States 
needs to precede any effort to expand or replicate 
projects. Then evaluation of a number of projects 
in various program categories can take place. 

In,'consultation with State agencies and advisory 
bodies, the Office of Education should establish • 
success criteria' ^gainst which project accomplish- 
ment can be measured.' A related task concerns the 
reporting of^\}rojects. In addition to the standard 
information now being required on annual reports, 
additional results-oriented questions should be in- 
cluded. Such documentation would allow the Ofl^cc 
of Education to gage the effectiveness of the project' 
^ and make judgments as to whether it is suitable (or 
replication and expansion. 

* V ' * 

NATIOfNAL EMfHASIS PROGRAMS 

The Commissioner of Education also should be 
given special authoritj^ to allocate funds to States to 
engage in certain national emphasis programs. This 
would provide an incentive to $tates and institutions 
to orient some project^ toward programs of national 
significance. The fact, that successful pr6jects pres- 
ently exist in niany fields which are nationally im- 



portant suj^ests that such a program could be used 
to facilitate their replication and expansion. 

COMMUNiCATION/ TRAINING, AND' DEVELOPMENT 

The national office should improve its efforts to 
acquaint State agenc) <;iifectors with successful proj- 
ects. The tendency of States to inldate projects "with- 
out examining the existing title I experience denies 
the program growth and development.' 

Regional, and national workshops a^e a vehicle 
presently available to the Office of Education that 
can be used to share information and experienc.e 
about project and^program successes. These should 
be expanded to include representation from advisory 
bodies and institutions participating in the program. 

Because of the community based nature of title I, 
provisions should be made for periodic meetings 
with important user or client groups associated with 
title I. The input of such groups would be particu- 
larly relevant when deciding upon major areas of 
title • I expansion through national emphasis 
programs. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL mOGRAMS 

Coordination with other programs within the De- 
partment of Heakh, Education,/ and Welfare and 
the Federal Government would also promote the 
replication and expansion of title I projects. A cli- 
mate which would encourage Federal agencies to 
use, adopt, or promote suitable title I continuing 
education or community service projects within their 
program could be a highly effective means making 
far-reaching use of title I successes. The national 
office should report to these agencies about title I 
projects which are germane to their missions. 

The Council has made recommendations about 
improving the national administration of the title I 
program. These , actions would also assist ki the 
. replication and expansion of successful projects. To 
reiterate: 

— The technical assistance functions of the Office 
of Education as provided for in recommenda- 
tions '^IJb and 5, and question 7, pages 27-30 
of thcTreport would assist appreciably in creat- 
ing communication between the national office 
and States that would contribute to the sharing 



^^Recommendations r^f^rrfd, to att^ found on pp. 
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of information about effective title I projects 
and programs. 

— The Council's recorntnendaiion 4ay and ques- 
tion Ty pages 28 29 requ^esting an amendment 
to title I to allow, for an appropriation to States 
for conducting national emphasis programs 
furthers the objective of providing States and 
institutions with an inducement to conduct' 
projects which relate to national issues and 
which. make use of exemplar) State supported 
projects or discretionary projects. 

— The provision for a bureau level organization 
within the Office of Education {recommenda- 
tion 1 and question 7, page 30) which would 
bring the title I program closer to other Office 
of Education programs concerned with con- 
tinuing education and nontraditional develop- 
ments within . postsecondary education would 
foster the kind of coordination and communi- 
cation required to relate title I experiences to 
the objectives of other programs. Also, an entity 
at a higher level within the,Office of Education, 
with appropriate functions, would contribute 
to better liaison with other programs and in- 
' crease opportunities fer transmitting, title I ac- 
complishments to these programs. 

STATE AGENCY ROLE 

In order to encourage the replication aAd expan- 
sion o£ projects. State, agencies should consciously 
fund projects which are. identified because of their 
potential for replication and expansion. This process 
can be largely facilitated by better State agency 
planning. IfTs assumed that a fundamental feature 
of such plans would be an indication of major prob- 
. lem areas "or demonstration* projects which, if suc- 
cessful, will become the basis for statewide programs 
or at least for^grpjects tha^ are shared among sev- 
eral institutions. In such instances, the evaluation 
function needs to be stressed to assure that suitable 
projects emerge' as prototypes. Replication and ex- 
pansion assumes greater agency initiative in en- 
couraging and actively supporting projects because 
of^their value in guiding th^ agency and institutions 
toward important areas for title I irvyolvement. 

State agencies should also "encourage projects and 
programs which 'have implications for statewide 



problems and are capable, of utilizing various insti- 
tutions in the State. This capacity would place agen- 
cies in an initiating role and allow' them to stimu- 
late institutions to^ make use" of exemplary projects 
which could be adapted to local institutional arid 
communfty circumstances. , 
t Recommendations concerned with improving 
State operations also serve the objectives of rep- 
lication and expansion at the State level. Th|c Coun- 
cil has proposed that States; 

— conduct national emphasis pjpgrams, 

— improve their planning and evaluatic n func- 
tions with assistance from the national offi.ce, 

— undertake State agency initiated projects which 
would contribute to the eventual replication 
and expansion of successful projects and pro- 
grams. 

/» 

CONCLUSION 

The emphasis* upon replication, flrid expansion 
suggests a new type of management at bot^ the 
State agency and Federal levels. More effective 
State planning coupled with the capacity to monitor 
and evaluate projects becomes indispensable to 
project replication. Project methods and results will 
require careful documentation so that the project 
in its entirety becomes the model upon, which other 
projects are developed. More consistent and sys- 
tematic efforts for institutions within States to^share 
information should occur throughout the develop- 
ment and implemefitation of projects. 

At the national level, the Federal title I office has 
a greater responsibility to collect and disseminate in- 
formation about project successes. Evaluatioji must ' 
also be strengthened at the national level so that 
those projects which the Office of Education recom- 
mends to States can be validated as replicable proj- 
ects. Additional authority to induce States and in- 
stitutions to focus i)n problerris of national impor-^ 
tance is also needed. * . - 

Mandatory measures to assure re plication and ex- 
pansion are incompatible , with the purpose andfpirit 
of title I. Howeuer, measures which can prmuce' 
better coordination and communicatioit and pro- 
vide incentives for generating pilot projects and stim- 
ulating the utilization of good projects would pro- 
duce a' climate and context in which replication and 
expansion would be more likely to occur. D 
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Summary of Recommendations 
With Supporting Comments 



I, The title I program has demonstrated the inter- 
est and capacit) of postsccondar) institutions and 
communities to engage in cooperative problem- 
fx)lving efforts. The accomplishments of the program 

' indicate that title I has the potential to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was established. The pro- 
gram has been unique in serving a broad rsinge of 
needs confronting communities and their citizens, 
has* responded to these needs through a variety pt 
institutional arrangements, and has developed a 
significant number of problem -solving strategies to 
deal with community problems. 

The Council, therefore, recommends that Con- 
gress reauthorize title I of the Higher Education 
Act at the currently authorized level of $50 million 
annually. 



munit) service thrust of title I compliments various 
missions of the Department, agencies administering 
other DHEW programs would benefit nationally by 
closer coordination with the title I program. 

The program alsp encompasses community prob- 
lems germane to other Federal agencies. Environ- 
mental prei>er\ation, consumer protection, energy 
conservation. State and local administration, small 
business development and housing are community 
problems receiving title I attention which relate to 
the programs of other Federal agencies. With more 
effective coord ination^ with these agencies, the edu- 
cational programs of title I could aid communities 
in makii^g more effective use of those programs. 

Title I also has affinity, with programs concerned 
with new categories of adult learners and new roles 
bcirig contemplated by educational institutions seek-! 
ing a more practical and relevant relationship to the 
total society of which they are a part. The principles 
certain limitations have impeded the optimal use of title I are in keeping with othci^ont^aditional 



While the positive aspects of title I are significant. 



pf the strengths of the program. A major concern 
of the Council has been to iden^tif) actipns that 
would assure that the strengths of the program arc 
maximized and its weaknesses^ reduced. Such, ac- 
tionjf would iijaprove the national. State, and in- 
stitutional administration pf the title I program. 

The national administration of the program has 
Jaekcd t|ie functional responsibility and resources 
to provide title I with strong linkages to other na- 
tional prograitis which share objectives compatible 
with thase of title I. Title I has supported projects 
which have s)ioyvn the capacit) of continiTing educa- 
tior) to assist programs for the aging, welfare re- 
cipients, the handicapped, and educatidlnally dis- 
advantaged. These are constituencies also served by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(DHEW) through otbtr programs, ^ince the coni- 



perspectives within .postsecondary educatioti. 

The Federal government has nojt given promi- 
nence to these existing and e^merging requirements 
of postsecondary education, in DHEW, there 
> are units administering activities related to univer- 
sity-communlt) relationships of (the type referred to 
by the President When he asked for a real partner- 
ship between the academic community and Xhe rest 
of our society. Th(^e include programs in environ- 
mental ani consumer education. If more closely 
linked, these programs and rolsCted continuing edu- 
cation and community service activities from pther 
depaftment^ could provide coordinated and rein-^ 
, forciid' support for greater community <md univer- 
sity involvernent* in attacking significant problems 
, of the Nation, ^ ' , . ' ^ ^ 

There Is ao adrhiniitrative mechanism within the 
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Federal establishment which coordinates various 
Federal efforts on behalf of higher continuing edu- 
cation or the role of colleges and universities in 
meeting nontraditional needs. 

t 

The Council, therefore, recommends that the 
President establish a Bureau of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Community Service within the Ofiice of 
Education to provide a National focus for Fed- 
eral programs concerned with the education for 
adults in the world of work and other postsccond- 
ary nontraditional education programs. The 
responsibilities of the Bureau would include: 

a, the administration of title I .of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, 

b, the administration of programs relating to the 
fiftancial and educational needs of adult part- 
time students, 

c. the administration of related continuing edu- 
cation and communit) service programs within 
the Office "of Education such as drug abuse 
education and environmental education, 

d. a central information or clearinghouse function 
concerned with continuing education and com- 
munity service projects and' programs sup- 
ported by Federal funds,- 

c. coordination with other Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and other Fecjeral 
programs having similar or Related, concerns, 

f. the administration of experimental and demon- 
stration programs to make postsccondary edu- 
cation more relevant to the practical needs of 
adult part-time students and also to- commu- 
nities in using educational- ^fesources to solve 
social and economic problems. 



The National Advisory Council has responsibility 
to review the effectiveness and administr^ion of 
federally supported community service, continuing 
educatibn and extension programs. As such, this 
Council is the logical vehicle to advise any Federal 
office such as that . proposed above, which would 
encompa|^the concerns of postsCcondary- educa- 
tional programs for adult part-time students and 
communit) continuing education and extension 
programs. To properl) discharge this function, how-' 
ever, the Council should be given the added re- 
sjjonsibility of advising on the educational and 



financial needs of adult part-time students. Such an 
assignment would complement its existing functions.. 

The Council, therefore, recommends that the 
National Advisory Council on Extension and' Con- 
tinuing Education have responsibility for' advising 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cajtion, and Welfare on programs relating to the 
financial and educational well-being of all adult 
part-time students in postsccondary education. This 
new responsibility will be in addition to and equal 
in importance to that, of advising on the admin- 
istration of title I of the Higher Education Act and 
that of reviewing the administration and effective- 
ness of all- federally supported extension and con- 
tintung education programs. 

* ^ * ' * * * 

The Council considers it significant, that Congress 
requested this evaluation to recorpmend means for 
replicating and expanding successful tide I projects 
and programs. Measures to replicate and expand 
projects provide the title I program with the oppor- 
tunity to contribute more directly to solving prob- 
lems of national concern and thus ajfhieve national 
impact. • 

In such areas as the environmertt, consumer edu- 
cation, continuing education for women, and energy 
conservation, tide I projects have brokerf new 
ground and have given demonstrable evidence of 
contributing to solving pr^^ms of national im- 
portance. Means need to be developed to capitalize 
upon such ^^uccessful projects Which serve needs 
which are national in scope and which,^ therefore, 
exist in many States and communities. Most neces- 
sary for achieving this is an authority for providing 
for national emphasis programs under which States 
having a specific program need which coincides with * 
a national goal could receive funds to assist them in 
participating in such a program. This, assistance 
should allow for participation in ways most appro- 
priate to the situation of a particular State! ^ 

The Council recommends that Congress amend 
Title I to provide new legislative authority for 
NationaPemphasis programs that would provide 
such sums as necessary to the Commissioner ^of 
Education to be allocated to and administered by 
the States to expand and replicaite projects and 
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programs that would have national or regional 
impact Such programs ,and the fimds required to 
finance them would be requested by the Commis- 
sioner at the timje of. the annual budget request for 
TitIeI{HEA). ^ ^ 



The Office of Education has lacked'the resources 
required to strengthen and fully develop a technical 
assistance role which could help States in developing 
more effective programs and replicating successful 
projects. Action by the national office designed to 
assist States with planning, to improve coordinaition 
with other federally supported continuing education 
and coipmunity service programs operating in the 
States, and to replicate exemplary title I projects is 
required if title I successes are to b^ome more fre- 
quent and normative throughout ^the progam. 

~; The Council recommends that Congress amend 
title I (HEA) to provide for an allocation-^f 5 
piercent of appropriations imder title I (HEA) to 
tht Commissioner ot Education for the purpose of 
providing technical assistance td State agencies 
for program development, operational planning, 
and evaluations designed to, improve the State 
administration of the title ! program. 

ille presence of projects for similar .problem areas 
among the Stat^ suggests the possibility of a greater 
sharing of information about the discipline of con- 
tinuing cducatjipn and community service. To date, 
this has been minimal. The Office of Education in 
its administrative and technical assistance capacity 
as well as its anticipated^role in promoting the repK- 



level of funding or duration of project grants 
do not constitute valid bases for project pro-^ 
posal approval, 

b. improving the operations of State title I advi- 
sory committees, " ' 

c improving communications between the na- 
tional title I office and the States to encoxuage 
the sharing of information about title I proj- 
ects|and programs^ 

, d. Encouraging and assisting State agencies- to ^ ' 
initiate projects to be conducted by eligible in- 
stitutions within the State. 

* * ^t- * 

In order to strengthen its capacity to advise on 
the administration of title I (HEA), the National 
Advisory Couilcil on Extension and^ontinuing 
Education should have more frequent and systematic 
contact with State agencies and State advisory cbun- 
cik. As the title I program nationally expands its- 
technical assistance function and as new progranis 
are encouraged upon State agenqies, the National 
^Advisory Council considers it important to^ become 
more aware of .the .effect' of these activities upon 
State operations anji.>vill, therefore, further its con- 
tact with State agencies and initiate contact with 
State advisory cpuncik. The Council intends to have 
regular communication with these bodies in order to 
share with therfi the results of this evaluation and to 
solicit their observations and concerns about the title 
1 prograin. The results of such contacts will |)rpvide a 
better ba^ for future studies by the Council and 
contribute to its annual reports to the President, the , 
Commissioner of Education,, and Congress. ^ 

The Council has given special attention to the 
State administration of the program because of the 



critical nature of decisions which occur at this level, 
agencies the Jcnowledge being accumulated inlhe-^^here continuity of- State 'administration has ex- 



cation and expansion of excmplSfy'-a^ of title I 
should take steps to bring tt5 the attentioiTDf^ate 

isted, State administration has improved with the ac- 
cumulated experience of agency staffs and guidance 
from the Office of Education.' However, the Council- 
finds that more effective State administration of the . 
program is warranted if greater progrsim impact is to 
occur. 

Of major importance to State agency 'ppcratioi^ 
is the quality of its program planning. Operational 
program plans are weak' in many States. Positive 
nJcasurcs are required to *assurc that plans are d<^ 
velpped vyhich are consistent with and capable of " 



title I field. This wojuld contribute to the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the program. ' 

The* Council, therefore, recommends that thfe 
^Office of Education provide technical assistance 
and publish guidelines' to improve the operations, 
of State title I programs. Such assistance and 
guidelines M^ould pertain to: 

a.' improving the planning* and project selection 
pi|ocedurcs^6f State agencies, including the 
stipulation that arbitrary limits upon the 
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leading {o the implementation of Sta^S^^kiti&> 
^uch plans should ako indicate steps Ij^jj^dtit 
go^ o\er a projected period of timp and ^vi3e 
for periodic evaluations of projects and the 
program. ' * / • ✓ 



The Coimcil's study indicated that some States 
fund project^ in order to distribute title I resources 
among man> institutions. The rationale behind such 
a practice is to enable more .institutions to partici- 
pate and develop experience in continuipg education 



The Council recognizes that the present operSl* and community service. The funds available with 



Ing budgets and stoiT resources available with States 
are insufficient to the planning and evaluation func- 
tions being proposed; although several States have? 
with limited staffs moved in the direction of more 
effective planning^ and better project monitoring. 
This process needs to be accelerated and assured in 
all States. ^ « 

Moreover, extensipn and continuing education*' 

^ are an integral part of the program of many col- 
, leges and universities — linked to their research and 
on-campus undergraduate instruction, each pro- 

.gram benefitting fromjts relationship to the other. 

t^f^^^ibn and continuing education programs are 

^ TOt likely to Jbe universally included and receive their 
skare of emphasis^ unless accounted for in planning 
for ppstsecondaiy education. In many States, state- 
wide coniprehensiye planning for postsecoijdary ed- 
ucation is in the eailv stages of development. The 
Counci) believes that sb^ planning needs further 
devdtefKhent and that it should include exten^on 
and continuing education. 

' Comprehensive State planning which encom- 
passes continuing education and extension would 
' *cfontribqttf,tp the strengthening of title I planning. 
The ideal situation would involve better statewide 
planning' for continuing education and extension 
irogrSms- as well as more effective planning Jfor 
title I by State agencies.' 

Therefore, the douncil recommerids that Con- 
gress amend Title I (HEA) to permit an increase, 
in the administrative allotment to each State from 
$25,5o6 to $40,000 to provide resources to State 
agencies for developing operational program plans 
and conducting periodic evaluations of State title 
I (HEA) operations. 

Sucli actions should be complemented by steps 
to strengthen the State planning effort for all of 
postsecondary education so that State priorities for 
' continuing education and community service may 
be elicited and communicated to the State title'^I 
agency. * , ^ 



most States are npt adequate to provide for impact 
upon problems if funds are too widely distributed 
'^''for different program and institutional purposes. 
A few States formally limit the level of funding and 
duration of grants^ given to institutions and others 
informally observe? this principle. This practice C2^n 
do a disservice to institutions ^nd programs which 
Vila,) need support for a longer period of time in order 
1^0 influei;ice the. problem being addressed or to de- 
velop, sufficient institutional capacity to deal with it. 

Tlie selection •of projects should be predicated . 
principall) upon the contribution which institutions 
can make to serving most effectively the problem- 
solving purposes of title I. Evidence shows that dis- 
cursive funding in States is counter to maximizing 
impact upon p|t)blems and does not, in fact, assist in ' 
strengthening the continuing education capacities of 
institutions. The Council in recommending that the 
Office- of Education publish guidelines and provide 
technical assistance for improving ^Statc agency 
operations has added the stipulation that these guide- 
lines indicate that such practicies as those cited above 
do not constitute valid bases for project proposal 
approval. 

Assistance "to institutions can contribute to prob- 
lem solving if such support is designed tb^o-eate com- 
petencies presently lacking and clearly neede^ within . 
the State. While projects should be selected primarily 
for their ability to ^ist with«commnnity problems, 
the Council also acknowledges the c^||^rability -and 
legitimacy of developing, in a select number of in- 
stitutions, continuing education and , community^ 
service coijTpetencies which serve valid-f 
poses. ' ' v' ' 

The .Council recofimends that Congress amend 
title I (HEA) to authorize State agencies to use 
up to $75,000 or 20 percent, whichever is lcss, from 
State allocations.to develop the capacity of a select 
number, of postsccondary institutions to eng^C in 
community service and continuing education pro- 
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grains apt otherwise available. Such grants to in- 
stitutions^ would: * . 

a. not ejteced $25,000 or be available to a single 
grantee for more than 3 years, 

b. be matched by thc;^recipient institution (s), 

c. require a commitmeitt from and demonstra- 
I tion'of the recipient institution's capacity to 

'^maintain the leveLof effort in continuing edu- 
^ cation and community service established by 
; the grant, ' 

^ d. be awarded 0n the basis of a specific program , 
\ plan, ' e " 

e. be evaluated by the State agency. providing the 
grant. ' * • 

/ State, agencies should be encouraged to stimulate 
institutions to develop and conduct projects which 
reflect State initiated program^ Such efforts would 
also give greater focus to State progi*ams and encour- 
age agencies to coordinate relevant continuing edu- 
catjion resources of the State in the interest of more 
concerted title I problerfl^solving efforts. 

In defining areas for Office of Education assist- 

^ ancc to State agencies, the recommendation concern- 
*ing OE's technical asjistanci^s* functions included 
assistance to es^couragc State agCncie.s' to initiate 
projects to be coi^ohctcd by eligible institutions in the 
St'ate. ; . . " " 

• . * * * ^ *. ' 

• Title I is a community ^probleni-solvifig program 
and as such requires stropg input from community 

, representatives. State advisory bodies have been an 
important source of community knowledge concern- 
ing title I programs and priorities in most States, 
and their operations should be strengthened to pre-^ 

. serve the community /ocus of the title I program. 
With the creation of postsccondary^ education 
commissions in some States which also serve as the 
duly constituted State agenc) for title I (HE.\), a 
separate advisory body for title I (HEA) h.^s been 
considered unnecessary bccausc-thc commissipn:^ con- 
form to the requirements o^ the title I Uw. rfowevcr, 
sach commissions arc not likely to provide the title I 
program with the specific advice and guidance re- 
quired to Insure the community cmph^is of the 
program. . ' . , 



The Council recommends that Congress amend 
title I tHEA) Kto require all States to have ad- 
visory bodies specifically designated to consult with 
and assist the agency administering title I (HEA). 
Such .bodies should be representative of the com- 
munity and liot comprised of membership from 
educational institutions ,in excess of one-third of 
their .total membership. , , ' ^ 

Certain characterisdcs were most pronounced 
^ among'*those projects having greatest impact in as- 
sisting persons and communities to solve problems. 
While recognizing the variety* inherent in the title I 
program^ the Cquncil ahd independent consultants 
associated with the evaluation, fqund that projects 
w^re most successful when they were : 

— iVvell managed, that is characterized by cfTective 
* planning, organization, and monitoring; 

—related to persons or groups experiencing prob- 
«len)s directly or who had* a significant rela- 
' tionship to the problem w)Gch would allow for- 
assistance to be direcdy applied to its solution; 

—supported by institutional competencies, 'rele- 
vant methodologies, and community- resources 
apj)ropriate to the problem ; 

— aimed at problems' of sufficient significance <o 
the community and involved an adequate num- 
ber of important client groups so that the proS; ' 
pect for change was greater; 

— actively supported Jby the sponsoring institu- 
tion and. its administrative leadership as well 
?as the community, and devoted resources re- 
quired to give the project visibility and a defi- 
nite capacity to assist in solving problems. 

In short, the evaluation has identified relative de- 
grees of effectiveness aiViong title I projects and 
characteristics which are positively associated with 
cfTcctivcncss, The body of knowledge which this and 
Other cvatuations have produced about the opera- ' 
tion of title I projects indicates a need for gccatcr 
dissemination about the workability of various strate- 
gics of continuing education and community service. 
The cuiTiulativc experience of tide I activity needs to 
become Ihc b*isisfor selecting, monitoring and evalu- 
ating projects. As'thchc processes are developed and 
refined, a more rcfiablc body of knowledge about 
what works best in this coi^iplex and varied field will 
be possible. ^ ^ I ' { 
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All administrative and advisor) bodies associated strengthen and extend recognizable achievements 
with the title I program should apply these standards of the title I program. Its evaluation shows that prin- 
. in improving the effective of thq title I program! , ciples 'and purposes behind the tide I program have 

been partially achieved and, with the strengthening 
. \ ' ^ " measures suggested in this study, ar^ capable of be- 

The Council's recommendations are designed to ing more fully realized. □ 




Appendix 

Select List of Caser Studips of Successful Projects , 
Sypported fay Title I of the Higher Education Act of (1965) 

(I4sttd plpha|>«tlcally by SUtt) po * . ^ 



The following 66 case studies of successful projects sup- 
ported by title I funds include projects in 35 St^t^ and the 
District of Columbia and were selected by the National Ad- 
visory Council jas exemplary projects worthy of replication 
and expansion. Reconunendations for successful cases we^ 
subri^^d by national title I program stafT- and State title I 
administrators in accordance with terms of criteria specified 
by the Council. The Council then selected cases which most 
clearly conformed to its criteria and represented a cross- 
section of title I activ^jj^The Council was assisted in this 
process by its contracto^^at, Marwick anjl Mitcbell & Co. 
and the national title I office. 
\ 



In the interest of brevity, additional appendices contain* 
ing important back-up materia) |ased in the Evaluation are 
not here included This_informatipn is avaifable to interested 
parties from the office of The National Advisory Council. 
Such information includes a more detailed history o^ title I 
arid vthe legislative intent behind it and substantial data 
relating to national and State title I activities. 

?^uch of the information contained in these unpublished 
appendices has been included in modified' form in the body 
of this report or be en _rna de available, on a sele;ctive basis, 
to^nterested individuals ; 
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StaU Project title 

Continuing Education Services for Business and Industry. . . 

ipcrative Community Council for Local^DcvcIopmfcnt. 
ix Urban Metropolitan Program, 




Arkansas 
Californi>< 



CoNNEcnctn- 



Delaware 



Women: Rights, Roles, Reasons > 



Communis Resource? Deydopment Prog;'am. . . . .' 

Educational Participation Communities (EPIC) - 

Women's Re-<nitry Educatibnal^Erogram (WREP) 



Credit Extension at the Connecticut State iPrison Program ' * ' 

Project Satellite: Money Management for jthe Small Businessman ^. 

'Ccnsus^and Data System, . j. 



District qf Columbia George Washington Unfvcrsity/Anacosti^ 



!^mmupity Dcve)^^ent Consortium. 



• Florida . 

Ceoroia f 
Hawaii ^ 
Iowa 
Kansas 

' > ' I 
Louis/ana 

\ ■ 

Maryland 
Michigan 

♦MiNNisoTA 
MissISSI^PI 
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Consumer Education for Low Income Faixjilies 

Continuing' Education for Women 

Drug«Education Coor^dipatipn Genter. ; . . . 
The Urban Agent in Dade County-Miami 



VIodcl Cities Program. . . 

Activating Initiators for Community RcvitJ lizatfon of Economic Activity/. . : . . t . 

Educational Alternatives that Lead to ActujJization of Short-term and Long-term Goals for Women. 

Cc,nter fdrjCjovemmeptal Dcvelopnxent. 

Project LEARN (Lcarping Extension and R.esource Network)*. 

Community Alcqholism Program. 
. Conferences on the Future of the State of Ibwa. 



Development of a Program and a Pilot Ccn 

Low-Income Clients 

ModpL Instructional Program for»Loqal Offii :ials 
Southwest Community Service CIcaringhous 



Community Development Assistance for t le Sunflower Resource Conservation and Development 

Project V 

Minority Group Business Training Program for Wyandotte County, Kansas. 

Governmental Services Institute 

A, Training t^ro^grarr; for Indian H^ad Start 
A, Workers* Guide, to Labor Law 

North of the Nameskcg: Television Environmental Simulation 

Community Impacts Study and Demonstration 

An Experimental Education Project in the 
munitics .\ ' ' 



Paraprof^ionals . 



Administratipn of Criminal Justice in Michigan Com* 



49 

49 

50 

50 
51 

5a 

5* 

54 

55' 
56 
56 
57 

57 
' 58 

58 
59 

59 

"60 

60' 

61* 

62 

• 62 
.62 
63. 



.Development of a Comprehensive Continuing Education System for Retirees and Pre-Retirees in 
Jackson Cpunty. .% 



'erfor Hor?ic Improvement Design Services f^ Referred 



Continuatidn of Adult Leadership Program. I 

it ■■ ' 
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64 
65 

65 
66 
66 

6^^ 
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Missouri 

s > . 

Montana 

.NsBRAaui 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

li^EW York * 
North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island^ 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 
Texas^, ^ 

Virginia 



Washington 

West Virginia 
, Wisconsin 



4 *\^CYOMING 
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, * ^Project title' '\ , - ^ ^ 

. CoordinatcdLCSommunity Prograxn Designed to.Maintain a !ii\ilti«»Racial Commimity 

Urban Affairs Program .". . . * V. . . ^ /s . .7.'. V*. 

A PUot ^jTograncL to Increase the Level <^ Service and , Jrj^provc tfee 'Operating Effectiveness of 
^ Selected Montana Hqsptt^ .'*:V. ....... ^. . . ; , * . . o . ^. . . 

Community Educauon Program to. Enhance the .^bility.of Nebraska Communities to Develop 
" Effective Councils jof-jGovcimmcnt. .J':^ ■. ..j-. , . I . . 

Community Counseling Servi<jei . . : •. ". , . . '. . . Tf. . v« . . . •. 

-Ofee of Community' Field Services, i.. v? vV. ' 



Development of an Environmental Institute-for New Mexico. . . » '. ^ . . : - . . 

Retirement Plahhing and Retircjnent-Activitics . . : \ > . . . . 

New York Qiiy Regional Center for Lifelong I-eaming'. ...... 

A Center for Continuing Education for Women \ 

-Community Service aiwi Continuing Education Center. « . . 

Planning and Zoning Education Program . ^. . .\ 7'. 

Trainirig Program fof vvorkers with Alcoholics ^ . - . 



Community Services Center v . • 

Establishment of a Community Services Center « . .-. ^. . . . 

Institute on Human Ecology of Northwestern Pcnnsyivapia 

iJrban Education Center of Rhode- Island , 

Housing Strategics for South.Carolina c . 

Providing Paraprofcssiorial Training in Mental Retardation. 

^Tennessee Statewide Consumer Education Program ^ /* . . ► 

Comprehensive Community Service and Continuing Education > 

flavironmental Education and Training for Community ''Service for Leaders, Paraprofcssionab, 

and Volunteers' , ; 

Program Development Workshops for Training in Mining ^ 

State Executive Institute/Management Development- \^ ^ ^ 

Citizen Plannii^g Course . .. ^ : - ' 

Coordination and Development of the Community Education ^ * 

The Planning Process .An Audio-Visual Program for Community Education Capacities of the College. 

^tablishment of a Regional Training Center for Emergency Medical Technicians 



Community-Based Educational Counseling fdr Adults 

iWater Quality Analysis^and Public Education Program fpr the Lake Superior Basin inr Wisconsin . . 
, .West S^ Action Plan , v . . .V I' 

Improving; School Board Efficiency ^ ^» 
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Listrof Case Studies 



Alabama * , 

Project: Continuing 'EducatitJji Services for Business 

Industry. ^ 
Spoitsifrf Xfrdvtnhy oi.AhhdLXn^L. 

Diteptor: John B. Griffin, P.O. Box 1280, Gadsden, All. 
} *35902. ' " ^ . 

Duration: Fiscal year 1973, • • • , « » 

• Funding:^ (Federal) $t8,75l.2or(=^Matching) §9',375.63— 55 

pfercent of total. 

Summary: Workshops, seminar?^ and individual counseling 
were used to help sm^injiusiricsscs in Jiottlienj Alabama 
im'proye business practices, comply' Vitltjncw le^Ution, 
and cSt losses from shoplifting »mi^bad*ch}!c1csv 

Problem: 'X!^^^^^^'^ 'sfha^ businesses in north* 

* c em Alabama rtmked among' the highest in^the Omted 

States. 'The program, was , designed, to;linprov£'the-;o^- ' 
' erating efficiency of the'^busln^sses, * to : reduce 'bank^ 

\ • niptcics, and to, stPcngtheR;the:ecoo<»p/ oHhe area-- ; ' 

^'Actiiiiy: In cooperation with lo^l Gbambcrs of CJonljnerc<% " 
the project planned educadoh/p'ro^rains for sma 
ncss employers and emplijycef,/ Cooperation^ also wis; ^ 
offered by licws me,dia, cr^t JbuiTWuis, jo<^*i)anks?, Hifp^^ ' 
agement associations, atid^irtdiyidual stores and Ipdus- - 
tries/The project reached J,425 p>rticjpants;. ChS^r' 
of Commerce members served on advisory .c6n,iJTttitees ^ , 
^ and help*ed plan the educational '^rj^gran^ Stt/erftl busi- 
nessmen offcred^their services as consultants. Itt plixnnmg 
the project, the coordinator met with. local, Chambers Qf 
Commefcfe and visited spiall businesses tO;d'e;tcrAine their 
educational needs. The "project provided tKc businesses 

* with the professional advisers and speciali^d knowledge 
^Kvhich they needed to <iurvive* but could not afford. Sjf;> 

f^fjKperis on various phases' of business we're called in fo 
fw^'sptak on topics requested by small ' business -persons \ 
Uiiivcrsity jJersOnnel provided guidknc^ and counseling 

4 for individual businessb^. 
. . /fwuft^/ Businesses thaf^took parr in* the project have*^jd ^ 
< it ii effective and continue to participate in it. The'lfc 
liave been increasing request^ foir similar/ services outside 
the j)/oject area. The project has helped bdsinessmen cut*^ 
losses caused ^by shoplifting and bad, checks. Businesses 
with credit and 'collection problems have Jeamed to im* 
prove theii; practices, In addition, small businesses and 
industries have*beeri helped to comply with new legis- 
lation. Specialized draining hks bi!cn made available 
to cmploy<^r$^ ' ' , . " , . ' 

;" • A*, ' M ' » ^ ' * ' - 

Arizone " ^ ' ' • « 

, TPr(yject: A Cooperative Community Council for Local De^ V " 
yclqpment. . , \ , V , 



Sponsor: College of GanaHo. ' » 

Director: Milton Bluehouse; Dean of Cotamunity Affairs, 

. \ College of.Ganado, Ganado, Ariz. 86505.* 

Duration: Fiscal year 1973-74. 

Funding: (Federal) $9,000 (Matching) ^600— 33.8 per- 
clent of total. 

Summary: Thn>iigh establishment of a 28-member com- 
munity council, this project -4)lanned for an4 brooght 
needed ^.public services, including police and fi^fe protec- 
tion and^ day care, to an isolated Navajo reservation 
community. - * . ♦ , 

Problem: G£hado, an isolated^ tiavajo Indian community 
in Ariiona, Uckcd such b^ic public services <^ fire*pro- 
tection^ .police and sec'urity protection, garbage collec- 
tion, iffd^ ambulance service.^ The community had np 
mechanism for developing or planning programs to. deal 
with these proBlems.^ * ' 

Through the initiative qi personnel at the nearby Col- 
lege of Ganado, a project was established to identify 
important community problems/ indicate prpblemrsolv-* 
♦ing'resouA:^, and develop solutions to probleifis*A ma|or 
concern of the project was the creatipn of a Cooperative 
^ epraraunity Council fdt Losaf Development. The Coi/n- 
cii of 28 i^embers^ consisted of^ leaders of the local Na- 
vajo T^bal Ch^;er, ^the cota/\iunity of Ganado, the 
Ganado- public school system, the Bureau of Indian Af-' 
fairs, aid other important. local agencies. , 

Activity: Through a* series of workshops and seminars, 

. the problems of the community* were identified and, 
" strategies were agreed upor/f6r devclclpTng and imple- 
menting *solutions to community probleAs. These plan- 
ning and action i^ions were broadly represeniadvc of 
^ the community. They included lineal Navajo leaders, park 
rangers, ministers, and college faculty. Ganad'o College 
was ^losfcly associated with Jhe Council in planning, de- 
vejopmg, and carrying out the project,^ 

Resulti: Through the Con/munity Council, ^uch services 
as a-sewage dcvelopnient project, a police system, a day-- 
care center, a^'towri dumj^, an ambulance service, and a 
Volunteer fire department '^vcrc established. 

The College of Ganado, as a result of this first ven- 
* ture into- Community service, has developed ongoing 
, relations with the local Navajo community. The College 
now has a jjprmartcnt representative on^thc CommiAiity 
CounciK 

4 *The Arizona State agency, in commint4ng upon the 
*i proj*ect, stressed the "impact' that can be achieved in a 
« small community with, a surprisingly small investment 
Of Title I funds.'' The agency also recognized the capacity 
' of the pollege'to deal with Community problems ar)d in- 
// . . 




^ attract^ follow-up support fro.m other funding sources. 



Project: Phoenix Urban. Mfetropoliun ProgKmi. i * 

SpflTUar: Arizona ^State Univcrjity. ,i 

Director; Dr. Dickinson L. McGaw, Department of Political * 
* Saencc, Arizona State University, Tempc, Ariz. B62Bi! 

Duration: Fiscal years 1970-71. ^ 

Funding: (Federal) $46,000 (Matching) $39,134—39 per- .* 
cent of total. * » 

Summary: A project designed to gather 'iiifonnation' about* 
the needs of the poor in Phoenix established a data or;^ 
, information Bank to assist the University kt detcnpip-* 
ing its educational^a'nd service role in^t^ie inbcr city area 
of Phoenix- • . - ♦ * , ' 

• . Problem: The University tyid local agencies .whfch dealt 
/ with the city's low-income minorifies lacked adequate 
data ab9wt poOr peoplejs characteristjfcs and needs. The « * 
project was set up to create an infonnation center or^ , ' 
inncr<ity problems; to improve university relations with 
inner-city leaders; toTSnd out wh^t poor people thought 

. the Univenit/s role should be in the inner city; and to 
determine wh^ role the uni verity should play in the 
inner city. * 

'Activity: Fifty community .leaders served t)h an advisory 
committee for the project. The commfttee advised proj-^ • 
ect personnel on identifying the target po])ulati6n and 
selecting problem areas. The project was aimed at the 
adult inner-city residents, including members of com-, 
munity orgatiizations. 

The project trained welf^e recipients . and * other 
mihority community members to h?lp survey inner-city 
needs. Data were coftected in personal interviews* and 

^ ' door-to-door canvassing. ^ *. ^ 

Results: An inner-city information archives was established' 

• at the University's Survey Research Center. The Univer- 
sity, as a result of the findings established a minority rc- 
criiitihent progx:^. Survey findings were published and 
widely distributed. Also as a result of the project, the 
Phocpix Community Relations Commission started a pub- 
lic relations program to improve*' the image of law en-; ' 
forccmcnt personnel. The University and community 
agencies gained an improved understanding, of the needs 
of the inper city which led to the University's minority 

, recruitment and counseling program. The University, also 
established a center for minority studies. The project has 
continued with supporter om the University and coinmu- 
nity agencies. . • . ^ 

Arkansas . * ' , 

» Pro;>c<: Women: Righ^,' Roles, Reasons. * , 
, Sponsor: University of Arkansas. 

^ Cooperating Institutions: Southern State College, Hendrixv 
College, Arkansas State JJnivefsity, "Arkansas AM&N 
Collele. • 



Directors. Gordon Herrington and Diane Kiticaid, Upiver* - 
sity of Arkansas. • * i^ * 
, Duration: Fis6al year 1972. ^ ' ' 

Funding. (Fcdejal) $7,729 fMatching; $2,866^27 per- 
cent of total. • ' * ^ ■ . 



ai^ problems of \>^mex^ living in Arkan^ The pir^ 
tidpanu said the project increased their awareness of sex 
discrindnaiidh 'and many planned follow-up on ideas 
discussed during the project. * 
"Probfern a In cooperation with the Covers or's Commission 
on the Status of Women, the project was aimed at 
women who could influence public opinion to emphasize 
the changi|:ig'role of vvomen in Arkansas. 
Activity: },lon than 300 faculty Vfomen, students, faculQr 
aild student wives, publie school personnel, .business 'and 
professional women, and others took part in th<i.pro«' 
grain. Participants were sdlidted through ^ass maiHn^ 
yfrom \he povemor's pfHc^ and ma^ medij^ .coverage. *A 
steering^ committee o/ rej^resentatives^of tke'/Govcmor*s 
Qoirmiission on the' Status- of "Women from each area of 
the ♦State >vas oUibllshed. JPive regional -workshops \Vere 
held with nationally-known' womcn^.a* speAers and 
^ panelists on such topics as Thfe World -of Wx>rk, Educa- 
tion and Counsclingi an*d, 'politic:^ and Community 
* Affairs. • • / ^ 

lies^lis: When questioned, 3133 participants said they bad 
recejved 'more information on the problems facing 
women; 294 said they \vere made au'are of Jjvhat they 
could do to cliixiinate sex discrimination; arid' 297 said 
they planned to act oq. at least one^idea they learned 
during the sessions. The* univer$ity*$ Division of Con- ' 
tinning Education intends to.-establish a Department ol 
Continuing Education *f of* Women. The. State ♦^ard of' 
Health Education approved t^e proposal,-but funds have 
not' yet been provided by the Legislature.' 
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Project* Community Resources Development Program. 
Director: Ronald Smith, University of California at Sant^ 

Barbara — Extension, Santa Barbara, Calif i * 
Duration: Fiscal years 1971-72. • . 
Funding: Fiscal year 1972; (Federal) $25,00d (Matching) 
> $15,293—38 percent of 4o*tal. ' ' ' 

Summary: The project ^encompassed five thealcr and cul* 

* tural programs for 'Mexiban-Americans and* Blacks .liv- 
ing in the Santa ISarbira area. It*s purj^e \vas to in- 
crease the self-image* of these minority groups which had 
pifeviously not jignred, prominently* in the life of the 
University. .Community and university volunteers helped 

, build a theater, library, "^nd resources^ dealing with th^ 
' background and contemporary problems orChicanos or 

Mexican AAierijcans' and Blacks. ^ , « 

f Problem: Mexican- Amerjpans and Blacks were underrep- 

rcsentedan higher education in the Santa Barbara^ area, 

• The .project w^s designed *to /ocus more university ^t; 
\ tention on local minority grojips,.m*ak& these groups more 

aware ^f educational possibilities in the area, and' most 
importantly to use filnirs, tlheatrical and cultural materials 
as means for improving' ^he self-lmatge of minority pcr- 
^ sons and thus> enhance their prospects for more involve^ 
^ ment. in the (onfmuriity ;ai1d equip them to seek solu* 

" tions to problejps of discrimination. , ' • 
\ Activities. About 500 participant? took* part, in the projects , 
r^,.dircctly. Another 2O'Q0O wdre reached 'ai 'alidtences ^ 



« 



throug]^ cultural events. There were five dbtinct com* 
0 ponents to the project. 1. The Chkano Community 
Film project which developed ai}d exhibited Elms dealing 
. with Chicano traditiuns and contemporary social and 
economic problems, 2. Teatro Mecha which was orga- 
nized and staffed by university students, to prcivido local 
Mexican-Ameriean school cf-iildren 'with artistic outlets 
expressive of their traditions. 15^ children with the assist- 
ance of five to seven jadult instructors developed a per* 
fom^ng comp&ny which presented original skits and i)Iays 
. for children's theatre. The group |>erforms in various ele* 
mentary schools in tfie ^rea. 3. Teatro de la Esperanza^ 
was formed thruugh the leadership of a faculty member 
m the dramatic arts, department of USCB along with six * 

• students on vrorit-study programs. The theatre was de- 
signed to implement within the 'Chicano community a 
social awareness of .various problems facing ihe com* 
mumty through^ drama, \iaz>ce> and political satire, to 
provide ^ n}*cans of fostering. Chidano cultural' activities 
particularly in song and dance ^ and to develop va^ous 

' expressions of Chicano art through research, translatii^n, 
and adaptation of Mexkan/'Chicano ^eatre for Chicano 
audiences. Although Teatro was essentially a performing 
group, its activities became a focal^poinj for a com* 
munity center for Chicanos through which various social 
and educational servicc*s became 'available to the larger 

' Chicano community. The group's efforts resulted in a 
Chicano arts center i^ the Sant^ Barbara ar6a. EFTeatro 
completed the first l^ibliography on Chicano dra/na'and 
masic! which has had wide circ^ulation among schools 

*^ interesfed in Chicano art The group h£is tojired the Cal- 

* ifomia area extensively and has Ifpstered bilingual work- 
shops and classes. in Chicano theatre and dance. 4. Co- 

. 1^0 QuetzaldbatI was another arts center which.stressed 
th^ moi^ traditional dance and. musical expressions of 
Mexican culture. An eight ipember group formed the 
**ballet folklorico** of Mcxici^n^^t^ances and provided tn^ 

« struction and did- research on traduijunal Mexican music 

r ^nd rnusical instruments. The Cole^io has been a prime 
mover in California in the stud^ of classicaf Mexican 
'niusic. Perfornicnrs in; the Celegio come cssenjlafl^ frowi* 
the fannft worker community in ^thcOxpard .neir 
'Santa Barbara. 4. 3Iack Communhy Thca'tfeJ a less ac- . 
tive component of the project, also stressed tV^iuse of 
Black materials in drama and music as a rneans of .ac* 

^' quaintiiig local audiences with^ the social and economic 
'problems o^ Blacks 2S Xvell as certain aspects of fillck ' 

* culture: The project was codirectcd by two Bldck USCB 
graduate studcnts^in drama*. The'gfoup has performed at 

^^^commumty functfons, on various campuses, and for in- - 

• i maters at the local Ecderal prjson. , 
Results: The Chicano Community. Film project reached an, 

^jtimated audience of 5000 persons, both Chicanos' and 
others interested the problems p^-^^^ Chicario com- 
muni^y^ The* project also le<^i!to the development of an 
annotated bibliography ^n Chicano films and received 
a certificate of merit fwth the California Foreign. Lan- 

P guage Teachers Association. Plans to expand the ^film 
library of the project would require Additional funds 
which Avere not seen as immediately forthcoming, 

Tsatrq Mecha was princrpjifly Impnxtant because 1t . 

' ^established linkages vn^ thc-^ocal school system of Santa 



Barbara in providing tlie s^-stcm with interpretative ma* 
terial which could be used tu iijcrease .understanding of 
^the Chicano community among all children. The proj<?ct ^ 
was also the main reason for attracting Chicano dhlldrcn 
^ to La Escuela^ a special s^ool for Chicano children, 
which assisted them In improving their Academic skills ' 
^ thfough' tutoring programs The project' represented an 
efTort to integrate the culture of the childijen more ef- 
fectively into the nomal, classroom curriculum. 

Teatro de ha Espcraiua achieved outstanding com- 
munity support and became the focal point of a Chicano 
coBimunity center in San|a Barbara. The project piro- 
ducfd an anthology and bibliogra^y on Chicano theatre 
and music which have been Csed by institutions across 
the country. The National Endowment fo/ the Arts has 
provided the project with funds to support bilingual 
workshops Jn Chlcan9 performing and fine arts. This 
component x>( the project has* become financially indc* 
pendent of tifle I support. ' 

^ Colegio ^uetzilcOatl has developed through extensive 
^ res earch matcrialion Mexican history and culture which 
- has been aHifptcd by two colleges in California. USCB/ 
£xte[i0fon has Incorporated material developed by the 
Colegio in t^vo courses. /^he Chicano in California" and 
J'The, Mexican California Heritage**! The -Colegio has 
establisKed itself as a performing group for colleges and 
other institutions interested in understanding Mexican « 
dance artd musical forms through its Ballet Folklorico 
* . In addUion, the Colegio stimulated an affirmative action 
pnjgram Jor Ventura County' employees through 'film . 
"and oral presentations which stressed the "economic hard- 
. ships of the social and cultural richness of the Mexican- 
American community. • ' 

The major emphasis of the tot^I project has been on 
tlsing students and interested faculty to promote the 
' self-esteem of ^minonty groups' through th^ pjrforming 
, arts and to use the performing arts as a means of expr^^ss^ 
. ing'tjie positive aspects as well as the needs of the two 

' significant minority groups in the "Santa Barbara area. 

- ^. ^ ^ ^ 

, Project: Educahonal Participation in Communities 
<XPIC). 

, Spo^h^ng ikstuitioTts: California State Universities at 
, Los Angeles, iong Beach, and Northridge; and Cali- 
: -\ * forma-State Cj^Ucge, I>ominguez-kitIIs. - 
^.hirectt>r Sally * F^tCrson, CoordinafOr, -California State. 
•University at I^thridge, I^oi^JhridgeyCalif. 91324. 
f)t^rflri<>ii^'^^'96j5--Currenr. \, 

FunJittg: (Federal) $/J6,000 ^Watching. $59,880.92— 60 
■> '/percent of ^. total; '^* "V{ _ : » , . 

* Profiiem: The^EPIC .prfeject wat'ittitrated' in: 1966 as a^' 
•ira/ of pemxit.cing students to gain a practical and use- ■ 
ful educational expefjen^:4 whilp -at\the same tinie in- 
creasing the rahj^e of .sotial. services which agencies 
in^the laf^er Los'^ngeliT^ vicinity tould extend t^* ti\clx 
. r respective service 5reas. lii .a context. o( prban , growth^ 
r ' Interracial conflict .a.iid a, growing student feafiiatiort ^o^^ 
a. fi^d to assbt with* such problems^ the ZVIC project, 
was launched at California" State Uhi\^ersity, /Los 
.• AngplesJ. ' - . . 

Summafy, The *KP1C project nu>v cm om^asses four insti- 
\^ . tutions of higher cducatTon in the greater £os Angeles 



ajfca through projects in EdjiadRm ^d '!^r<(iool6er:^;^ 

» icts, Social Services and R(;cMt4«ij,^cnLa3,HeaI.th and' 
Rehabilitation^ Legal Services, an^.^pilomlc Devf^Ioip- 
menu As of late .1973, bvc?^ 3,000 ^tudli^- had bcqvir^*, ^ 
volvcJ In various EPIC pxojjftc^tSj^ Studtitt parti cipatiojri. . 
has involved primarily cppcrclassjnwm^ Jn,. activ^des ^ _ 
related to their field of aca^d^miQ compcteiice and has 
involved supervision by both^jFacuhy^ ai^d. agencj ^p.er- , 
sonnel. The project no\v continues '^without, title I 
funding. V ' ,^ J • • _ ^ *' 

Actkitici. EMC began at CSU. (Los Angeles) and \vas 
extended through ^ale I support^vf a cobrdinator and 
related administrative services to o^er^insti^ulions. llie 

^ EPIC consortiyifn mitiated title I >n 1971 encour- 
ages individual canrjpos owrifcrship of '^thc^ project but , 
fosters, administrative coordination; ^^interinstltutional 
planning and training, 'and thc*;UtiHzatior\ pf effective ^ 
experiences on an individual campus fa^' other mem- 
bers of the Consortium. ' ' • * ^ 

EPIC stresses student invglvemeftt as a ine^ns of sup-, 
plementing- and extending the 'services of agcntics so , 
that more tailprcd and individualrzed s^rvicfi can be * . 

• given to clients. Student voluntters are assigned to 
agencies which 'can specify essential* and .meaningful 
activities to which student initiative** can' be applied. 
« Most notably, the project has 'spKinsored a^ program ^ 
to use cultural materials and cultural reinforcement to 
assist with the learning problems of minority and' low 
income -school children. A recreational and tutoring 
center for Chicano children is largely staffed and man- 
aged by EPIC personnel. Through an EPIC coordina- 
tor, aid to small businessmen in -the Edst I#iOS Angeles 
area has been provided in the fielSs of marketing and* 
accounting. Under the same project, student volunteers 
who had taken, tax courses, assisted low income resi- . 
dents to prepare Federal and State tax returns. ^ ' ^ 
A clinical c6mmunity psychology program lender ^ 
E^PIC provides students, after orientation Arid training, 
with opportunities to assist patfeots at two major mental 
health centers through counseling and; recreational ther- 
apy sessions. Similar programs exist under EPIC spon- 
sors^hip for drug offenders and prison jnmates. • 

Curriculum changes have been initiated by the %PlC 
project. Extra credit is granted In some courses foJr. 
partiUpatiun in a community project. In(^cpendent 
study in various disciplines has been sanctioned through 
participation in an iJPIC activity. Californm St^te U'ni* 
versjty at Northridge has used the EPIC, experience as 
a basis for bringing students from several disciplines . 
into academically guided interdisciplinary .projects.. Most , 
^ EPIC activity occurs under acadjemic , supervision and 
is derivative of the academic supervision- and vocational 
^ interests of the students participating in the project. 

Resulh^ Thb. EPIC project has achieved widcsprcail, rccog- 
Aition throughput the Los Angeles area. The. county of 
Cos Angeles issued^ a special citation to CSU (Long 
Beach) in citing the $250,0d0 in voluntary , man ho^rs . ^ 
donated by the 3000 students who haVe served EPIC 
over the past 5, years. The California Legislature J^oted f 
EPIC s rimmeit&urabic contributions to effective qduca^^ 
tion« benefit tii:)g students and community, citizens ali^^** 
Approximately 1500 students. now participate, annually 



ift„ the. EPIC program, and are jocaching an estimated 
11.2,Qpp*pei5ons*'lhrougI\ various community agencies. 
.'.Jtany* of thcs^ are.miijority and low income students 
. who flursiic. careers selected largely hccause of positive 
experiences .With an EPIC project Agency demand for 
, , , the services .of EPIC volunteers continues to be high, 
ian^ such progra.ms as a camp for deaf children,* a tutor- 
ing <and counseling f^rogram for prison inmates, and the 

• /ABC Pride program (cultural cducAtioft for, im'noiity 

children} ha\:e been institutionalized. Faculty involve- 
luent in and utilizationyf the project, h^s increased with 
most faculty members ^nyoK ed contribuUi;ig. abotit 25 
percent/of their tim? to a^ EPIC activity. In addition to 
Ithe acadenuc c^^dit received by EPIC participants, it is 
estimated that- approximately 500 ^udent hours per 
.quarter arc donated to some community service through 
. EBIC,* 

. ^ As a use of title 'funds, EPIC indicates the multiph'er ^ 
effect which *titltf I support 'c^ provide through col*- 
laborative institutional arrangements which coordinate 

_ resources and cxp^irlence anc^ systematically utilize in- 
dividual institutional successes as a means of extending 
.program accompilishmenj. ^ . 

. J^fojecl: Women's Re-cntry Edueational Wogram (.tYREP) 
Sponsoring J niiiiutions: DcAnza Community College, West 

• - ValIey,Communi^:jCoHege,.Gavilan Comlnunity College, , 

Siti:Josc, City College^.-. . 

liirector: Beatrice Gossey, DeAzria College,, 21 250 Stevens 
Creek Blvd.jfCu^c^no, Calif..950l4. / . , .z^.- 

' •i>ur^ir'ion;^. 1970-7^..'.-. ' . - 

Funding; ^f'edmlj §20^00 (Ma^cKin^) $4^,^74—70 per-" 
cent of totiil;; , '-^ * ' ;j» r 

Summary^ ;7he- WREP project ;-h^ .provided over *400< < 
women .with opportunities, to -ixs'ume or^-commonce .their 
higher .edue^UipK .through a program sponsored by four 

' community colleges in - thij, Santa Ciar^, County ^irea. 

' * ThrougJi title L support, d coordinator integrates the 
work of the fojjr. colleges in. developing a curriculum, 
counseling program, ^nd related services such is A child 
care center which are geared particularly to. the educa- 
itional and personal needs of mostly low income^ minority 
women seeking educational^dvancemertt for both per- 
sonal and* career goals.'The project through dissunina- 
tion efforts supported by the State title 1 agency h'as 
bee.n. offered tis a prototype o£ a Continuing education 

^ program for.wpnipn and has been adopted with some 
modification in two other States. * i 

Probiem. The problem was largely defined in terms of the 
directive of the President's Comjnission on the Status 
of Women which indicated that *'the structure of^dult 
education must be drastically r^^vised ... to jJroVide. 
practicable and accessible opportunities, developed with 
regard for the needs oi women s A project was 

• initiated to help a large number of women in the Santa* 
^ Clara area to continue their education, particularly in 

• ifistanc^s where .they needed to puccuc Jiew careers 
because of social And economic circumstances. 

Sumfnat). The project was begun at DeAnza Community 
" College 'in 1^71, with title I support being used to 
pr^»vidc a coordinator who assisted with the implementa- 
tiob of the project at three adjacent community col- 
leges. The project provided academic and career coun- 
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scling as basic components of the educational expenejice. 
The project has sejrvcd approximately 400 women to date. 
Many have pursued new careers or advanced educa* 
tidnal experience. * 
Activity, The project offers an educational program and 
related counseling services for women wh<? have inter- 
rupted or belatedly decided to pursue higher education 
goals. The first year consists of courses in human aware- 
ness, guidance, home economics, JBnglish, and sociology. 
* These Arc seen as essential coufees in encouraging women 
to develop the confidence tq .re-enter an educational 
" setting and to get son\e basic preparation for a regular 
academic experience. Following this, curricula are pur- 
sued consistent with the career needs of the women, 
although all are expected to participate in regular aca- 
di^nic courses. Faculty members receive orientation to the 
special n!^<^s of wortien re-entering education. Tutoring 
programs and career counseling centers are integral as- 
pects of the WREP model as practiced in the participate 
f mg institutions. The project is regarded by higher educa- 

tion professionals in California as an example of a flexible 
and pragmatic educational format for certain categories 
of non-traditiona! adult students. 

At DeAnza College a Child Development Center^ 
has-been established with other Federal funds. The 
sclfool serves the children of mothers m the program 
and allows the women students to participate in the 
total education of then children. The Center also serves 
as a resource to the women in giving them opportunities 
to participate in an innovative and experimental ap- 
proach to famiiy-community guided education under the 
supervision of professionals and has been the basis for 
an elementary educational certificate program. 
Results. Estimates indicate that betwceit50 to 80 percent 
of the stiidents who enroll per semester in the four par- 
ticipating institutions continue with the program or 
complete the program and accept new careers or addi-"" 
tional formal education. In one program, those who 
continued with or 'completed the program have entered 
paraprofessional jobs, transferred to 4-year colleges, and 
a few have pursued graduate study. Thirty-three women 
from the DeAnza program had completed the program as 
. of the Spring quarter of 1973. 

The project has been the basis for developing other 
non-traditional programs for adult Icafhers within the 
California community college system. The State agency 
has supported an efTort by the fjormer coordinator of the 
•» program to explain the WREP model and its application 
to five other Stat<^ interested in simrlar or related pro- 
grams. The program cbntinues\at the institutions in the 
Santa Clara County area. 

Connecticut ^ ' 

Project. Credit Extension at the Connecticut State Prison 
Program. 

Sponsor. Manchester Community College. 
Director: Francis tIJrowley, Assistant Director lor Con- 
tinuing Education (present address at State Capitol, 
. , Jierre, S. Dak. 57501). . 
Duration: Fiscal year 1971^ | 

Funding: (Federal( $12,331 (Matching) $8,577^1 per- 
cent of total. 



Su nmary. Educational courses and counseling were of- 
fered to prisoners as a .way of easing their re-entry to 
society and reducing the possibility of llieir returning to 
prison. The college continued thcT project with its own 
funds "after termination pf title'^I funding: A numter of 
participants continued college upon release from prison 

Problem. Prisoners needed impro^ved rehabilitation meas- 
ures to help them prepare fortreturn to "^society and to 
reduce the chances of 'returning to prison after their 
release. The project was designed {o assist these goals 
by providing educational experiences that would sug- 
gest new career possibilities and life styles to prison 
initiates. ^ 

Activity. The program was offered to 214 prisoners at the 
Connecticut Correctional Institute at Somcrs. More 
than 150 £)f the prison^r^ completed the course. Inmates, 
who had the equivalent of a high school diploma and 
who were motivated took part in the program. Courses 
were offeree}, in a regular classroom, situation for 3 con- 
secutive semesters. Method and content Were adapted 
to the needs of the nonpattemed student. Counseling 
was provided continuously by the project directors and 
10 part-time instructors from the college. A planning 
committee college personnel and the ^d^fcation Di- 
rector of the State Correctional system monitored the 
project. 

Results. The warden safd the prograirl improved morale 
among the inmates. Twenty prisoners took more college 
courses after they were released.^ 

The college learned it could conduct an educational 
program under unorthodox circumstances and decided 
to continue the program with its own funds after the 
Uitie I, grant expired. The State Department .of Cor- 
rection also chose to continue the program which spread 
throughout the community college system. ^ 

The project's success encouraged the State title I 
agency to support projects which carried higher risks 

Project: Project Satellite: Money Management for the 

Small Businessman. 
Sponsors: Manchester Community College and University 

of Hartford. 

Directors: Alan W. Gates, Associate Professor of Business, 
Manchester* Community College, 60 Bidwell St., P.O. 
Box 1046, Manchester, Conn. 06040. James W. Mur- 
dock. Assistant Director, Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion, University of Hartford, 200 Bloomfield Ave., West 
Hartford, Conn. 06117. 

Duration: Fiscal year 1972. ^ ^ 

Funding. (Federal) $23,108 (Matching) $ip46— 36 
percent of total. . 

Summary: The projedt offered management training and 
counseling to' 45 small businessmen. Eight participants 
received small business loans. Seven later pursued busi- 

. ness administration^courses at the community college 
Participants testified that the project helped them in 
dea!:ns with suppliers,' and in improving accounting, 
inventory, and cash flow djrpcedures. 

Problem. Minority businessn^p had trouble surviving he- 
cause they lacked management skills. The project's ob- 
jective was to ti-ain Hartford's minority businessmen to 
help strengthen their involvement in the economic life 
of the city. 
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Activity The 45 parficipants were selected from 400 mi- 
nority business organizations. They eithef* -owned busi- 
nesses *or were planning to go into business. The project 
was continuously evaluated by the project directors and 
minority ^ business organizations. This led to weekly 
changes and improvements in presetJtatipns. The proj- 
ect used outside experts, direct consulting, and tele- 
vision tapes gather than textbooks to present the train- 
ing. To enable businessmen to^attcnd, sessions were held 
during evenings pr on the weekends. Undergraduates 
did surveys of the needs of the businesses of the partici- 
pa$fts^nd graduate students in business administration 

^ at the university offered consulting under faculty 
'guidance. * % 

Results. Seven participants later enrolled in college level 
courses. Some businesses changed their organization from 
sole proprietorship to partnerships and a number were 
expanded in size because- they obtained capital expansion 
flir.ds from commercial banks. Eight businesses obtained 
loans from the Small Business Administration. Several 
participants purchased or opened businesses. 

After the j>roject, the two institutions were repeatedly 
asked to provide assistance to other businessmen. The 
community college was contracted by the Puerto Rican 
Businessmen's Association to provide bilingual manage- 
ment training classes for Spanish-speaking small busi* 
nessmen. The association received a $47,000 ,grant from 
a private foundation to conduct the project for 3 years. 
Several other funding agencies and private sources have 
expressed interest or opened negotiations for similar 
graining projects for small businesses. A second title I 
project was funded. The Hartford Educational tele- 
vision nation has expressed interest in developing small 
business mahagement television tapes to be shown to 
Spanish-speaking audiences throughout Connecticut. 

Oefaware 

Project: Census and Data System, ^ 

Sponsor. Division of Urban- Affairs, University of Delaware. 

Director: Mr. Edward C. Ratle'dge, 102 Brewster Dr., 

Newark, Dd. 19711. 
Duration: Fiscal years 1969-74. 
^yunding: ^Federal) $41,000 (Matching) $20,500—33 
percent of total. ^ * 

Summary: The project gathered aild disseminated infor- 
mation about' population, housing and other develop- 
mental and service aspects of Ne\y Castle Count^. The 
Census and Data System initiated by the University 
serves as an informational base»for planning and develop- 
ment activities to' be undertaken in New Ca'Stlc County, 
Del. ' • ; ' * 

Problem: Decision makers* in New Castle Cqunty lacked 
data to plan for capital improvements, land ,use, and 
other social and economic, problems. The prc|ject was 
designed to provide community grojups and> government 
^ leaders with information and the arJaly^cal tools needed 
to use the information effectively j and to help com- 
munity groups and agencies conduct in depth studies of 
community problems. ' 
Ai.iu{iy: The project was designed to scrvt school officials, 
planners', community representatives, advisory cdmmis* 



sion members, ar\^- goveminent oflScials and has served 
about 100 persons each year. Data have been collected in 
a systematic, low-cost way. Methods of extraction and 
analysis are integrated to ensure maximum utility of 
the information. Each year, the pre\dou$ yeaj^ s work i| 
reviewed smd goals are set for the current year. 
Results. The surveys conducted by the Urban Affairs Di- 
. vision under its Census and Data System Project have 
turned up information that exposed alternative course^ 
of action that might have been overlooTced if data had 
not been available. The project has enabled decision 
makers to make a number off changes in the county, 
e.g., bus routes within Newark, Dei., were changed, the 
adult edudatjon programs were modifted to fit the needs 
of the clients, costly capital programs that were found 
unnecessary or excessive were avoided or scaled down 
and emergency vehicles were dispatched more efficiently. 
In generaL benefits from the project tend to influence 
decisions that have long-range impact upon community 
service andlgrowth and development. 

The univjersity's Division of Urban Affairs has been 
able to use the jdata for its own decision-mSLking process. 
The data base enables the division to perform additional 
public services that would not be filled if the data were 
lacking. 

District of Columbia : 

Project. George Washington University/Anacostia Com- 
munity Development Consortium. 

Sponsor: Ge'oi^^e Washington University. 

Cooperating Institutions. Federal City College,* 'GaSlIaudet 
College, Howard University. , . 

Director, ^ Gregory Williams, Division of Experimental Pro-* 
grams, Geoi)ge Washington University, 2115 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. * : 

Duration: Fiscal years 1971-74. 

Funding: (Federal) $208,028 (Matching) $155,000^74.5 

percent of total. * . ^ % 

Summary Through the services of an intcr-university con- , 
sortium, this project h^s assisted the Aiucostia commu- 
nity of Washington, D.C. to coordinate community and 
university resources td secure better service for an area 
of the c:t>- frequently overlooked by official agencies and 
lacking such services as good public transportation, a 
viable commercial infra-strutture, employment oppor- 
tunities, and a variety of important services. 
Problem: Although the area had a variety of community 
organizations, these groups had not worked cooperatively 
and effectively in presenting specific proposals 'for better 
public service. Moreover, they lacked the resources re- 
quired to render adequate service to their clients or pre- 
sent well-developed policies and j)rogram5 directed at 
redressing community problems. 
Activity. By using universities in the Washington, D.C. area, 
a community-uniycrsity consortium was formed to in- 
crease citizen participation in community problem .solv- 
ing, increase community involvement in decision making, 
and coordinate within a single center a rang<^ of services 
♦for community residents. , 
. A steering committee comprised of community and 
» university representatives developed and directed the 
project. The University hired a resident of the commu- 
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. . .nity to serve as Its liaison \vith the communltyJA full time 
coordinator for the consortium was also appointed. 
By combining university and community resources^ the 
, Consurtiion operating through the Martin Luther King . 
Center has provided legal assbtance to residents (George 
Washington and Howard'University law students), cop- 
sumer advice to residents, assistance with hearing prob- 
lems (Galiaudet College) » and preparation of support ma- 
terials on certain public issues .germane to the welfare 
of the. community. A Psychological Services Center to'Vieal 
with the learning problems of children has been recently 
added to the services provided through the Center. 
^ The project has been assisted in its outreach function^ 
through daily one-minute as well as five-minute radio 
announcements through services donated by a local radio 
station. Another title I project ^ Project Accountability 
sponsored by Federal City College; has assisted the Ana- 
costia project with the preparation of audio-visual tapes 
concerning such community problems as housjng and 
health. WETA, the Washington area public television 
station, has with substantial assistance .from the. com- 
munity produced an award winning docura^entary on 
housing in AnacostfaT 

The facihties of the Martin Luther King Center 
are available to any university wishing to service thp 
area. In addition, the services of* the Consortium are 
available to persons seeking data on conditions in Ana- 
costia in order to develop programs or legislative meas- 
ures which- may benefit the community. The Urban Re- 
gional Planning componcpt of the Center, staffed by fac- 
ulty and students of George Washington University, pro- 
vide the principal input into this aspect of the work of 
the Center. * - , 

In order to strengthen the leadership capacities of the 
community, a Leadership Development Program has been 
established which. makes it possible for selected residents 
to attend courses at G.W. University. Designated as com- 
munity associates, these persons serve as coplanners* and 
teaching assistants for continuing education courses 
within the con\m unity. 
Results: In addition to the ongoing services of the Center 
such as those > provided by the Consumers Help, Legal 
Assistance, and Hearing components^ the Center through 
its URP unit provided strong evidence in supporting a 
J community decision that a. nearby defunct military in- 
* stallation be returned to the .community. Plans were dc- 
.^yclopcd to indicate its value to the community and these 
were used by the local Congressman to promote the is- 
' sue on behalf of the community. The Center was also 
responsible for pressing the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority to alter its subway construction plans to better 
service the Anacostia area. Undei; the au^ices of the 
Ibenter, principally through the Urban Regional Planning 
component, a comprehensive plan tor the area is being de- 
veloped. This will be the basis for advocating ^better 
service delivery systems within Anacostia. 

George fWashingtonr, University through ^its Division 
of Exporimental Programs has immeasurably improved 
its outreach to the community and has been responsible 
for funneling an^ array of researhh and^Counseling re- 
sotirces^to the community through the Center* 
•i *s In summary, a concerted effort by the District's title I 



agency and the Consortium has provided educational In* 
stitutions, community agencies, and governmental bodies 
with a focal point In the Anacostia ai:ea for addressing 
the problems of the community. The project has obtained 
a §25,000 grant from a private foundation. 

Flori^la 

^Project. Consumer Education for Low Income Families. 
Sponsor: Florida State University. 

Director. Lillian H. Mohr, School of Home Economics, 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32305. 
Duration: Fiscal year 1974. 

Funiling. (Federal) $11,036 (Matching) $5,518—33.4 

percent of total. 
Summary, Ten community residents helped design indi- 
vidual programs to prepare themselves to offer consumer 
education programs to the poor. Severa^ community 
agencies dealing with the poor have decided as a result 
of the project that they should Initiate consumer educa- 
tion programs wjthin their agencies. 
Problem, Community leaders in Tallahassee were aware 
that poor people did not use their economic resources 
effectively and were unaware of both their rights and 
responsibilities as consumeh. The projy t was designed to ^ 
, survey low-income families about their views on consumer 
problems; to train 10 community residents as parapro- 
fesslonals in consumer education; and to use the para- 
professionals to bring consumer education to 200 fam- 
ili^in the community. The project was suggested by the 
legal^counsel for' the Southeast Regional Office of the 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. ' 
Activity: The project was carried out in two phases. First, 
10 community residents were selected and trained, who, 
in turn offered consumer education courses within their 
respective communities. All participants were suggested 
to the project by agencies which worked with poor citi- 
zens. The project director had been a member of the 
hoard of directqi's of the Community Action Program In 
the atea and had served a^ president, of the American j 
Council of Consumer Interests. Twp graduate assistants 
worked full-time on the project, and volunteer help was 
offered by speakers from the banking^life insurance, and 
•^uto Industries as well as by representatives from State ^ 
and local agencies concerned directly or indirectly with 
consumer affairs. 

The classes for the paraprofessional trainees were held 
in the target area of the community. The trainees helped 
design their own training progsams and consumer educa- 
tion programs they would* oflfer to community residents. ■ 

Family values and goals^ income planning, shopping, 
borrowing money, insurance, buying and maintainmg a 
. car, public lv>using,^^nd landlord-tenant relations were 
among the topics covered b^ the project. 
The project was divided into five phases: 

A survey by graduate students of the community's 
. ^ consumer. education needs. 
-2. Preliminaiy development of materials and re- ' 
^ sources. / ^ • ' » • - . 

.3. Selecftion of paraprofessional trainees. 

4. Ten 3-h6ur classes for the paraprofessionals. 

5. 99 consumer educhti6n classes for 20^conimunity 



agencies or groups. 
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Results^ A former maid who received the training became a 
cosumer counselor for the Community Action P^rogram. 
Two other trainees are 'giving coii5\uner education 
« courses at halfway houses. Otner trainees have been «ible 
to save money, buy property, and open checking ac- 
counts. A community agency reported that seven young 
people opened savings accounis as. a result of th^ project 
In addition, several community agencies have decided 
consumer education should be an Important component 
' of fheir programs. * j 

For the University^ the project has brought numero(ji 
requests consumer ^ducation resource materiak. For 
example, the Univenity*s consumer education projects 
supply articles for newslettenjfor senior citizens. ^ 

The project has shared rcsourc^. with another ^tifle 
I project for ^continuing consumer education. The^roj- 
. ect has served as a model for similar projects around 
the State. Cymponpnts of the .project arc being incorpo^ 
rated, tntp a three^Staic tonsortium sponsored by the 
UniversitV and supported with title I discretionary, funds. 

The Sjtate Board of BTducatioa has funded a Con- 
sumer.EduCation for Low-Income Families Training Pro* 
gram for September 1974 through June 1975. 

Project: Cofitinbing Education for Women, 
Sponsor: Valencia Community College/ Orlando. 
Diretior: Beatrice B. Ettinger, president,^ Council for Con- 
',tinuing Education for WomciiHof Cfentral Florida, Inc., 
' Oh(f West Church St.,'pflando, Fla. 328at 
/)«rflfion :Fiscal 1975. ' 

finding. (Federal) $23,652 (Matching) $18,648-^ per- 
cent of tptal. • . 

^urjimary: Thrgugh provision of roiinseling and guidance, 
hiany women were placed in jobs and others continued 
their education. Financial aid has been secured to help 
-women obtain vocational education. The college has ex- 
panded its continuing education program ^o serve th't. 
needs of blacks and senior citizens. 

Pro6/«m. I Working women, had been kept in low-paying 
jobs and needed help in securing better-paying jobs and * 
management positions. Many unemployed women were 
unfamiliar with cmploymci^t training opportunities and 
how the use of such oppo/tunities^ could lead to new 
vocational or career prospect*. * 

Actwxiy, The project was designed ao provide cotjnsc1i;ig 

. and referral j5er\ices to helj/' women ^academically a.nd 

oj.. vocatiopally. About 2,500 worpcn recji^ved 3ireJt coun* 
seling ar^^ ^uluancc service as w £11 as>. specific educational ^, 
program^ ^^Ailored to, their individual' needs, 
' The j)ro^Icm was ./Identified by the Coiincil for .Con- 
tinuing Edtcationfopr Women-ojf Central FJprida, InC.^ 
•full time, project.-rfii.ee tor a&sisted by Volunteer pro;v 
fessiojjj^ls f rom thc*(Jl»mmunity. An advisoiry board made 

. up ,4>r' professionaT, working, and low4ncome women 
, helped design and evalujite the )5rojj;ct. The^ counseling' 
aad';Other,prDgranps wqj^j, offered in tf^eihome.confmunity, 

\ of jhc women seeking tlib Services^ ^ . , 

Many s^gmentj* of ttie cgmoiunlty Were involved in ^ 
thb program. Community action xounsqlj^ and person- . 
, ne| directors from business and industry ^ve advic<;^,.cft:) 

^ cfmploj^ent. Votational .^U)d academic epucators served 

\ on",an/educationat advispry committee.. Minority .^nd 
low-infeoHiG'Avofpen*' heljie^ design certain courses:^ ^ - 



Most of the women took courses at the [center and 
then received counseling as a follow>up step toward 
better employment. Course tojpics covered included self- 
evaluation and^ career- planning, improved employment 
. opportumtie> for ^disadvantaged wompn, and manage- 
ment and leadership*, training for women seeking career 
' advahcement » k * • 

• Results. 'Many Avdmen* who toolCpart.In the project were 
placed Ia job^. Others went on to other vocational and 
academic programs. Women now re/:eive free counsel* . 
ing, testing, and continuing education from th^Col|^ge*s 
downtown center. A Financial Aid for Career Training 
fund has been set up to help mature women obtain * 
vocational educadon. The fund is sjypported by contribu- 
tions from the jCouncil tor Continuing Education for 
Women, the American Association of University Womfen^ 
the Society of Friends, ^batholio ^Social SerViccs, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha (a^black, professional sorority), and Sorosis ^ 
(a federafed women's club}. Equaropp?)rtunity coordi- * 
nators in the community use the center to helji mqtivate 
memben of all mlhorides to seek better jobs. Additional 
X support for the center is being sought from the Fed- ^ 
eral Fund for the In^rovement of Ppst-secondary Edu» 
r,,^ cation and from a corporate Foundation. ' * 

^ -The Orlando' Human Relations Oonvnission* cited the* / 
• Center for '^stimuladng interest in and attainment 'of 

higher-levels of accomplishment imong'women." ' ^ \ . « 

, • Proficf: E)rug*£ducadon Coordination Center.* 
j<SpQns<ni, Santa Fe Copimun^ty jColleg^, Gainesville. 
.Director: Lester Goldman, Dean of Community and Eve- 

- • , m«g Programs^ 3000 Northwest 83d Street, ^Bqx 1530',, 
' / Gainesviile, Fla. 32601.. ^ C 

Z)iiratron; Fiscal years 1974^5*. • / 

i^unding.. (Federal) $34,400 ^Mauhipg) $19,610- 36 per- , 
' cent of total. ' 

, Summary. Thfe,project^providc!dt training in .drug abuse 
prevention for* 'community agency^ empfdyebs wh<y te- 
tumed to their agencies, to tram othtr employes. The ^ 

» project also established a permanent libfary, ^of tirug 
. related material for the professional and lay. community. 
Problem. Although Gainesville ha3 several drug educa- 
tion and prevention programs it la^ke'd a central office 

> AVith, .coordinating responsibilities for drug ^buse»educav ' 
<tKJtt, The problerti was identified by ^$ abuse pro- 
fessionals at a, meeting^at the college. >The project's goals 
^wei« ^o. deyeloj) credit and non-credit courses in drug^ * 
cducajtion^ (o develop training progi;ams fcir volunteers 
in community organizations^, to develop a drug eduea- 
tioii_ library, arid to .sponsor ^ork^bops Jor community 
doTlegc, personnel in the State to spread the efforts being , 
devel$ip<*d by'tjii? pilot.project. 

- ^ Activity. The project was designed to proyide drug educa- 

tion . for such community grqups as the^ ?dlice pepart- 
•me?it, the t)iyi^ion oif Family Sen ices, city management ^ 
^ ^ f>ers,onneI, and community drug projects. Tfic projec? 

iti^rm' 1 20^ volunteers pcfi* quarter for community d.rug^ ^ r 
^ programs. It.alsp trains 'employees Jbf community agencies ^ . 

to be'dru^ counseio'rs and teachers within th^ agencies. 
The drug c^^ucs^tign. .component consisted of setting 
,f up, f. k network of volunteer training courses; 2 ,'Knet- 

v/'ork of.i^itc;*ageri^y trainers, 3, a training pxogram^ in 
/. ' ^ con^ufeatipn with the agencies; (The traincrf wer<;lkli)ed ' 
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to develop their own training, programs within ,the 
.agencies,; 4. comroumty agency in-service- training pro- 
, 'grams emphasizing the human relations approach to drug 
.prdbiems a}id.3. college non^credlt courses In drug abuse 
education.- . ^ 

Activity* Concurrently aMibrary was established^ by a Com- 
^nittce which^ determined prit^ritiej for ,the library and 
ordered and evaluated resource materials ih£t wuQld be 
t ^ of use. to the educational component o( the prograrfi and 
drug prevention arograms generally. ^ 

Throughout the project', the State DKig Abij^se Pro- 
gram officials made pn-^te visits to insure that State 
standards were being met.. \ 
RisuUs, The^project ha^ proyided training, for 28 com- 
. munity agency employees who returned to their a^eficies 
/ • to train other employees in a human relations approach 

• to drug ediJcation. For example, a police department 
^participant has introduced ^h^iman relations technijiucs 
in twining police department recruits in drug abuse cdu- 
► cation. The project has al^o established a library^ on 

drug^pn>b|jcms for both professionals and the public. Th*e 
» , project sefved to pull together the efforts of drug* educa- 
tion programs which previously had worked in isolation. 

The college's Hum?n Service* Program has received » 
$120,000 froln the State to develop d counselor train- 
ing program in drug abuse. The County Comprel;ieiisive 
' Drug Edu^tional Program has expressed .interest in 
" contracting with the college for drii^ preveptiorf work 
in the community. ^ * 

^ The college has established, itself aV a training and 
materiak resource center for drug prevention. It is devel- 
oping new credit and 'non-credjt courses not offeccd by 
^ other regional institutions. ' . 

Project: The Urb^;i Agenj^ in'Dade County-Miami Model 

Cities Program. " * 
Sponsor: FJprida International l^niyersity. 
Direcior^ William D. Tolbeijt/jLJriJan Agent, Florida In- 
ternational ^University, Tan^iami Trail, Miami, Fla. 
33lU ^ ' ^ 

• nffra/ioft.-Jptscalyea^ 1971-72. ^ , 
Funding: (Federal) $20,678 (Matching) $1Q,399— 33 per- 
cent of total. 

Summary: Basing its urban agent coi^Jt on the county 

• agricultural agent ^odel, the project developed train- 
' ing courses for board members, of Model -Cifty Neighbor- 

♦ hood Areas^ minority contractors, and health and social 
t^^co'ic^ personnel. The project also encouraged 'the uni- 

versity to set up scvicrdl courses tailored to,thg needs of 
,tJ^d'"mo^cl cities iarea^ ■* 
?i^6^tf]^^ vp2tr(icifja<itsvinr the model cities program needed 
training to i(Jentify arid integrattf the various forms of 
Federal, State, and, 'local programs they w9r^ dealing 
vyith., In addition. Community residents l)clieved that 
'higher edueatii^n 'services were a%'ailable to them (?nly 
t fem the Miami -ba^c Cr)Mnty Coijimunlty C^^le^^.^The^ 
project's objectives included providing direct assistance 



. Actiiity. The target group was community leaders in the 
model city area of Miami. The urban agent advised the 
model city*s director, worked with community groups 
to identify problems, and worked with faculties of local' 
higher" education inititutions to establish v^rograms for 
community problem solving. The proj^t pro\*ided train-* 
^ing^ for the Model City Neighborhood' Association, for 
the Minority Contractors *\ssof:iation, and for health 
and social sprvice persojinel. The urban agent also helped 
the community college establish an educational coun- 
seling service for black adults. ^ 
Results. Florida International University established a 
student teaching intern program for credit in the model 
city neighborhood, expanded its credit nursing program 
* for blacks^ sdt up a family dietetic counseling service in 
the model city neighborhood, and provided seminars and 
credit cou^s leading to certification of ministers and 
lay persons working in areas of social service. 

The Urban agent helped identify problems of work- 
ing mothers whieh led to the establishment of an After 
School Care Center Progl^am. The city and county pro- 
vided funds to build the center. ^ 

The program has become an essential part of the 
Activities of Florida International University. 
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Georgia 

Project. .Activating Initiatoirs for Community Rcvitaliza- 
tion of Economic Activity. , ' 

' Sponsor: University of Georgia. 

Director. Wray Buchanan, Director of Services, College 
of Business, Administration, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. * ^ \ * 

, Duration: Fiscal year 1972^^ ^ 
' Funding: (Federal) $4,755 (Matching) $4,025-46 per- 
cent of total. ♦ 
Summary: Through a research and training effort, thi^ 
*Pfoject was able to help improve the appearance and- 
sales record of business districts in rural Georgia com- 
miinities, which had suffered when residents shopped in 
outlying communities. 
Problem: Business persons in small Georgia -communities 
lacked the knowledge- to cope with declining sales due . 
to, outmigration apd qutshopping in urban areas or 
shopping centers. The project*s goals were to stimulate 
interests in revitalizing, central business distritts, to 
" identify the districts* problems and to offer alterna^ 

tivelsolutions to the problems. . 
Activity: The project focused on merchants', land owners, 
and city officials in Seven Georgia communities./ The 
t {^6 participants were selected by the local- program . 
coordinator, usually a president Oif;an area Chamber of 
•Commerce. Community leaders were involved in the . 
early planning of , the prx>jQjpt. The project's sessions 
were held in the communities,, \vhich contributed funds ^ 
to support research on the communities' pr6blcn|S, The 
research was followed b>, workshops, which 'consisted of 
instruction and demonstrations of improv/ed 'business 
^to the /mod#l cities progratn, providing in^ervice traiU^sr-r^ IVaictice^^. » 
• /ing for «iodcl cities ^'aff, buildiiig hrjkagcs -betw^e;! ^tfic ' Result^. An levaluation ii? one community found jncfeased 
coramumty and local, higher .'J^ducafion resources, apd . .jianicJpa''tion in % focal iRctail. Merchants Assacia- 
firtding rcsQurCes iavairibfe to the -community in the... , » tii^ri, efforts to rcliev^r^ifftc Congestion, i^nproved ap- 
»*tatewide Wgh<!r education .system, ^ ' ^ ' pearanqojn .the business district, and $^^^ 
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locatVi§; similar businesses in nearby locations. All tncse 
steps had been ;ecommended in the workshops. 
• An overall evaluation of the project foynd more co- 
operation among merchants in group advertising ahd 
joint promotions. There was also evidence of increased 
sal6s in the communities. The project further stimu- 
lated the community outreach efforts of the College of 
Business Administration which had an active exten-. 
• * sion 'component. * • *^ 

Project: Edy 
zation- 



ational Alteratives that Lead tp Actuali- 
Short-Term and Long-Term Goals fbr 



SpoTisoi: Georgia State University. 

^Cooperating Institutions: Armstrong State College, Wes- - 
leyan College, and ^ West Georgia College. 

Director: Jean M. Thomas, Dean of Wome?, .Georgia # 
State University,- University Plaza, Room 4Q2 Student 

V Center Bldg., Atlanta, Ga: 30303. ^ - ^ 

Dhration: Fiscal -year 1973. . . ' * ' 

Funding: (^Federal)* $3,906 (Matching) $B,6i0r^8 per- 
cent of total. » ' ^/ 

Summary: Workshops offered in four regions of the State 
increased participants' awareness of women's role in 
society. * Several other institutions have been encour- 
aged by thQ project to offer continuing, education pro- , 
grams- and related, services for women. 

Pto6/^m ; ^Women lacked an adequate education to gain 
access to employment and career or vocational advance- 
ment. The project's objective was to help -v^men im- 
prove their position iir'society by offering educational 
programs that woud help them achieve long-term goals 
related to employabilit'y and career development. 

Activity: The 6^2 participants included women who were 
interested in. pursuing new roles as well as school offi- 
cials who planned curriculums and advised students 
concerning career opportunities; potential cmpl(^crs of 
women govc^mcnt, business, and industry; and * 
parents. »The participants' were women who needed the 
service 3irectly as well as representatives from groups 
which related to or provided service to Women. 
. , An advisory and planning committee was made up of 
representatives from the sponsoring institution and 
other agencies and organizations with an interest in 
wbmcn's roles. The individual cooperating institutions 
had their ^wn planning committees to prepare for the 
workshops. 

The day-long workshops were held in four different 
areas gi the state. A variety of instructional methods were 
us,ed, including seminars, lectures, and two multimedia 
presentations. Topics included such issues as Day Care * 
ahd Alternatives, Personal Relations, Career *Devefop- 
merit and pounselinj. Academic Re-entry, and the Et^ual 
Rights Amendment |ind Its Implications. . ^ 

Participants were given tests before and after the 
workshops to measure their attitudes toward and peroep- 
. tion of women. 

Results. Scores from tfie attitude tests indicated a decisive 
* positive cha^ige in awareness of women'} role in society. 

.Visits by p^roject representatives to the cosponsoring 
. Campuses stijmulatcd those institutions to increase their 

- efforts in behalf of women* Armstrong State, College offi- 
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dals^said the project has strengthened, their effort to^ 

♦ provide child dare for 'mothers who were returning to 
college. West Georgia College launched its own seminar 
on preparing resumes ahd identifjyngJ market skills for 
women in the Carrollton, Ga., area, Wcsleyan College 
officials have^esearched^thc possibility of a Campus day ' 
care center to serve the wives of students, faculty* mem- 
bers, and administrators who want to obtain a college 
education. : ^ * - ' ^ 

Efforts to follow up on* the project were made. Geor^a 
^ State University applied for State funds to start a pro- 
gram to enable women, to become community leader*. 
lAJesleyan (^Ilege has hii^ed an administrator for a career 
education and^ placement program for women. yWest 
^ Geor^ajCoUege has requested State funds. for a program 
ori 'Women's changing roles in society. 

Since the start of the project, 6eorgia State University*, 
has,,expanded its* career counseling and placement s^rv- 
''iccs for womenl The university is considering offering a^^ 
career exploration course to undergraduates. 
^ The State title ^ Agency has used the pVoJcct as, a 
model of a workable delivery syster^i for planning future 
^>rograms. The project was cited by the title I Coordina- 
tor as an-example of a project that generated activity 
that continued after the project itself was completed.*-^. ^ 
The, agency also used the project as^an example o^^ an 
^ effort which made the greatest possible use* of resources 
and gei>crated considerable service donated from indi- 
viduals, whose u^ual consultation fees would have been 
prohibitive gjven the modest grant provided for this 
project. 

Hawaii ' ^ » . 

Project: Center for Governmental Development. ^ 
Sponsor: University 6f Hawaii System. 

Director: Ralph M. Miwa, Dean, 'College of Continuing * 

Education and Community Service, 2500 Dole St., Hono- 
* julu, Hawaii 96822. ' ^ , ^ ' 

• Duration: Fiscal years 1968-»69. % * ^ 
Funding: (Federal) $15,000 (Matching) $42,01 3-*-74 |>er- " 

cent of total. ^ 

Summary: The project resulted in the establishment of a^ 
center for the continuing education bf Federal, ^ State, 
county, and municipal employees who worked in and 
served Hawaii. * * ^ 

Problem: The State of Hawaii lacked a centVal mechanism^ 
to provide training for all government employees, to pfo- * 
mote a sharing of resources, and to eliminate duplication 
of services. In particular, there was a substantial lag on 
the part of counties in building their training programs , 
to keep pace with State policies. The project was de- 
signed to establish the Center for Governmental Devel- 
opment authorized by the State Legislature. The^ project 
offered educational pro-ams to help meet departmental 
and interjurisdiqtional training needs. 

Activity. Participants in the Center^s programs, selected by ^ ^ 
their personnel departments, were government employ- 
ees who could benefit from a specific training activity. 

There was a planning committee and a steering com- 
mittee made up of representatives from the Various levels 
of government, the university, and government employee 
associations. The diverse nature of the steering commit- 
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tee enabled it to plan )y a wide variety of training 
activitits. 

;The center uses a range of educational JtecKniques. A 
program for supervisors relied oh conference leadership 
techniques, film reviews^ and extensive small group dis- 
cussions. Courses for technical employees' used manuals 
and "hands on" trahjing ipethods. -An example of the 
Centers assistance. was its response to a request to pro- 

^ - vide the County of Kauai with a fire science curriculum 

for Fire Department employees. 
^ After a second request for title I funds, the Center has 
^ been completely supported by State funds. The State put 
up most of the matching money for th^ initial title I 
grant. In addition to State funding, executives from 
government agencies volunteered their tim^ to help the 
Center during its developmental phase. 

Results: During a 6-year period, 26,000 jcmployees have 
been serviced by the Center. The Center cooperates with 
and helps other, dducational institutions and community 
organizations to ddvelop programs to train public em- 
ployees. Th& Center was the Ui^iversit/s first program 
that provided systematit continuing education oppor- 
tunities for government employees. The Center has 
worked with community colleges to sponsor joint pro- 
grams forogovernment employees throughout the Staters 
scattered islands. 

Project: Project Beam (Learning Extension and Resource 
Network)-. 

Sponsor: Continuing Education and Community Service 

Center, University of Hawaii at Hilo. 
X>lrector: Mary .Y. Matayx>shi, UHH-CECSC, P.O. Box 

1557, Hilo, Hawaii 96720.' / 
, Dutation:: Fiscal years ' 1 974-75 . / 
' FttWm^.-J^Federal) $82,000 (Matching) $82-,q00-"50 per- 
cent of tqtal. 

• Summary^ A program emphasizing both academic train- 
^ ing and community organizing led to the establishment 

' o( a cohesive community organization serving the com- 
munity of Ka*u-an, an isolated* Hawaiian district which 

■t felt fr^Ustrated ^ in controlling ofHcia) decisions which 
affected their social atid economic e*hvironment. 

Problem: Reside,(its of geographically isolated Ka*u sought 
'help from the UnKersity of ilawarii (Hilo) in identify- 
ing^ problcni areas and creating ^n autonomous com- 
munity grt)up fo help them deal with the problems. The 
goal of the project was' to create a community problem- 

1 solving organization and promote among the community 
residents a feeling' that, they can influence decisions which 
affect their lives. . " ' » ' 

Activity: Community I'esidcnts served pn both the plan- 
ing.'and steering cpmmittpe^ of the project as well/as pn 
other comnjittccs -^hich focused on particul^ prob- 
. lems such as health Qi; eduoatian. The project was open 
to all tlic pec^le ^of Ka*u. The educational components 
of the project included credit Aoursos designed spe- 
tifically for the tomm^ipiCy residents, arts and craft 
courses, workshops dealing /with* urgent community 
issues, and public forums at" whlcJv ekfierts discussed 
issMcs^ such as the ffouridalloft oS water, health services, 
public transportation, and cable TV instruction on public 
issues.' ' . \ ^ 
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Work on specific problems was planned at bi-raonthly 
committee meetings /^involving about 20 community 
residents. The problems were 'then aired at Town Hall 
meetings that were open to the entire commun^y. A 
special educational forum was held every ,other njonth 
^ ,on a major problem facing the community. Periodic 
evaluation of town hall meetings are provided .by uni- 
versity consultants w)io make on site visits to the project. 
Results. Various factions in Ka'u no\v work together in 
standing committees to deal with such problems as 
health, education, community affairs, senior citizens, 'and 
youth. The S^e Health agency said'fCa'u was the only 
community which did studies and made recoiiimenda- 
tions to public policy groups. The Health Committee 
dealt directly with |)roblems of the hospital system and 
has organized emergency first aid training. The com- 
munity was also able to get changes made in the public 
transit schedule through its Community Affairs Com- 
mittee. Youth groups and senior citizens groups haVc 
bc^ formed which organize educational and recrea- 
tional projects suited to their interests. ^ 

The project Jias attracted support from other sources 
and is regarded as a factor which has lessened the isola- 
tion of the area and made its residents more assertive 
in dealing v^rith their problems. ^ ' 

The University's Corujnuing icnd Cx),mn\unity Service 
Center will help establ)sh,7a community learning center 
in the area. The Univ(?isity*s faculty has received traii\7 
ing in community development work and now plans*and 
' teaches classes for community residents. 

Iowa 

Project: Community Alcoholism Program. 

Sponsor: University of Iowa at Iowa City. 

Director: Dr. Harold A. Mulford, director of alcoholism 

studies (Professor), University of Iowa, Iowa City, 

low^a 52242. . * 
Duration: Fiscal year 1966. 

Fu^(/in^; (Federal) $20,597 (Matching) $12,3^8—37 pcr- 
, cent of total.- 

Summary: By training community residents to \fork with 
alcoholics, thp project led direcily to the establishment 
of community alcoholism centers in five Iowa cities. By 
attracting Federal, State^ ^nd local financial support, the 

^ project led also to the formation of community alco- 
holism centers in 28 communities with 17 associated 
recovery houses. 

Problem: J^^^a communities lacked adequate facilities or 
trained personnel to 'help the thousands of alcoholic* 
who annually asked for assistance. Care usually consisted 
of sending alcoholics to mental institutiom or prisons. 
Few alcoholics received adequate help through programs 
of incarceratioru 

The Iowa project was designed to train community 
alcoholism aides and consultants. An objective of the 
training was to make workers aware of the mental or 
emotional causes of alcoh(^sm and to advise the workers 
on the need to provide follow-through secvices for prob- 
lem drinkers. The project conformed to the State title 
I agei\cy's interest in training local health personnel. 

4ctii,ity. The project represented an effort similar to alco- 
* lism^ trea^mOnt training programs undertaken with title 
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I assistance at the University of Iowa at Oakdale. The 
University's College of Medicine -established, an alco- 
holism treatment center at Oakdale in 1966. 
^ Seven community residents were selected to be trained 
to become consultants and ^des in community alcoholism 
centers. The faculty members at the University! alco- 
holism treatment center provided technical assistaace iiT 
tha training. ' * ' 

In addition to lectures on various Copies associated 
with alcoholism, participants engaged in discussion, 
group therapy, arijl roll playing sessions in prder to gain 
insight intb the problems of the alcoholic. Direct exMd- 
ence was provided through visits to State mental in*ni(fci 
► tipns and private groups dealing with alcohojiji. The last , 
phase of the training involved aij intern or apprentice- 
ship experience with trainees interviewing patiefnts, eon- 
suiting with their families, and developing treatment 
plans for patients. * % ^ \ 
Results. TraincesV^elped establish alcoholism centers at 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Council Bluffs, and 
Dubuque. Approximately 400 ^problem iJrinkers and 
their families had been served by these centers during' 

* the first year of their existence. In addition, trainees 
participated in public meetings and^ educational pro- 
grams on alcoholism. The five centers established by the 

, initial' group of trainees with substantial community 
assistance served 824 clients in 1973.' 

There are presently 28 alcoholism treatment centers 
operating in the state. Seventeen recovery houses have 
also been established to complement 'the work of fhc 
centers. This effort hai had considerable community 
support, supplemented by State and Federal assistance. 

The training program* continues and includes trainees 
not only from Io\^ but other states as well. 

Project: Conferences on the Future of the State of Iowa. 
Sponsor: The University of Iowa. 

Cooperating Institutions: Iowa State University and the 

Universfty of Northern.Iqwa. 
Director: Dean Zenor, Associate Dean, CH3 East Hall» 

Tiie "University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242. 
Dura^io A: Fiscal year 1973, 

Funding: (Federal) $37,730 (Majtching) .$20,561—35 per- 
cent of total. 

Summary: Through a television ^ro^ram, task force, re- 
*, ports and. regional and corhinunity meetings, this .project 
helped publicize and explain important issues that would 
face the State througH th6 year. 2000. The issues in- 
eluded economic development, energy scarcity, life en- 
hancement, and natural resource development and pro- 
tection. * , ' ~ 

problem: The project, Iowa 2000, focused on the major 
iAues facing the'Stihe during the next 25 years. Prompted 
by a speech ipade by former U.S. Rep. John C. Culver, 
now a U.S. Senator, the State Legislature adopted a 
resolution asking the Governor' to establish a statewide 
comprehensive conference on Iowa's future. The proj- 
ect's goals were to create statewide awareness of ^he 
trerfdS affecting Iowa's future; to identify -th<* major 
problems that tlie State will face; and to suggest goals 
and strategies for reaching the goals. 

Acthtty: Gov. Robert D.^ Ray appointed an interim plan- 
ning committee made up uf rcprciintatives from highct ^ 
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education, citizens groups, the news media, business, 
politics, government, and pi-ivate citizens. The C4)mmit- 
tee selected the issues to be considered and appointe<f*^ 
the task force's and regional epm^itees. Assistance was 
..provided Jb> other universities and feru$ii>esses. 

A .total of 49,527 Iowa citizen^ attended local and 
countj; meetings and c^ght regional . conferences, all of 

' which were open to the pubic. The regional meetings 
selected representatives for a followup statewide confer- 
ence. The local and county meetings used task force 
^ reference papers as^ basis for discussing the major 
issues. The'papcrs contpbutcd to the background which 
^Niigioiial delegates brought to the State conference. 
, Financial assistance the project came from con- 
tributed television time, a state appropriation, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Foundation, and an indirect cost contri- 
bution by the sponspring institution. 

Results: The pjpoject produced a 1-hour television film, 
which is available for showings, two slide shows ou Iowa, 
the task force background papers and final reports, and 
a printed final report. The State conference urged the 
Go^-ernor to asl^ the legislature to appropriate funds to 
continue the program in 1975-76. Jowa 2000 also is in- 
cluded fur funding in fiscal years 1974-75 in the plans 
of the Iowa Board for Public Prdgrams on the Humani- 
ties. ^ t • 

Dujpng the project, Iowa State University*s Coopera- 
tive' Extension Service provided support through its 
statewide network, in addition to its regular community , 
service activities Based on public interest in the project, 
thQ State tide I. agency has made Government and 
Community Affairs a priority in its State plan and a 
factor in evaluating fiscal ypar 1975 project appHcations. , 
In reviewing the program, the Governor commented • 
that ^'Even tfiough the.s<^ conferences have beeft con- 
cluded, the effort has not. For now lowans will continue 
to think about the futuie of their State^ Iowa 2000 serves. 

♦ to strengthen pur awiremcss. of the ne'edLto constantly 
consider our future, Iowa*s future, and totnjnk about 
our actions today in the broad context of the years and 
decades to come.** , • . 
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Project: Community Development Assistance for 
flower Resource Conservation and Development 

Sponsor: Kjjnsas ^tate University. • * 

Cooperating Institution: Vratt Community Junior College. 

Director: William F. Svvegle, Coordinator of Community 
Services, Division of Continuing Education, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, iCans. 66502. 
■ Duration; Fiscal year 1972. . ' 

Funding/ {.federal) $10,500 (Matcl;ing) $7,l35--4i per- 
cent of total. ' * 

Summary^ The project*s educational program focused on 
coprdination and planning for officials from the seven 
counties served by the project. Government leaders cre^ 
ated two regional^ pianning commissions and committed 
th£n[iselves to provjde the money to support the planning. 

Problem: The many goveriimental agencies in a seven- 
, county area of South Central Kansas lacked a single 
large government agcnty with the staff ca'pahilities to^ 
guide development tatjtiv'ities in therarea. A Resouro 
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Conservation and JDcvcIopment Project was established. 
The project asked for help in training its own officials 
and nthef government leaders in undefiunding the prob- 
• Icms of developmqpt. The project's goal was to service 
thb need by equipping local community leaders with the 
knowledge required to^jjpdertake their own development 
projects 4nd to understand local prpble^ within a, re- 
gional context. * 
Activity:, A series of regional^ meetings were held to ^ro- 
'vide local leaders ^tvith information on home rule, local 
taxation, government efficiency, and related j " 
* r.egional meetings were follo\vcdj2yJ«carmeetlngs deal- 
ing with the same subject matter "The 77 partioipauts in- 
cluded eity gpj ^jv^ty officials and interested citizens. 
The prograji wa5*led by faculty memb^s from Kansas 
State University,* Wichita State University, the University 
of Kaj:isas, and Pratt Community College, as wqll as rep- 
resentatives from the League of Kansas Municipalities 
and the Wichita Coalition Planning Program. Planning 
for the project was carried out by the faculty members 
and representatives ^of the Resource Conservation an(3# 
Development Project. - 
The program was designed to offer instruction in! 

1. Local development problems and the factors 
which irlfiucnce development opportunities, and 

2. The organization and functions of a regional 
planning commission. 

3. Guidance in developing initial worjc programs 
• and i>Ianning commissions aijd 

4. Assistance in meeting the requirements of Fed- 
eral assistance programs. , , 

Results. During the project the Chikaskia and Indian Hills 
Regional Plannnin^ Commissions were organized and 
funded. The State Department of Economic Develop- 
ment designated the commissions as the Area Planning 
Organizations for participation in Federal programs. The 
project also pviblishcd four booklet^ entitled "Imple- 
mentation of Planning." 

The project could meet its goals quickly because of 
' linkage to "an established organization* with local lead* 
„ crship which could identify specific educational ntycds to 
^/ which the project could respond. 

Project: Minority Group Business' Training Program f^i^ 

' Wyandotte County,, Kans. 
Sponsor: IJniversity of' Kansas. * 
Cooperating Instjitutiov/^. Kansas City, Kansas Community ^ 

^ Junior College. ^ 
Director: Jon A. Blubaugh, Director, Community Develop- 
ment Center, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
Duration: Fiscal years 1969-71. . * 
Funding: (Federal) $50,751 (Matching) $37,507— 43,per- 
cent of total. 

Summary, Through educational, technical, and consulting 
^ services, this projept hiilped black businessmen in Wy- 
andotte County upgrade their management skilfs. Many' 
participants said the projcjct helped them get a new job 
or improVcd their ability to perfopm in current jo^s. 
P%ohlem Black businessmen In Wyiindotte County lacked 
^he training in business princlplq^and management \vhlch 
were required to maintain staCIc, ]ob-prbdacing Gusi- 
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r esses. These businessmen suffered from segregated com- 
iiunity .markets, limited business sizC) the need |o charge/^ 
higher nnces, the problem of securing 'risk capital,* and 
- little training ^ management skills. The project was de- 
signed to aid "minority busilies^en to identify* and un- » 
derstand* their business problems, to provide training in 
mpnagement techniques, and to'providp followUp coun- 
r[ing and evaluation of the participants' business estab- 
lis ime rtts. ^ . ^ 

project gain^the*support of the North East- " 
Sness Association, a local organization of black busi- 
ne smen. The associatipn ^elj>cd publicize the program 
ani served on an advisory committee with representa- 
tivjis from the university, the, regional office of the U.S. 
Small Business Admlnistriation, and' the Black Economic 
Union. The committee helped plan the project. 

Graduate business students helped businessmen diag- 
nose their needs. This analysis led to a motivation 
training program f9r the businessmen based on an 
achievement trainlrig program lhat had*been developed 
by Howard University. A workbook for businessmen was 
"developed by the graduate students. Although an en*-"^ 
rollraent of 40 or 50 had been expected, 89 businessmen 
attended the first session. All sessions were held at con- 
venient locatioip in the immunity. 

In the seC9rtd year, the project offered'eourses in law . 
and accounting fop^s^nall businessmen. Participants could 
take the course^>/or credit. The courses were held in the . 
community during evening hours. The project also 
offered technical assistance to the businessmen. For 
examjjie, the^^owner of a taxi company was helped to 
, prepare, his financial records for a small business loan. 
A gradi^ate student In architecture hejped the owner with 
building plans for a new garage. In all, students' made 
39 consulting trips, totaling ^QJj^jg^mf; to community- 
businesses. Y ^ 
Results: During its 3-year duration, the project provided 
1 direct training for 176 black businessmen. Of 57 partici- , 
pants who answered a questionnaire,r37 percent said 
their personal goals had been met very well by the pro- 
gram; 43 percent were satisfied, and 19 percent said they ' 
had experienced very Jittie^accomplishment. A})outT*half 
said the program had helped them get new jobs or per-, 
form better In existing jobs, and three said the program 
h,elped ^hcm start new businesses. Thirteen business own- 
ers reported improvements, an in^l^ase in their business 
V volume, the addition of new employees, and improve- 
ments in their Recounting and record-keeping pfocedures. 

For the university, the project was pivotal in focusing 
continuing education efforts toward urban problems. In 
tjie-past, such efforts had been aimed primarily at rural 
areas. 

'The State title I. administrator comipjen^cdj **The 
r'cslduc of the tralni^jg provided, though more visible In 
Individual rather than community gain, has undoubt- 
ecly affected the total community." 

As a direct result of the project, the university has 
received title I support for other projecti aimed at the •» 
problems of minorities. Many of the same training tech- 
niques arc being used in projects Involving contlaulnig; 
educational programs for Chicanos aqd woijicn. 
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Louisiana 

FrojecU Goytmmcntal' Services Imiipitt, 
. 5pon«r;/l»oui$rana Stati Ijniycrsity.' \ ' 

Jfireciof: Steve Martin, Ckwtinuing Educational Dimion, ^ 
, Louisiana S|ate Univcnity, Baton Rouge^ La. 70803? ^ 

Funding: (Federal) $241^00 (Matching) $1:20,750^^33^^^ 
'.percent of total/-' ' • ' " . . 

■ Simmary: The project provided training for officials of 
State 'and local govemmen^ agencies. It has rgsOltcdf in 
expanded training programs in State and local govcm- 
"a^fftent and a, consultancy service for departments 6f the ^ 
Slate government. ^ , • 

Frohlem: Changing demands on government required that 
.officiab have a higher level of skill and n^nagqri^I com* 
-.jpctence for eificient pecformancc oi duties. The tende^ncy 
to<,CQVer more decisrpn-making and pfanning rcspon- 
.. sibility on State and local governments added to the 

importance of the problem. . , \ / 

Activity: Government Services Institute has become the 
State's principal resource for training agencies of State 
• . and local governments. Participants included tax asses- ^ 
sors/j3oIice jurors, mayors, city councilmcn, aides to-the 
governor, planners, and municipal clerks. Participants 
were selected Jby^thg agency in cooperation with ap».* 
propriate professional groups; e.g. the Louisiana Munici- 
pal Association and "ihti Police Jury Association of 
Louisiana. Top managcrftent from the cooperation agen- 
cies helped plan and evaluate the programi Subjects for 
tram^ng programs have been ^Federal reventie sharing, 
accounting procedures for police jurors, thV impact oj. 
the Louisiana Constitution of 1^74 on Jocal g'ovcrt^ment, 
' and tax assessing procedures. Scmioars, short courses, 
lectures, and pane! disQUSsioits wercE^mong the instruc- , 
lional methods used. ^ ^* ^ 

Tlesults: The project led to an expanded trairfing^ pro\^ 
gram in State and local government. State agencies have 
^ contracted with- the univCrsiCy for consulting services. 
t ^ ' Although . the .university had ma^y'*ad hoc contacts* 
\vi|h State and lQca| governments, the project rcprescntod 
the first fonnal mechanism for communication ^bet^vecn 
LSU a/id the" State government ^ 

A tc^ Ironi the University is meeting with Sta^tc goy-, ^ 
emment officfals'who are , responsible for liscal planning 
in ocder*to develop a better procc^ lor allocating ca{>itAl 
fund^'and to comniunicate the basis and techniques of 
this process to State officials. The Institute has .been 
assigned the responsibility /toi'.^dmirjistcringv the ^State's 
Financial J^anagement and Improveyngftj Tftiioing'Pro- 
gr^. The 'Institute also Aises Intergovernmental Per- 
sCtinel Act fund^ioi: complementary trajifin^ an^d con* 
fuItancy,*progr^s. i ' ** » 

Maine . / ' ^ ; * 

Frpject: A Training Pro^rarri'»for. Indian ifiTcad^SlarltiPara- 

professionals. " / ' ^ r 

^ponior: School of ^HiJfnan -Development, '^University of 

Maine ^(Qfono). - ^ 

Directors:" Lloyd Brightman^ - assistant ^ professor of child 

development, a^d Shirley Oliver,, associate ^prqfcssor 

of chijjl development, ^lerrill Hall, University of Maine, 

bfono,'.Mawie.^ 



/)«rd^ion:.Pi$cal^year 1973. ' 

Funding: '(Federal) ^$7,184 (Matching) $5,934— -36 per-. 

cent of total. ♦ , . ' ' 

Summary: The project provided -professional training for 
native, preschool teachers in Head Start programs in 
four'Indian-cbmmunities in Maine, 
Frohtem: Indians living in three reservations and^one rural 
^conununity 'Jpenerally lackfed employment and c*tiucaf- 
tio*hal 'opportunities. It. was considered important to " 
begin the process^ of educational improvetnent through 
preschool programs. The project wai designe^d to train 
Indians who could offer an innovative presbhpol pro-'' 
^raarf'for Indian children while providing-emplpy^nent 
opportunities^ for Indian adults by training thenuia new 
skills ^relevant to the Indian^ community. Ordinarily* 
Child Development funds would have been sought for 
the project; Sut at the time of the project, the number 
" -of participants avaijable v^as insufficient for Office of 
Child Development support 
. Activity: Each of tKe 13 participants Avas selected for the 
project by a local school committee. Members of the 
' committees served on a project steering committee- 
This project represented an expansion of a. smaller 
project previously con^uctc^ at' one of the reservations..' 
The* ffij^ject eiAphasi^ed simplified training materials, 
a large amount; of participant input, .rcpeatable" audio 
visual traljijijg aidsj and frequent onsite folloNvup visits. 
**. The learning model tisccf emphasized child rearing prac*? 
« tices and cultural resource* appropriate to" tKe <;£iiture 
of the Indian communities. Tjie first project (19/2) 
, trained the" staH" and started a prhschool program at 
one reservaition. In fi^caH973^ Che. program \vas broad- 
ened to two other r«ei^^ati6ns artd^ nqnresprv^tio'n 
community. Tliroughout the project, . tKefe Were. ineet- 
ings with Indian parents anj^ ^tafF menibctj^'.to ^ifcUs^ ' 
"* the progress of 'the prdjecgt. BedauJie of "the JCnV' ccoV, 
gnomic stajUis of trainc^, the^prpject^irbvided' total 3ia^'^ 
"port for them during tne duration of th(^ prQje^,,resaljt- \ 
/ ing^ in a* per participant cost ojt .$^50* /,/ ' * v . 
Hesiilts^ AH* but brie' oi ' the 3 'participants ^cojitiiiues 'to 
wori* with preschool proj^Kunfi In tHe Indian c<)mm|ini; • 
,ties^^ T\¥o of* the trainees arc attcin{)'fing to st^ut private^ 
nursciry schools . Preschool programs still ar^ jjeing <5^r- 
, ricd out in, the Jndiiti^jcommunlties with. a professiort-'. 
ally ti'ained' staff. The preschool ^prpgrarn now oper^itcs 

* with Statd/and F^cderal support. 
A. 'consequence of the proj6it has ^een increased (;ori- 

^ tact between the University and Indian residents nf 
^ Maine, j^ore Indians arc gnrollcd as undex^raduates 
^or in the U/^versity*s continuing education prograi!h. 
The University gave college prcdit to afl trainees. Jn the 
' ' project. , ' ' . ' ^ • ,t \^ / ». ^ f 

Profecii^h Worker*^ Guide to Labor Law. ^ ' ' ,\' 
Sponsor: :'hMTt^M of LaboV^Education. University of 'Maine. 
pirf€ton Q\x3CT\ts J. jO'Leary, Director, Bureau of "L^bor . 

* ; Education, '12& Gpllegc Ave.,; Orono, Main^ 04473. 
Duration: Fiscal ye^r 1973. 

>F«n(fw}.'^»FcderaI)' $11,958 (Matching) $7,820—40 per- , 

cent of total. \ * ' v 

Summary. The projcct/)rovided a bilingual guide to labor 
\' " law for workers, ^^th English aiyl* French sp^alcing, 



. ^ who lived Id remote areas of Maine. The guidq dealt 
^^1^h such mattcf? as employee benefits, negotiations and ^ 
• contract provisions^ injury compoisation and employer 
* ' liability^ prganizationah rights, and unemplopnent com-> 
I **pen$ation. TraSning programs were 'organi^d in varidus 
parts of the State to familfarjze "w^orkers \tith tjje guide. . 
Problem VforktTS in x;pmotevareas of Maine \vcre often 
employed in seasonal -and low paying jobs. Frequently 
' stich "tvorlccrs were unorganized and isolated from in- 
formation about their rights and steps that could be 
taken* tp redress grievances and secure benefets. The 
^ French speal^ng jworjce'rs wtrc particularly vulnerable . 

to these condition^. This' project was designed to pro- 
^ vide a means pf Informihg these workers of their rights 
' and the kind of protection to which they were entitled \ 
on the b^is of st^te and federal labor laws. The de^ 
vclopment of A Guide to Labor Law, a.n* indexed an'd 
illustrated manual confining regulations and .statutes 
pertaining to workers* rights and benefits, was seen as 
a step which coyld be taken by the. University of Maine's 
Bureau oftfjabor Education to bring practical informk^ 
tion to worked to allow them to grapple \vith problems 
encountered in Various emp!o.ymcnt situations. 
Activity: The project ' reached 1,240 workers as of Dc- 
. • > cembcr 1974. -Some 3,000 will be reached in the fature 
througbr a Video presentation. The participants were;^ 
sel^t^/jihrough employee, organiz^^ti^ons, labor unions, 
ahd Community' agencies. , - ; . 

The^ major effort o*f the project was development df . 
~tfe» Wojkeri" Gujdfc; Viil? ah Jhdexcd qucition and' an* " 
. swer forraaV.'for <?a^^j^,Fcrfcnce. ,T^^ 

'/fished th\E|tglish ani Trench* editrqiis« In yOtder ,to 
' . / .^^^ ^ . WibrkerJ piicticar ^ptricnce with'f^ti^giudi^ 



publip scr\icc activides, particularly in the arcia.of labor , 
'education. , "* , ' ; ^ . . . 

Project: North of the Nameskeg: Television Sirvirbmncntai** 
Simulation. , ^ . - ^ * ' / 

Sponsoring Institutions: University of^aine, Ofoho, Uni- 
versi^*nof^.Maine, School of Law, University of^Afeine* ' 

♦ Center for EnvironrifentalSturfies. ...v 
Project Director: Erik VamDcBogart, Director of fidtica- 

tional Services Broadcasting Network^ MaiiYe Educational. 
Television, University of l^aine, Orono, Mainci.* ■/ 

Duraiioh: ISn. ' ' ^ / 

Funding: (Pederal) $24,239 (Matching) $22,2,13--48 pet-:./ 
cent of total. * » ^ ^f'' 

Problem: The .State of Maine was caught in the thipcs of-. 
environmental and economic .development problem?., in ,^ 
.many instance?,, the objectiv&rof environmfcnjal prMte'r*' 
vation and*- economic development were n?^t;cpn)patJble.. -.^ 
Qpportunit^es for economic growth^ were frequently./^' 
threatening to an environment which <had^ already :su^<r 
fercd from neglect. A need existed to show reladonships , . 
between the concerns of both groups and steps whidi 
might be taken to serve the legitimate nefjds of both,*; • 

Summary^ A television simulation exercise consisting- of 
fivf phases* was designed to apjiroximate. a -controve^ - 
between environmentalists and, representatives- o/, a .can- 
ning industry located close to a lyla^ively unpolluted river , - 
and scenically valuable area of the State:. ^The ^mp^y 
contended that« the imposidon of pollution laws woutd^ « 

' be financially prohibitive and^ forc« ihcm to -abandon 
their operation. !^hc company was -a major employer in 
an airtady 6cc«omicaUy depresspl.arTea.. ' , J 

• • - The ^qxirrcise v/sls designed -for hc^t. ancTtlassroorji^ 
viewing ^nd parti<;ip?Lnt^fecdba,cH.^f6lXt both groups. * 



£t;b%( lecture ^^v^^gyj^ rp^^r^Ii^rize workers i^tf^ -~~^4uimt^LLS^^ a<ning^"tO'^.enaferc 
^'^ \,\tl^t"'^idc,^Si the vi( ' . . * - ' ' - - 



fac<t%?rx; Br6\^d^t;d in trjiihing-^sessiojis' The Ouide'w^s 
* pa9kag<ia tr25m«g couj|5' th^t .co'uld^ % carr^i^rd to^,' 
' ^remote archs pi)kc'^$Xdaf\^)i^^ hsP^dfeiaL* ' 

agenc(cs^tha| could assist and .speak for woAer|f"' ,f . ' 

The S^tc tittle J agency suggested that^a ftcfjch 
td^iiin of thc^giildc be pulblishe'd;^ and ^drnc tr^ihing scs- 
' ^sions JxaCvchjecn.<i French.'. \ , / \ ^ ' 

Resuip., Ncar^Iy" tw 0;,t}u rds of. ^1 jqartlcipanfci ^aid, the/'fa^dl ; 
. , faced work sitx(atjons lj\ which' the. ^Jde wpjijd^ hay^^^ ! 
' jbisdii h^cipful." Njarly^ilf {9'6 percent) said i^r^ . ri^fecij ed 
the ip^^rnwtibn*. Q^ie -^foup. oi wo/kci^ ija$, or^anjz^ Jpr , . 

h^itcr <vag^'^mi bcn^^^ / *' ^ , .'^^ * * ^ / /*:elud$sl3yi(h;^tpcoirt^ remedial ^c^cfn 

As a pcsuit of th'c. project, ^he State JDtfp^^t^^ent .^f, _ y^h^K^i^ht bp;*takciJ;^o Jccbg ^e.incjustry in.,9pcradon 
EducaU'on ^onsors a ifiort cc^'e in laborja^^ ''^ ,.whi/(i,ii|*A^e^sa^ atfe'ntion f<^./:nyiron- 

'* educationpro^rai^s around tiie$tateanHat'^^^ * / / /-^'^^i^^'^^^j^^^,^^ * ' I' . . - ''^".j ^ * 

vocational/technical ..institutes.. sS?feral "jabor x^ganiz^-"^:, , ^hxp^pncyiori^ registered thcxr.vre^ictfons to' 

^ tioni have start(»d pubhshincr negotiated '^agr^5^eat5. 
French as yv^lj as &g[ish. Xh.fe'TntcrpatiQnal'l5jtbor Or- 

gaqization >of the Unitd<J JsTajioiis hai; become inbrcsietf . ~ ^ ' - "m>- ■ . - / ' t ^ . '^^t 

• t*. , ♦ . ,„ . . , iiT . \ ' - ' pr<*4cnta^it)rfs;»Th<i tfrojecfpffijTe^ssnJ -packets of nlatcrt^^ 

simlarprograiir/pr^internatipnal labor jawr -.j^'' , -^^ — g^i^erat^ -interest in nhf^ ^rojefct .'through 



viewing, .audience, ;tfarougJt ;ihc • design of the ^pfo* ^ 
^rarn, \o. inffucnec -the outcome jof variojis phases of- the 
bro.xdca^t. The ^^rst -.phase <^ns]stcd^*<Jf soliciting public 
"commcn| Jon. thc^'-nccd ffir a public h/jari"i)g xonctjrnm^ 
^ \p/opose^;.^^ion4^nst^thc cannery bccajiscrof its^vid* .- 
. JaPtio^i p<ihgLtiqn ordfi^anqcs' .A' -tovyn meeting '.cot;- ^ 
' ^tjtutcd phase tvtoj witK.f^rcscnt^twi^ qf inqjistry^fe^ir* 
AMTiiOrt?, ahjd consprva^.iv^'grouf^s, prpvidiiig . tcstinipny 
tOiMipJort th^ir.rcVp^itivic. positions^ on the ^action wliich . 
,V,shoi<ld^e jakcn;-,l^hc tliiJdl;. phase fnvolvccf a' fc^oin^ of^ 
/ tlU issues and a dispojsitlon.of the case before a court. ^ 
The fijjArph^s^f involved 'court hearings. Tire case con- 





in ctwo l^ngVage.s, arJd^wiU m helpful ^o non^r pad^^|:-Thd^*, , ' ' ^ ;"throu^\thc.5u(f e? > 



.0. 



i)rograni his made a large number of Maine' resident ■ . Re. 
.wh.o had been isulatbd from the, university ^yyare o{, its, i 



esuhi. Tfict pr9ject rcf th^tf apjjxoximately 50,00(^,penons 
throngKqut_tIic-,State> .6amfrmmty into/est in thi project 
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was maintained -throughcQut 5ie proiett*a?'evidcncfe3 by 
« .the reactions of cluzcns and interest groups In making , 
ihgir views k^wn to the television ^iUilon dShng.phasps 
of ^e prograpri,;l>pcs of the prugram l^ave l>eeu made 
» available tp otlfe^ organizaj^lons* Interested in producing 
ddv.catiOQal materiab whith gcflefate widespread public 
. mierc/i'jn a-^cntical issue ki \v&yb \\hich incrcas:: citizen 
^mvulv-^rfient and understandng of the complexity uf sucK 
*is«ica.*The twe of Maine's public educational facilities , 
permitted the' pr</j^ci to ,reach appfoximatcl> §0 pcr- 

* ./centpf theStateV'rc^idcnts. 1 ' 

Project. Ci>mratfnity Impact, Study an3 Demonstration 

The" Johns HopKin* University. * 
6lje€tox. DG<i Andtrsur* .Sline, Office of Complin! ty Af,- 
, -fairs, The Juhns IL/pkm^ Cniscrsity, feaitimorc^ Md * 
^ huratio^\ Fiscal yearsJ967-772. ^ 
^un/f»7i5.. ,Fedetel> $77,976 1 M^thiog>5o0,^^^^^ 

tent of total - ' . ' ' ' 

Summary. Designcii to prumot<; university -^omtnunity. re- ^ . 
*iatiyns^ tJie project fust . red the i^reatiun of a c^mmanTty 
organization suppunej b> its o%vn fynd-rajsLng efforfs. 
The ijrganuafion has helped improve city service^ in the 
area. The project $puaso?cd surveys conducted by stu- 
dents v\lKchchclpt.d ilHi-ar<;a acqiyfe a school lunch prp- ^ 
, gram and funds under the Older. /American? Act. I , 
' P^ohlem:^Tiit Home^vood ' district aSround the unfivej^sity . 
$uf^ered frm typitaf urban problems- of .jwerty and 
-deterioration. The yravcrrity's rAation? witlV the c6m^ 
- f -mujnay* *]^e«? poor^\^ith local iiostilijy ^^rcctfd partlc- * 
' ^ularly'at sfudcnls. Tn)j pjoject ^a^ desigijed jo^imprpve^ ^ 
> the um,\^r^!ly*s^rc^2ifS>ns Avlth the.c&mrnunlty'j taiSehtify I 
*^ppfopria|e roles fur ^he university within^ th<j commij- 
*nitv, and .U> help ^miprovc^ the community through an 
, ' orgaai^ed.jicciqn jarograzTL , . , '^v/* 

' A4iii^jty: ^Thc'^proii^t rcsifltcB /ron\ a university /icc'jprcsi- 

dent's interviews witfi'c^Tmmuiiity leaders, a^out the fea- ^ 
.'.^ sons for the ^rea^s 3eclin4 T))cse,discussions^brgan -ny 
1 X series of brealffast hicctlngs^' which, continued through- 
V x^"' prOjcct as x^drkshops at ^%hich urbarvexperts^tJis- , ^ 
cussed problems .\vith xommunity Icadcft. Tht;-proiecty , 
.Jocwsed bo[th on influcntlalV ommunity leaders and thci*^ 
jtsidcnts. of ,thc fti/mmunity.^TTie projicct rea^^hcd ^bmit 
'600 commtijnty leaders as as wjdei scgnicms the 
community. . ,> / - * J ' ' • . - 

Iijtensive (fomirfuniiy inv6lveijicnt. vsas built into the,,. - 
pi^gram, IncjudiQg problem identification, frlanning,, 
' and implenyjntatjon.'^Xhe prc^ject iostered the creation 
, ; of art»rea,ter Homewgpd Cwmrtnunify Cojpor^ion, which 
, .became , self-sustaining with mostfy prtvat^ fund^ NiK 
merpus scnJinars and v^rkshops were Jfonducjcd fp^, 
^ cotrimunity .leaders on .spcafic topics, ^^nese workshops 
led to*thc (^cation ©f 10 eoffimuniiy di^yxslopmenf CGm-^^-'*- . 

* mittccs In such areas as family services,. health .s^jrvlc^ss,.^ ' 

* ^nd< education, l^nivcrslty students cpnduaed surveys for ^ 
which they *jcceivcd 4 credit.. They .included "a tensus o( ^ 

- 'the aj^a, a student hdusing surv'py, and a study, of- the 

* c5jpmunity^s transpottt^^tlon* system. ' . - * 
Results. The pVoject Idd to the ^cation kJ a pcrn\anci;it 
^ commumty action or^nizatioh. ^Tko corporatio^i per- 

, ^ suaded t\yo, ho5i)itaU to. rem^kin tp the cbmrnnnity 3pd * 



to expand their facilidcs. An Insurance conjpany '^dso. 
j^as f>ersuadcd to« remain and* bjiltd a new office.,, Its 
old office was inadc into a^'comm unity popping center. 
* The corporation also persuaded the university. "la pro*' 

• .vide M^Iocation assistance f</r tenants who were dis»- 
placed \Viien the univenity bought an apartment build* 
ing for student housing? The university also agreed' to 
consull ,the corporation before acquiring additional 

« ^ properties.; ' \ ^ , - . ' > ^ 

Th^ student^surveys. published a census itftdy which 
^ ^ helped the eoraipunity to substantiate Its clsdms for 
' funds for a school lunch j^rbgram and to support ap* 

• plications for funds- under the 'Older Americans Act 
and from the Presideii^s^ Council on Physlc^d. Fitness. 
. The student .^nsportaupn 5t^dy.iesuftcd in plans 'by 
. the city's n^ss transit authority to try an expefimtntal 

off-peak^ bus route .tlirough. "thte community., Anptner 
. survey supported a rcquest^lor renovation of the com^ 
miimty's ^w^r sysim. <This \¥as eventually funded. 
-There were ni^mcroiis -spinoffs from the "project 'Qne-^ 
- was funding for the Barclay Education Expenriaent, 
in which students arid .parc^ providipd an after-school 
prv>gram d.f 'dance,- nfusic, arts, and crafts*nnstriigtiQn, 
- which was tjUten ovxr by the local ^-H association. *1 
*rhe project in 19)4. reteived an award from the 
National Conimu'plty and Campus Cpnfcrcncc as .the 
best tide I ^project ,in tHe'<ivcr-$rOjpO0 ftinding' category. 

Mfchrgan * ' c -. ^ - - "-i. ' ' . 

r ' ' ' " ' ' . * 

^ ' Pto'jifi. Arr E5<px5c?mcntal Education Project in. the' Ad- 

mlnKj^atlOn 'Criminal Justice ,fn '\!ichlgair Cbmmu- ' 
w nftitsT' ; 
J J^pirtsor. Michigan 'Sta'te' University^ - - ^ 
Direc'ion. Duanc L. feibsoa^lBj'rector^ ^ob?rt, Cr,. Ande^* 
>^on. Assistant Diixctor, Institute of Comm^fiiity, DeveJ- 
<Spiaent; : Mi<:fti^^ St^i^' UniyersitXj. East Lansing* 
, ^' ^fich'r. ' ' ' - ; 

^'^-^ara/ion-^ Fiscal /oars kSBfi'^iii. ' " . 

' ^.f:i/«r<(/7;g - (hderal;:/$I7§,?^^^^^ $08,461^0 
7<v ^percenC of ipXztL/^. \ • ^y' ^ 

SuiyuYtary. The prbjecffed ta^a unifoiro^st^feVide traiijihg 
\ pro^ra^^ to familiarize criftti^'al^'justice^ workers \vith 
. . redent legislation M^, court' decisions. _ . * 

,\pjohl'em. Many .Michigan criminal jifstice professional 
^, lacked understanding of recent Uvws and court dccIsipiM 

* regarding, criminal justice/ I'h^e -jyerc \videspread,^6iti' ^ 
► \.zen, complaints against polico who did not kpow, the 

latest legal .requirements jtnd ^jrfifcedures. The project 
\>a5 designed to-frfovlde a.jcontInu1rig,,and'jJiiiform j>ro;;^ 
gram of detajlcd ^ralplng fi<?.^criminarjustlcc wotkers/' 

* to develop g^idelltjes -for applying recent •^nd c^ntrcJr 
ivcrsial laws, arresf and eitTorcement'prOccdMrcs^ ana' 

to comriiunicate these gui^eline^ to Criminal justice 
agencies.. , . ; > 
Aejtiuily.' Nearly. 10^(J()0 workers fro;a ail soj^mc?nts of the 
. crimjna),.^tlce'j^s'tem were selected "by -their ,a|cncics _ 
. to^are.pmrt (ri the project. 'Another ?p^QOO' benefitted 
^ ind>^ctlyv-Many ^rimfnal Justice officials donated th^r 
servic>c6 to -the^j^rojcct. Training v^<' offered; through a 
uniforpi, pro|riirrv»ieJ mQthod. of Instruction' tlVT^' 
delivered " in' wotK&hop* s'eminors ^ thi'oughouf jhc . 
Sta^'d^Video^ai^cs Wfere^MScd ^o^^eal with <flffcrcnt t^'p- 



^> ^ V i&>rcieinW.^«A -df^^g -cort^rv^'^SL^-riUs^ were .^vp^dv 




/ur^- that cnnunai ^xj^tjee. v^-Ori^cfs v>.a& ^appl>. * 



' impfemenr - — -^-^ 



. : .e^.'Thr^njicc^ hoiked L . « 

o1d<|^1i»c^pte as i>ne 'cfi \\%'\hQ\^v^xti .p^iotiiles ahd ba5 . 





: i6g. Thc'-pfojcit-^^mitcfials ^iUd are, bdjgg. u^d'-*by, 

Cpmpiun^ty DcVi^lopnicnJt-oo\N uitsulljuteS <,pmiii^l lusiicc . 
(jdxwatton^ljn as part ^ffs pflblicatioii scr^i.cci - 

^^?^0}6ci ^ D^;^]«)pmtm'of a Cokpt^llen srvc Con^i/init^ 
^ .I c^Uiont^^j^etA for .RctiV«^s,aTKJ 'Kt-Rctlircei^'^in Jav^*?** 




Couftty. 




EmiT'tons 



VjllaJ 

\f^rf^|/;\KL'drra^ ' 
IKttunmirs for' .l^'it/J vldiir, jpW.jpk .aljd 'incrjjiwt-c} ^-'^^^^ ' »^ 

<" ^^d^fs. ; / ' V • *J 

J^rohltnt: The co^rjmun^^ £t.t-Scd, ^d^^UA^^c^ c^^fitiRuing cd^r 
^ X .cation -or commimuy scrvipc^p^.cigmir^s 
^ . Th(? •pTo/^ic.fe \v 4S' vdc^i^ticff Hi/ dcvek>p and ^ ofTt^r a r^n^c 
'of .educational $9evKC3 ^?id<»rl>,. ti^.ji^fVt priJ-jr^E^tlxciocnt 
, ' traming prograiis, i<j o?T,cr in-*orv^.c an3^,:pTe-$ervir€*' 
\ traimng far wojkers in tijp /itJdjtjf. q^ing > -amf :td sypliurt. 
<>thrT a^irricif's \%hK't^„ '^^^)rkcd ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

-v?^- > r*^^'^>?' v.-^' -^^'v^- " y''^^ " "•'^.'^ v' 



:* aQ'd;€t5ianti>j?-\jx:iia programVaft,d6^<UopeUtf|^a{'^^^ "^^f . 

.fL'_* r ' ^ '"•'^'''^^''^OO.in loans i^^^ 

a lackpf -adtiifiuatc KW&- : ! 
►\v-fhcbitteJamH|es"}acT5e<l'^ , -> * 

, 'ikiUs^ ia'to^<^'i?atcr use ^ ^^^-^ . 

Mixxf^h tfra<vthey*^oBTd "e^ia^^:,th6ix houi^n^; -coa _ ^' 

r. 'The pV?>jeei Avaslsct up tq help fov^iykomc Ifa^tfi^ 
^. 'pvvQ tWr fh^usmg conditions. The pro|ect^s goaTSj^^.y^ in* ^ ^ j 

chidc<i tt[<i |dcv^6rop^incnt of' a sysicni^f or using tlio' ^falls ^ r 
' oj tiiy c/Mi> "s huy sing and iujenur yfcsign.pfcr^'nncl , • 
(\>r\.'comrrmrfity ^9c/vicc and to provide fi^rf'„Mor]lj?,£or 
-'^ ititdcnji and iiicnlty^ ia vya/^^r^^jrc suited to t^^f riceds^ . 
-V:v^F'lo^V"}'^^?'j4*'^2dv^anta^cd pepons. , ». * V , 
, ..'iVfi\/Ov?^^ pr.-^^^* ijnvu]ycd(,l.,r88 ramrIies,J39 StudWs^ ' / . 

oihcr voiunic^rsv arid 148 Imsincsscs .Familios were 
, , < rmcftod to .thfc> pr/jjccX by comin"ut^uy .agencies- ojr 
..^ *{nd/vMw4k';rbe student, ;volti?>tcqr$"ifamMrofn a coqrsd* 
' iin^/amily ^hAiUsin.^ pre»tj}cmt ^nd i}thcr^^i:«:i])Iirics\s{feh _ , ^ 
,^ '6nglndcr/n^, ^rch'itfcufrc^^an^'hpfti^ ^<;5>j[|J)5nic's: "^be^^, ^ ^ 
, 1 projec|tVvi'J>c?st'tid^^ 

'/'edge ifvptpUen-ts.'no} traditfonal?y#a,part 'i^'thclr fonyijd * 



^^^^ 



-"^-^V .! ,,. ^5^i^^??>. itu.^cnt$, "and .other volunteers 

tibe.Tamilies la planning, desigiJ- 

•.^^ ' ' .;\:']',Jii^iotb",vj?e« hctcT td plaii the W(5rk And discuss prob- 
.'v. V. JiH^>:MMerhoWcs and ^psuiiiic^ts using.rec«Ied mate* 
.^i^*^-. -.. - .-^i^^^^r *^ Remonstrate inexpensive 'tcchtjiqucs 
'i- ^t*C** * -C I^^P?^- r^ur'bisKing. „ 

\^ . T-/ *t^9<pW>|fet* provided training in tHe building trades 
."'Cj'-'n ^' /|or 'unst^itl^ 'X^^ Particlp.ants h^ve 

* ^'^-/^^ Ifejiraed' ikilfs tjfat led to cmployinent; one became an 
r ^ J '.r^ ' Retired elderly persons took partjrt. a proj- 

*^^';^ ' fl' ^. The projVc^t gchefated contributions of caih^'sup- 
' . \pHes/ materials ^nd services worth $109,839 from busi- 
\ ' . ■ .^^?^» Individuals, "cKurcKes, and other organizations. 
^. ^ ' /nie^rbjec^ now offers training courses on skills useful 
" to home rcraoaeling, The University's community based 

' C ' , ' , Design" Ccr^6r, i project cSoncemed with making aA 
applicable^ to the needs 'of the poor, has been an im- 
portant "resource *to Project Prjde' in Livings* 
Rhults. Through ihe fprmationrof Project for Pride in 
Livnhjg» a non-profit^ private corporation to coordinate 
' - \ ihdividual efforts has been established. The 

comiilunrty received $1,000,000 in loans 'from a major . 
bank to rehabilitate and buy homes. The project assisted 
^ " ..J 119 families improve theu^ housing environment. Many 

K , \J Ibw'incpihe people Icstrnid a trade /luring the project. 
" ' " The pVoject attracted the interest and support of tHe 
„ ' public arid private seCtox^ to improVe housing for the 

, . ; , * ^'Thfr pVbjcct produced a neighhotliood sutVey of hous- 
' "^^^ , . ttig improvement needs, case studies of housing and (airiily, | 
' .* ! ; needs,' pifajcticaf guides to. home rehabilitation, and an , 
*' *, ' . inventbfy of cornmiipity jesources heeded ^ low incdme 
^.V/ '1- ' ■ *:.fahiiliesj: J- J / i , . ' . - ^ . . 
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'W^;«^*.* 'ivioyet ijistnicttpnal Program for Local Officials. 
' ,^ 5jpjQ^xoj^' ' G^n^r' foi* ]^h^ iSCudy 6f Local .Qovernment, St 

1. Joftn^^Urii^bishy, , 
\ CcS^^xafing /krf/i!«/io>vr University of Minnesota, Minne- 
' . ' sdja'^Statc Pl^^ning ^ency, State Office pj Local and 
/ ^ Urban ^ Affairs, iiye state^c'plItfgM, and four community 

. '"rcoll^^//, ' X'''^ * - 

/•^^ 2):wf^V; David slipy, St'johrifii Mall Center, 22 5th Ave. 
. >South;;;5t> Cloud,'>iinn. 563G.i. ^ ^.j 
jDi^i'fliiW^'iycars--;^^^ >'V* 
./Fiinim^V (F<deraI)^$Sl^ $48,657— 49 per- 
■ »"cent ofv^otal.;^ ' i ' r ^.- , , 
> /^ttmmflr;':V4!he prpjec^xlevelppcd a low cost moduk that 
, t^it.l^ nied Jto tfa&iIocaL government officialrin the 
l^ro^'lcms f«f lan4, us'e^plahmng. The module does not 
' tl^Axi an (^pcrtto^^lalh its use and can be applied by 

l9cai'.offici4rs^'wli6n and where they choose. 
problem: Lpcal officials in rural communities lacked skills 
ftj, tospond to laridf use planning problems. The need 
for train^^ was -uncovered by the univ^ity during con- 
\ * '4'^i\Ti%^rV with planning co;nmissions in threcf small 
^tpxt^TA^w^ Land use .planning is a piajor Issue in ^the 
* .^ia'te^.Tlie project's goals Were t5 design and field test a 



low-cojt, casil/ used tr^ning system and to develop it 
for use by local officials, 

Activily: So far, about 300*of ^potential target group of^ 
8,000 officials ha4je_c^ived training using the packaged' 
modul? system. The package is used to train local offi- * ' 
cials, who can in turn serve as trainers in their own 
communities. Local officials, professional planners, and 
educators scirvcd on^steering and planning committees to 
assess needs and give .advice on content, educational 
techniques, and ways ta deliver the training package. 

The package .was developed in- a 14-month period 
that included an assessment of .needs, design^ of the 
module, field tests of the program, and necessary re- 
visions. Regional and local workshops were held to 
famOiarize local officials with the training package; 

Results: Training in land use planning is available to locai 
officials at a low cost ahd in a form that is convenient 
in. terms of tim6 and place. Thfe State Planning Agency 
and community service' directors at all colleges have the 
training packages available as needed by the local copi- 
raunities. The' packages offer training in policy-making, 
zoning, development^ decisions, cqmmunity relations, and. 

. the control of unwanted development. The project pro- 
duced as training materials a description of the project, 
six slide tape programs,' eight concept booklets, and a 

^ variety of role playing, wcercises. The project attracted 
additional support from ^e Department of Housing and 
UrtAn Development and from tide I discretionary funds. 

In addition to providing training materials for local - 
officials, the project served the university as a.proto,type 
^ for the- development of other similar training experi- 
ences. The same concept will be tfsed to provide locil ' 
oifidals training in-sUch areas as criminal justice. . ^ 

.The Statfe.^ title I agency has used the project a/ a, ^ 
model fo^fhcr types of training programs in other fields. 
The agency said the recent funding for , the expanded 
project and national publicity has given the initial tide 
I grant a tremendous n^ultiplier effect within the State 
and nationahy. * , - 

♦ 

Project: Southwest Community Service.CIearinghouse. 

'5/»onjor;- Southwest Minnesota State College, Manhall. 

Cooperating Institutions^ Willmer Community College; 
Worthington Community College," and Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institutes for the Canby,. Pipestone, Jackson, Will- 
mar, and, Granite Falls areas. 

Director. Robert D. Johnson* Southwest Minnesota State 
College, Marshall, Minn. 

ZJurarfon;, Jiscal years 19Q95t74. 

Funding. (Federal) $86,861 (Matching) $1,176,046—93 
percent of total. * 

Summary. By working on specific problems dir.ectly with 
community representatives in a 19-county rural area, 
the project fostered the development of a cooperative 
effort to solve local and regional problems. Specific re- 
sults included construction of community recreational 
facilities, development of an environmental education 
program, the establishment of job training programs, and 
the codification of city ordinances in eight communities 
in the area. 

Problem^ The 19 counties in Southwest Minnesota were 
losing population and suffering, from slow economic 
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growth. No mechanism existed to bring enough people 
together to identify problems, establish priorities; engage • 
in planning and develop ,^i)roqgw»for^solving pr9blcms.^ 

Activity: The college through'a scries of "town hall** meet- - 
ings identified the initial problems and established a part- 

' nership between the people and the college. This phase 
^of the project has contributed to establishing a compu- 
terized personnel clearinghouse of public, agencies and^ 
private groups who could solve problems^ a technical 
€issistance and direct educational service to the commu- 
nity; and a si)fmember advisory committee which as- 
sisted in planning What services the. college could provide 
and facilitate communication among^ communities in 
the region. 

The project was designed to benefit the 3^0,000 peo- 
» pie who lived, in the 19 counties About 3,000 people were 
directly involved in determining needs, studying prob- 
lems, and allocating title I resources. In 1974, a 67- 
member Countryside Council comprised of business- 
persons, farmers, educators, government officials, profes- 
sionals, and homemakei^ was created to gOide the pioject. 

The project*s strategy focused first on the establish- 
ment of a data l^ase and liaison with th% community to 
develop credibility through community meetings and 
solving specific, small problems. Once credibjlity was 
established, the prbject moved on to longer range, more 
complex problems and became multi-ipStitutional. * 

The project has involved 94 faculty members and 1 23 
students in 87 specific projects in Southwestern Minne- 
sota. Some project examjfles follow. 

A team of city clerks, attorneys, faculty members, and . 
students codified the ordinances of eight communities » 
and developed a procedural manual for other commu- 
nities to do the same. ^ 

A marketing specialist and a student helped 'a small 
' b.usinessman with a sales problem. 

Leadership and job training were provided for elected 
and appointed officials in the 19 counties at the request 
of the Countryside Council. More than 100 officials from . 
the area held 1.8 meetings to develop the .training pro- 
gram. Eight regional banks provided $45,000 to pay for 
the instructional phase of the training program. 

The State title I administrator said that without 
title I and State agency support "I am convinced we 
would not have been able to establish and escalate a com- 
prehensive program of service to our ll^ountiet** 
Results. Direct services provided by the project include 
construction of community recreation facilities, new en- 
vironmental education programs, comprehensive com- 
. rpUnity plans that have attractdJi Federal Tunds, leader- ' 

ship and job training programs, a 19-county Arts and 
' Humanities Council, development of legislation to pro- 
vide minibus service for the rural elderly, codification, of 
>city ordinances, and creation of a comprehensive com- 
* munity development information center. BiJJs have been 
introduced in the Minnrcsota Legislature to change public 
policy regapiiing some of the problems that were 
identified. t * ' 

Title I support has been terminated, but the college 
used the title \ funds to initiate a $400,000 program 
with a grant from the Kellogg foundation. v 



Mi$s{ss{| >p{ 

Projec : Continuation of Adult Leadership Program. 

Sponsor: Universtfy of Missbsippi, 

Chppe.ating Institutions: 16 Junior Colleges. 

Directc r: Maiiripe N. Inman, director^ Division of Con- 
tinui ig Education and Extension, University of Missis- 
sippi -University, Miss, 38677. 

Z)urfltii«; Fiscal year 1971. ^ 

Funding: (Federal)^ $41,919 (Matching) $24,193—36 
percent of total. 
• Summary: Through a series of worksliops, the project 
helpedSstimxiIate increased community services through- 
out theJState. Junior colleges have designated community 
service personnel and subsequent title I funding has 
helped expand the program. 

Problem: The - junior colleges lacked community service 
programs that were fully responsive to their.communities. 
The project was designed to increase the colleges* aware- 
ness of the need for community service and for com-^ 
munity leaders to become aware of the potential and 
'availability of the service which these -colleges could 
provide. 

^Activityi Worksfujps and'a conference were offered to about 
1,(J00 people Jrom the junior colleges, the communities, 
and public agencies an^, institutions. • 
Results: As a result of the project, the National Science 
Foundation funded two projects for the junior colleges 
' across the State. A grant from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare funded 16 training programs 
for nui ses aides and food service personnel in Mississippi 
nursinij homes. The grant went to the university, th?'16 
junior colleges, and the Mississippi Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation. The junior colleges have appointed community 
service personnel and subsequent title I grants have 
helped expand the project 

Missouri I ^ 

Project. Coordinated Community Program Designed to 

Maintain a Multi-Racial Community. 
Sponsor. University of Missouri at Kansas City., 
Cooperating Institution: Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Director: Patrick T. Jesaitis, School of Administration, 

Uniyersity of Missouri at Kansas City. 
Duration: Fiscal year 1973. 

Funding. (Federal) $15,890 (Matching) $23,688—61 

percent of total. ' ' ' 
Summary. A racially mixed neighborhood facing resegre- 
gation was stabilized ^through a program of education 
for residents, the- real estate community, government 
officials, and business people. 
Problem: A community in Kansas City faced resegrega- 
tion, physical deterioration, and a decline in the qual- 
ity of social services provided. The project's ^oals were^ 
to educate present and potential residents to the ad- 
vantages of living in an integrated neighborhood; to 
' encourage legitimate real estate practices; to inform y 
governgient officials of the neetds of the community;^' 
to create a nucleus of Residents who voice community 
concerns to official agencies, and to establish a block 
organization to keep all residents informed of conc^i-. 
tions and problems in the community. / 

vs/ith 



Activity. The pr6ject was planned an^ developed 
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the residents of the area Who had farmed a ncighfcTor- 
hpod cJalition. The State agcncv considtrcd ihjs to 
a key factor in assuring the proicu t's su».cess The coali- 
tion identified, the kipds uf programs it wanted and 
%\hat the pruject*s"§^ls vwud be The project was open 

♦ to all residents in the community as well as real estate 
persons, government offii ials, and Imsincss persons who 
had a relationship ro the comnaumiy. 

Tli: prnjcct included seirVinars on fair housing laws 
for the real estate community; seminars for residents on 

' the benefits to be gained from" living in the cgmmunity; 
a service which listed all 'property for sale or rent in 
the area; and the hiring of a full-time coordinator 
to administer the housing service.' 
Results: The project made possible the hiring 6f a ^full- 
time coordinator for housmg. Smce Decemb<tr 1973, 
90 ^ew residents have moOt'd into the community and 
resegregation has seemingly been arrested. As a follow- 
up, residents arc investigatmg the possibility of havmg 
the coalition buy properticsj^at woUld be rehabilitated 
and maintained and economically serve a tacially inte- 
grated clientele. The project broadened the outreach 
of the university into the community and continues 
to serve as a resource to the Coalition. 

Pro'ject: Urban Affairs Program. 

Sponsor: Washington Univertity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Director- William J Harrison, director. Office of Urban 
Projects, School of Continuing Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. * 

Duration: Fiscal year 1973. - *- . 

Funding (Federal) • $32,990 (Matching) $16,49j^33 
percent of total. 

'Sifmmar) An education project for minority business- 
men and ncighbi.rliood corporatiun leaders has fpjtcred 
cooperation withip the community The university's 
faculty and students ha,\e become involved in the com- 
munity on a continuing basis. 

Problem Mm.iritv businessmen lacked adequate cduca- 
tioiia! backgruund t-; operate their businesses success- 
fully in a depressed predormnantly Black area of St 
Loins The prnject w^s dg^igncd to'{>rovide bu5iness and 
financial 'training fur minority ljusiness persons, to pro- 
vide econi.mic dcvrlupment training for neit?hljorh(jod 
organizations, and to prmide leadership aud mterper- 
sorial relations training for community organi/atu^ns 
in the West central city area of St. Lguis The area wgs 
a/-fotnd(jr <jf contiguous residential and cor^jrnercial 
neighljorhoods. , 

Activity: The project w^s directed at 300 to 500 resi- 
dents of the community who were afTectec^^ and could 
Jiclp (Jiiuigc the depressed cionomu conditions of the 
community. "Tliey included members of neighborhood 
corpr^rations and minority bus mess persojis. Courses 
were offered to the busmess persons in financial record 
keeping, marketing, sales, advertising, and other as- 
pects of runnipg a business. Courses, workshops, and 
conferences were held for the neighborhood^ corpora- 
tions with thf* professional assistance of the School of 
Business AJministration, the^ Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and St Louis business persoa5jIh<!-assumpti(m 
ibchind thr project ^%is that economic revitalization of 



th^ Community was tl^e key to ifs improvement. This 
• • PEi^ject ^\^LS conceived as an initial step in that- direction. 
' Result >. The projec^t fostered strong relationships between 
participants xind faculty members who have been f|vail- 
, able as consultants. Business administration students 
forrhed Business .-Xc^visory Teams to act as on site con- 
sultants for businesses or economic development proj- 
^ ects. Subsequent title^ 1 ^j^ojccts fiava-beco dimed' &t 
tlie ?ame*Cominunay groups havl;>s housing and *<;m- I, 
ployment problems. 

Montana ' ' ^ • ' 

Project: A pilot Program tq Increase the Level of Service 
and Improve the Operating Effectiveness of Selected 
Montana Hospitals, -i » ^ 

Sponsor' Industrial and Management Engineering Depal*t- 
mtnt, Montana State' University at Bozeman. 

Director: Dr William R. Taylor, Industrial Engineering 
and Computer Science department, Montana State 

. Universit']^,'Boze'man, Mont. . ' 

i>urfl^jon; Fiscal year 1973. . ^ 

Funding: (Federal) $16,287 '(Matching) $9,559—37 per- 
cent of total. 

Summary: Management interns from thtf Industrial and 
Management Engineering department worked directly 
'with hospital administrators to improve hospital man- 
agement practices. Every hospital that toojt part in the 
^ project^ has inriplcmented the recommendations of the 
interns and administrators. • 

Problerr\: Many small, rural hospitals were unable to meet 
health care standards required by Federal legislation and 
v\ere in danger of losing both Federal support and their 
licenses. The project was designed to improve hospital 
management and the quality of serviee and to help the 
hospital administrators learn management skdls and thus 
take steps to improve the quality of hospital service. 
^ ^Actuity. sIIlYxq. project •?)ffered technical assistance supple- 
mented by training to 72 hospital administrators and 
staff members at eight hospitals in Montana. A manage- 
ment engineering intern v\orked in ,a hospital from^ 
4 to 6 v\e<ks to gather, organize, and interpret infofma* 
tlon that could be used to improve hospital manage- 
ment. Upon the (.ompletion of the study, workshops 
v\cre held U> explain the results to other administrators 
and service personn( 1 In the hospital. Throughout the 
prLjject. the management Interns met daily vMth hospital 
staff members A steering comrr]ittee composed of mem* 
bers (jf the Miintsna Hospital Association and the proj- 
ect sponsor help m working on\ problems and implement* 
ing the program. ^ ^ 

Remits. Lver> hospital that took part I;i the project has 
'implemented rctornmcndations made by the interns and 
administrators Workshops v\ere held to spread the re- 
sults to other hospitals in, Montana. The project jresults 
inclt:dc such' changes as an improved testing laboratory, « 
improved laundry and linen service; an adequate in* 
ventAry control .system, and a new patient classification 
. system at four different hosjjitalr in the state. 

Some of the hospitals in the ^project have expressed 
,a desire to hire industrial engineering graduates. Many' 
would liJ^e to have a second study carried out. The 
improved management of resources has helped the hos- 
pitals-hold dimn tjperati^ig losts and costs to patients. 
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Nebraska ^ • . , , 

*^ r • ^ . ' / - • 

• Project; .Community Etiutatio^ Progx^ Xo .Enhance^ |he- 
. 'Ability of Nebraska Communities tQ .Develop^ EfFccrfvfe 

' Councils of Government ' x' ' ^ * .^^ 

iS/>on5or; University of i^ebrasko; • ^<-. ' ; * 

Director: Otto G. Hoiber, Head, Community ..Dc>«f<5^ , 

mcnt, Univei:5ity Ejctension ^Division, University ^ 

Nebraska,.- Lincoln, Nebr. 68508. "."> . , ^; ' 
Deration: Fiscal years 1971-72, * : :i[ 

Funding: (Federal)- $51,407 (Matching) $28i304— 34;* 

percent of total. ' * " ^- ; 

Summaryr The project provided research services aftdjn- - 

formation to, guide- the .estc^Ksfiment of ^o,uncil;^ of* 

• ^♦ government for 26 planning and. developmen^ regions 
w of Nebraska, Afthough the councils of government were 

already being c^ablishedy thore-lva« .a lack of e^pcri-^ 
ence and knowledge about academic (>ianntng and the"^ 
governmental functions most amepable to 6c)G's. Sug^ 
knowledge was considered crucial, to the further imple* 

t ^ mentation of the legislative mandate.. x 
^Actjlvity. The project was established for 2,500 govern- 
,ment ofHcials and others' who would be invplved in 
establishing the councils of government in regions 
of the state. Xhe^ project's initial task was. tp conduct 
a iiationwide research effort to obtain materials on 
councils of government and prepare ^nd distribute back* 
ground material to the participants to assist; them in 
. rccogni»ng strengths and weaknesses of COG experf- 
ence in other states^ and the kinds of tasks and func- ,^ 
tions best performed by COGV. ^The utilization an^d 
analysjs of other areawide or regional planning* cxperi* 
ence as a basis for the Nebraska plan was a principal 
con^rn of the project. .Consulting services also were 
offered to participants. Close liaison with, the State 
Office of Planning and .Programming v\as maintained 

^ throughout the duration of the project. 
Results: The project provided the background infomaa- 
tion the regions needed to develop the councils of gov- 
ernment. The State Legislature has provided regular 
financial support for the councils. For the university^ the 
project provided an opportunity to extend outreach 
f^mction throughuut the entire State. The project diso 
laid the foundation for an educational program in land 
use planning which .the university is offering throughout 
the Stafe, ^ ' . . 

New Jersey ^ 

^ Broject: Coinmunity Counseling Service. > 
Sponsor: B(^rgen Qommunity College. 
Director: Charles Morgan, Assistant to Dean of Commu- 
* nity Scr\fces, Bergen Community College, 400 Paramus 
Hd., Paramus,H\.J. 07652. * i 

'^Z)tir«/ion;^ Fiscal years 1970-73. ♦ 
Funding: (Federal) ?1 18,863 (Matching) $288,065—71 
' percent of total. " ^ ' ^ 

%Sumrnary, Through a program of providing individual, 
free counseling to adults, the project served 1,650 resi- 
dents with individual and group counseling about ca- 
reer, educational, and other needs. As an outgrowth 
of the pn>ject, the county jail established its own coun- 
seling service. Similar projects were started in two 
other Npw^ Jersey counties and another in Pehnsylvania. 



F robhvxr y^htr\ the ^college opened ah Adijl'tvl.eafpufg*" 
Cent<?r'jn 1970, it^ vfas ss^-air)^ by;requc$ts 6r edu&- 
' tion?^I arid dareer' <:ounseling.*,The county jiacked free 
. cpunielih^ sepvices ' or "an a^lcqua te referral" jdn^icc to 
. community, ediijcalidnal. resources and service, agencies. 
The project -w^s- designed' tjp provide 'f^ educatlqjisft'.. 
J and 'vocj^tiqnal counseling, for 'adults.*and to provide". 
*^ , ft4isoh.^a«^.'rdterraf;5crv*ices bet^yeen social^ .ec'Qiiomi'c^ 
arid edupaCional agencies and, all 'adult dtizec^' oj W- 
.\ n 'Courtly. ' *• ' - . ^ > \ '---^ ^ 
• ';Aht{vHyj '5lie-pr6ject?s 4)V1m^fy: activity vvas. to'pr^^ 

yftce^ counseling* and referral services, to att' adults Veek*".]^ 
' * }rfg ihent.;Il,sjrarjC5d a^.^an iVividual counseling «ervt 
- '* ice i^yV.Jatef '.cxpan3^ to include '§roup counseling, , 
pa'ctfc^laEly for wp>neh-,4A brochurt listing commiiiiriy^ 
jervicc. aj^ehcies by .^roBjem areas. jyas another .x:esujrr'* 
, :;of 'the 'py(>jccjb>. ; , '*\ ' 

ResiiHs: Major eviidcnce* of project .ffoccess; wai n\im« 
bci' of peajjle Who 'used and t^i^sed the service^. "More 
than 1^65(5 people Use^^li^t^^i^vifce and 'mac^lf^me 
back f6r assistance a ^ seconder, tfelird time. In TtS f 
six months, the. sen ice received 275 inquiries andJSonv; 
" ducte^ 347 'counscling^^rviews. It distributed ly,000 
- of the guides to commmnity services and developed a 
Ibting jp{ all child care centers ,and nursery schools in 
the county.^ The Bergen County jail hired its= oWnlpart- 
ti^nc counselor after taking|part in the counseling' proj- 
e<!t. Thd project attracted additionar support from the 
county government and the College planned to incor- 
porate ihe project into its program Fn fiscal 1975. 
Similar projects were started iif two other New Jersey 
• counties aiid by' a county in Pennsylvania. 
Project: Office of Community Field Services. 
Sponsor: Glassboro State College. 

Director. Olney' H. England, director. Office of Commu- 
nity Field Services, Glassboro, State College, Glassboro, 
N.J. 0892§. 
Duration: Fhcal year 1&)3. . 
^Funding. (Federal) $30,000 .(Matching)* $27,757^48 
percent sof total. " 
Summary. The project developed a community service 
capability, at ,the college which In its first year provided . 
126 student volunteers for 35 local agencies in south- 
em New Jersey. Jhe students, .who? received college 
credit .for' their work, enabled some Agencies to con- 
tinue 'to offer services that otherwise would have been - 
cut back because of reductions in financial support 
and staffing. ^ * ' * * 

Problem: Southern New. Jersey, with a spaj;?e'>popul£ition, 
.-had been neglected in terms of economic and social 
programs and lacked a "community service/continuing 
education center. The project's objectives were to ex- 
pand and redirect the' field experience and public^serv- ^ 
ice curricula of the college, to deliver student Resources ^ 
to meet manpower needs of locdl agencies, and to pro* 
vide supervision for the students i^orking witHln, the 
, agencies. ' - 

Activity. About 126 Glassborp students served in 3i5 South 
Jersey community agencies, institutions, and ^ organf- 
zatlons. A full-tfme firoject dircji^r coordinate! the ^ 
project, with faculty members froni each academic de- , 



pa^tment acting as 



field 



experience supervisors. 
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r-€^}/-\y,'y-t'^'-'''f : • ^v. v:, 

'.c -^V ^^J^^ dnroiljed mVftc^^ 

. a{?iihJcs, Hv^lua^pn.t^^ by the. 

S ^ *^ . ~ :■' ^j^^^^'^}%f.lT^ -S^S^^^V^^^y : a^lXCiest' ..^ , 
; v-* : -r* ' pnt hundred, an^ivcnl)^^ ^'tudcnu prin- 

. J jA*m:^C4ci^^ jiqmc cconomica and 

, - . . ..-yf^^'^^.^ .^-ST^^i^P^ ai}i.spcl*ittajtiqp. tKciip«ts at^ke 

^l?X<?^v;^ i ^ 1^ , ^y^is^Sc^^^Yti^^ ^ ' cou ns^Iors at a bi- 

r ^- .V, • ' -.0^"^^^- cpu^iin^ prcjpra^ .at . Ac Camden Urban Ccn- , 
" . . - ''^^j.ju ^HSqs pipjcct for migrant 

- S^- >K^. ^yp^^^pj ^ counseToxs In an,al.coholic group counseling 
\. . ^ , ^ * pTogt^m S^hTof3k^}lqutc — a rehabilitation center for 

,w fi^boBcs,. as parapro^^ionaV casc.worfters for the 
' ^./i-T- Qjoiiccstct ,CJounty Welferc, Bo^rd,, as aides in -a com- 
^panlonshlp program organized through the Cumberland 
, ^ . County Commissiofi on J^gin^, and as,intalie interviewers 
in collcctTng data for the Vocational Educational Reha- , 
bilitation Agency. la all instances services were expanded 
^ and ne\/ services Introduced in 35 agencies through^ostu* 
dent, pf runnel in^thc 1973-74 academicT year. 

The project facilitated the college's efforts to develop ^ 
nontraditional ^rms of education and put faculty m^n- 
bers £n(i supervisorsMn a closer* relationship with com- 
munity inst^ut^(3ns. The community became more aw^|x 
o - of serviccs<the C9iltge had to offer. The project also'in- 
' . creased student satisfaction with the program' offered' by 
the* College, because^ they had an opportunity to test 
career ^oals before investing several year& in a particular 
^ field. * • ^ , . 
^ The project «lso stimulated the college to expand it 
int6' cooperative education and work-stud^ programs. 
^ J Other departments -haye sought Federal and State fund- 

' ^ ing for public service internships.^ , . 

» v» The college received two subsequent yeai^ of title I . 

X support, and plans to incorporate the project into its 



regular instructional program. 
New Mexico ^ 

project: Development of an Environmental Institute for 

Now Mqxico. ^ * ' f.i 
Sponsor: New-. Mexico State University. ^ ^ ^ , 
Coop^ratin'g In^t&uftom: Univenity of New Mexico^ iSast- 
^ em Nevi^>^exico University, Western Ncs^ Mcxy:o Uni-" 
venity; New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technol- 
ogy, New Mcxic^ Highlands* University, New Mejdco 
Military Institute*' . ^ . * 
Director. John W. Hernandez, Professor of Ciyil Engineer- 
ing, New Mexico Stajfc ifiiiversity. Lis Cruccs, l^, Mex. 
, ''3BpQ3. * ' . * V. ^ \ 

' Z)tfri2<iojrt. Fiscal years 1^69-73. * ' 

\Funding: (Federal^ $55,000 J Matcfiing) $30,000—85 per- 
cent of total. * ' . ^ ' * 

Sumntar;y: A wide variety of educational and informational 
programs sporisOred \)y an* Environmental Institute at 
2>pw. Mexrco University have increase<i citizen aware. 
n^sJ of e;iyironmental "problems in "an area cxperidncing 
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.^'i ^c)$i<>pnicnlfc wajs .potentially .threatening to 

..^•the en\irx»fr^ \ <--^. : ^ ^ 7 - ' 

JPro^ljtm. Ncv $5fe;dco lacltcd unbiased,- credible source . . 
^. of itiforrnatipn on .environmental jproblcms facing th? 
. '?t&te itiade, p.artlca|ail3r acute jjb^ i^^W ccpnomic de* 
ycfqpment, whidi^ entangled environiQental resources.^ 
llie ^goals of die proJ^Qt \*«^ to increase the public's ' * 
.awareness of environmental Issues, tp improve 4he un- - 
. dcrstanding of thusc Who made decisions- that affec^ 
^ the^environment,.and to promote through environmental, s. 
iinp^act stafem6nts for bujixiesses,. ijnjdustry, #^nd govern-, 
merit — conSnu^ economic growth that would not vto* 
&te the environment. - x * * * * 

ActiLtty. Hie project has aii cxecuUve board *of representa- 
tives jfrom the paftitipating educational institul&ons apd 
,an advisory council of repi;esentatives'from state apd 
.local environmental agencies. All r^idents w«rc invifed 
-to nTeetings'and seminars organized by an Environmental 
Insdtute, established at New Mexico University. Ded- 
* sion- makers were also participants in the project. 

Workshops and scnunars were scheduled by, the In- 
stitute in six different communifies throughout the State 
in .an effort to. reach as many peoples possible. The seS' 
slons covered the basic State environmental law, the na- 
ture and purpose of environmental impact statements 
and how such statements should be developed. 

TJie project was continuously evaluated 'by |Ke In^ 
stitUte /executive board and the*advisory council whose 
;mcmbers contributed consicferabjp* time ^nd effort Ad- 
vising on I the implementation of ^ffe project* , 
ResUts: During its 6 years, the Institute has increased, 
its contacts with New Mexico^ residents and decfsion- ^' 
makers. It has developed rural and ^nrban land use 
manuals for citizens and publishes a quarterly, Envi» 
ronmentAl Quality Neips, which reports on changes in 
environmental laws and state actiyftin^ Resi(j^nts and 
decision-makers are beginning to realize that' environ'^ 
mental protection need not hamper economic growth. 

The development of the Institute coincided with tlje 
establishment of a standing committee on land us? by 
the S^atc Legislature. The committee is planning leg-* 
isla^on that will protect consumers from unscrupulous 
land developers. In fiscal year 1976, the State -will ^jp^ro;- 
vide the money to operate the Institute. ; , 

As ^ result of the contacts made, durfng the project,;- 
the Institute's staff is called on J*e^ulariy to..hc(p corfi- 
,'munitics, State agencies, and private Biisiriesscts with 
^ environmental problcnis. ' ' 

The Institute is n6w the major center iii the'^State* \ 
dealing with environmental issues requiring educ^i- 
* tional;' research, and consultancy services. 

Project. Retirement^ Planning and Retirement ^k:tivitics. 

Sponsor: New Mexico Military Institutp^* • 

Director; Owen Robbins, director, Continuing Education, 

New Mexico l^Iilitary Institute, Roswell,'>f Mex. 8820K 
Z) ti rfln'o ;Fiscal years. 1972-74. ^ , 
Funding: (Federal)- $17,950 (Matching' $10,30^)— 37^' 

per^^ent of total; , , * .* ' 

Summary. . The project offered cours^js an^f fcrvices to 

re^tired people living in RdswdH, New Mexico— in order 

tp. improve the quality of living for.thd large number 
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o£ rctircci In' the community^ Since* thjf .project startec^ 
high schqolvtnrolfmcnt of adults^ has increased jpibstan- 
* tjally. State and Fcdei^l fui^s haye^Bceri^ provided for \ 

other,prograiii5 for ^older people: ^, 
Problem^ AlthbugB Roswell wal promodng jtself as a re- 
tirement tom'Aiunity, older people moved slw'Zj >a/tcr 
living fiiere for a feu mbnths. The^ seemed to be^bith 
a latk of service and '^activities for thc^eldejjy and ^a 
^ lack of knowledge* among older' peopjLe. about services 
that v%cre available. Th^ project was designed to stim- 
'ulate the Interest of older pe^le in activities sudi as 
arts and crafts ajid to provide educational opportunl- 
^ ties for retirees and people )v^o were anticipating 
^retirement. ^ \ 



^ Activity. The^project has xp/cd .about 200 people ot, re- ^ 
tirement age^ Both credit and' non-credit courses \Verc 
offer^cf! Most^ clas^ v^re offered at night, and many 
(such' as' a gourse o^ retirement planning J were de- 
, signed ta meet*, the special needs of. older people.. 
, Results r ^tht^ coUcgk, reported that eaJy.'evldepcc. indi- 
. catcd thit old^r ppople wca:c as, interested as younger ^ 
peoi>]e in ^king course leading to a^ degree. Between 
10 and 15 participant^^ arp workmg towards a degree.,. 
''^ Attitude tests given before > and after involvern^ent In the ' 
*project indicate ^n ifnprovfement in attitude towards re- i 
tirement. There also is some evidence that the outflow of ,. ' 
i;(itire<J people from RpswcII has sipwtd. The* college's * 
first Kight school* attracted only 5fi -sfud^ti in . l?7j, 
but by 4974,,ehroUment h»^ in^^easel^to 625, "Hie 
project direc^to/ considers Inci^eased participatioh by . ^ 
^old^ people in Roswell in more lopal ^activities ^as, a 
possible consequence (he project.;. 

project has continued with iFfc^eral support frorfi i ^ 
' , the'*OIdfcr Americans AtU The Statfe ^title l^ Agency " 
* V has re'ccTved a grant from the^^Jew Mexico Qonimissicfn* ^ 
on 'Aging^ ta° develop a contihuing *educAtroi{. prp*gram 
.tfor, older citizens- throughp.ut the State. The graiit was 
^ ^^,a^oilo\vup to tKe ptojecbljv Roswell. The^ State title ^. 
xoordinator indii(;ated tha^ continuing education, pro- 
grams for olrfer people werq very iropGrtHnt^in New 
Mexico because of the (Increasing numfeer of retii;ees^ . ♦ 
particularly blder^^people who cannot pay for "such 
programs., * /\ ' ' ^ v * » * 

^ Projecf: New York City Regional Center for Lifelong 

Learning. ' , * > • . " , 

Sponsor: Pace Univeriity. " » *- • ^ *' 

Cooperaiirtg In^tiitutions: Rqgents Regional Coordinating ^ 
. Council for Postsecondary Education in New York City/ 

representing about 70 institutions. 
Director: Richard M.'^ Catalano, -executive . director, 
RcgeJTts KegionaL Coordinating Council, for Postsecond- 
arj Education in New Yofk City and M''- Ronald Miller, 
V Project Coordinator, New York City Regional Center 
for Lifelong Learning, % Pace UrJtversi^y, Pace Plaza, 
• New^ York, New York^ 10038. ' ^ ' 

.Duration: f3^cal'years^t972 and 'J1974. \ ' * ' 

funding: (Federal) $182,500^'*(\|atching)' $91,250— ^SL 
percent of total. \ 
^iimmary: The project produced , a Diredtory of Continu- 
ing Educajtion Opportunities in New York City w^ich 



\ t, , ii^tutioni can .use in ^yisfngs students. >bout 22 
4 .,^p]fe.cnrQlIcd ia college c<mr5e«.as'. a -result of infor 
•s )iWlthey obiaincd^throUgh,^^ . 
. ^tcS'l^; ^iierc, iyas^a need fgr po^ti^ndary .Educational 

Y prdgjanis to^mget jh?^ Tchanging* .^^ds .of , adults ' for 
A^plcyipent and retraijiing ajhd.for/a,centfaI source of 

iiubmation *6n noi^-traditional postsecopdaji: educatipn " 
PDS^ur^^in New york^C'ity, The ijrojcet was designed 
to e^labll^h az|i information center and to .provide, oriehta- 
tion and», training 'ifor |dtizens. to ,bedbmc counselors in 
the^area of lifelong 'learning. 
. Activity. ^ 5tatc ' education officials decided, because^ of C 
. ^ Federal and State Board of Regents priorities, that dtle 
fun4s be used*io support projects dealing ^vith planning 
^ for postsecondary cqntSn^Ing education. The project was 
^ aimed at all adults who wantdd to take part in the * 
^ I^rogram. Two advisory groups made-up of p/ofessional 
, cducAtors helped set priorities for the project and to 
find vjfays to serve people who were interesfcd in post- 
secondary continuing education.^ / '"^ ^ 

The project did an ^vpntory of postsecondary 
contiruoing education* opportunities at 70 colleges and 
, 'linjversities and 230 other* postsecondary educational , 
instilu^ons irf-''<he ^city. i?\'direct6r^ was published ar^d ' 
\ 'dijiributed antj li teleph^nf refen'ai 'sfcrvicc was in- ^ 
s^trfted. Currently jthe'project is c;cpjfnding its telephone . 
r^ciral service aiid prjpparing to start a mail informal 

V tion^service. * , ^ ' « . 
* Results. Bct^vcen^ January and June of 1974, 1,3(50 persons 

sought information fruni the telephone referral service. 
Sixty-three percent ^said the infqjmation ^vas helpful. 
Most. applicants for information were interested, in job 
, ^ *arfvancemcnf,. less than oncififth wanted a degree or 
diploma. Half of the respondents actually contacted a* 
^ ^^coHege urtivcrsity^'and 220 enrolled in courses. \ ^ 
The Jjroject also* produced the Directory of Con- ' 
, tinuing Education,] Opportunities in I^ew York CHy,, 
which is used to^advise standards^, The project was (he 



first effort of its ^d in the Sfale \o provide* a conT- 
ptthensivie, centralized source* oOnformation aSourpost? 
secondary continuing* edtication. AOer fgnding'the proj- 
ect, the State titled agency .encouraged the othfer seven, 
regions^ of the, State^to submit* similar* propbjtils. Five 
additional regions have been funded and the other 
frvvo will, get initial dtle I fiends in fiscal year 1975. 
. All 'of tile projects sliouTd provide an assessment of the 
I needs a^d deniands for postsecondary continuing educa- 
'* , , tionyin.,N^w York; and an inventory of postsecondary 
continuing resources , and information that .will permit > 
sound planning for' future continuing education pro- 
Tgrams. % ' 

North Carolina • ' ' i 

Project: \ Center for Continumg Education for Women. , 
Sponsor: Univefsity of North Carolina at Greensboro. >■ 
Director: Jean Eason, Associate iJirector, University Ex- 
tensioA Division, University of N.C. at Greensboro,* 
Greensboro, N.C. 27412.^ v,^, - 

Duration: Fiscal years 1968-70. 

Funding: (Federal) .$32,41 4.50 (Matching) $22,778.50—* ' 

41 percent of total. . ' '* 

Summary. Through counseling, a job referral service and 
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continuing ct^ucational programs, ^is prQj'cct improved 
the putcntial|Crvplo>abIlity uf p^rticlp^t^ng wumcn: 
Problem. The-uccupatiunal distriLutiun vvumen In Nurth 
Carolina was heavily weighted with low-'paylng jubs. The 
perqentage gf |Womcn in whrtc-cullar jybs waVabout half 
that fur thd^natiun. The majur ubjectne uf the prugram 
was to impruvt employment uppurt unities fur wumen. 
Mctwti}. The pjruject directly served 793 wumen who 
sought cuunseling, guidance, infurmatiun ur testing for 
"employment or coigitinuing education relating to^cw. ' 
careers* and vucations. All women who sought help had 
aecess to counseling, guidance, and referral services.. 
The profe<;tj started as- a counseling .program for 
^ women, but expanded* its, scrvicj^s^.to' Include referral 
,sd:vice;s,^ workshops^ conferences, sp'eeches, publications,. 
< and medja releases. One 12'weck seminar .helped ^iv omen, %^ 
pbn»for their growth and future activities. Clinics .were 
oftered tj> Vnpruvjc employjnent and's^tudy skills for adults 
"^who^were seeking garticufer.jobs. Employ mcYit surveys", . 
information^ wu^ksh ops, and other prcpar^t^jy activities 
wcre^ folfowcdi by ^^orksjjops at^d sen^insirsr focusjing on 
i particular* problems. ' , j • V • 

» V A separately;* fundpc} child (rare project emerged be- . 
cause of ntfcds exprojscd by wonien usihg" the counseling 
^' cyrftcr.' Sfjhjor citizens were trained and. employed' to , 
staff the Senior 'Cftild Care ^ides ProjVct \\^lch was . 
suppcyfted • bvJ*funds from the Gov errfor\ Coordinating 
? Council on Aging.*^ ^ * 

fResiilts. It Was estimated fjpm tjue^tionr^j^wres and inter- « 
yicws that more than two-thirds of tlie participai^ wcilt 
'"(Jh after counseling tx/new learning e^cperienij^js. Cpm- . 
.munity Response tu^the center .was Iiighly favorable. The 
« ^project ^Iso led to t^e formation 6f the Guilford Coujicil 
for Continuing Education which was m^de up ofi rcpre- 
jentativcs from* local adult 'education agencig^^ Women 
<^said their experience in the project enaUIed, them to 
consider .neiC" fmpltTymcnt possibilities and that ihcy gcn- 
^. erally felt more self-csteenivand-.worth. 

Because of the project, the Uriiversify received an' 
$80,000 grant from a, private foundation to help any^ 
^ aduft seeking continuing education counseling. 

Project: Community Service ajid Continuing Education 
Center. . " 

.S'/?onJor;'''l5nivcrsity of North Carolina at Charlotte. 

D/rtftf^iir; Mr.- Larry 'Owen, Associate Director, Institute 
fqr Urban Studies, University of North Carolina at , 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N.C. 282 1 3. 

Duration: Fiscal years 1968-71. • ' * * 

Funding. (Federal) $54,135 (MatcliiAg) $56,757—52 
percent of^jtotal. • ^ " , 

Summary, ThoOgh located in the pajor urban ^ area in 
th<;TJ5tate^ the University lacked a community service/ 

' continuing education unit. In the 3 ycars^of project 

' ' funding the University dcv^eloped a program which , 
served 3,120 participants. 
^ Prohlefn, The Charlotte pampus of the University of 
* ^lorth Carolina^ gained university status' in' 1965. Al- 
though urban oi^ientcd^it laeked a mechanism to me(<t 
CQmmUnity requests for comnjunit)^ service and contiou- 
•iiig education assisVanccl The ,Project*s primary purposp , 
,was to provide, th^ university * with a mechanism Xo: 

^Tfocus its resources on thp cScpressed needs of the com- 



munity, particularly ' those relating to * employment, 
health care, and community econu'mic devetopmeht. ^ 
Actiiity. The program vvas dqveluped in 'three . phases. 
The first year vvas dcvuted tu«u|^antzatIon and establish* 
ment of a Center tu deal with -requests for community 
assistance. The second year brought the development' 
and implementation uf programs, community intern 
ships fur students, consultations between ^faculty mem 
bcrs and curamunltj^, aigencies, and studies to provide a 
basis for further Community Service efforts. In the 
third year, the educational programs were expanded, 
activities were coordinated with other institutions in the 
• ^ area, and efforts ,were made .tQ estiiblish long-term ties 
vv:ith. the cpmmunity, - ♦ * / 
The Center fcrve3 .3,1,^0 participants in t^e first 3 
, years. As problems w(;fo identified and as the commu- 
nity asked for help, the university's irc^ourcCs vvere mo- ^ 
i * bilized to ^.address ♦the" problems. Government and com-.^ 
^ munl^y leaders served on an ..urban ^f^airs advisory 
cOrtimittct>Jvv hich met ^quarterly *to review»|)rojects, iden- 
tify commt^it/ problems, and ^u^gest problem solving 
ac^Vi ties'., ^ioce tl^an ^0 faculty members* were uSed onV 
specific -pr<[>Jects carried put by thQ^new ceShter. 
Rcsdlti. ,Tht>-ftroject 'rest^ftcd in a community service/ 
^continuing education^ center that serveTd as a f atalyst ^ 
in^dbv eloping the university's ability to help the com- 
munity, identify . arfd , sqIvc problems. An example of 
proj«*cts conducted by the center is "Problems^ of Qrim- 
^ ^iital Justice" System— rTlje Citizens^ Role,'* .which- in- 
^ eluded community meetings and ^n educational televi- 
^ ^ion program. As a result of- the projA^t, loxxf attorneys , 
^ volunte<fred th'elr services to help clear hp ^ large back- , 
log pf cases .before the District and Superior C&iirts ,of 
the'Statd, ' - ".X , 

An outside consultant safd'the^ project , showed that 
the. university was committed to become an Ufban ^ni- 
' versity and that the , center represefltcd a -'^lajigr thrust" 
in* that 'lJirectjon. The Slate legislature -^prSpriated 
•$136,000 annually^ for the Institute for Urban Studies 
*^vhich■^vas an outgr<>wth of the projecjt. t^* 
. The project alio' contributed to- the creatlpn ai the 
. * Hniversity of a s'tudent intern shjp program to serve in 
; Community Agencies as well as the creation of an Ofli<pe 
^ of Conferences and Institutes, and a Division of Con- , 
tinuiilg Edueation. ' 

Project. Planning and Zoning Education Program in. North- 
west North Carolina. ^ ' 

Sponsor: Appalachian Sta'te University. . 

Cooperating Institutions. Caldwell Community CoHege^ 
JCa,tawba Valley Technical Institute, Isothermal Coni- 
munity College, Surry Cummunity College, Western 
Piedmont* Community . Qollege, Maryland Community 
College^ Western Carolina University, and Wilkes Com- 
munity College. 

birector: Richter H. Moore Jr., chairman; Department of 
Political jScience, Appalachian State' University, Boone^ 
N.C. 28607. ^ . , . . 

/)«T<i^/on. ^'iscal years 1971-7J. , ^ 

Funding. • (Federal-) ,$100,000^ (Matching) $53,497—35 
pcrcenfof totah^ * ^^'^^ » ' ' 

Summdry. Through a program of education, training, and 
direct assistance for key people, the project led to the 
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drafting of zoning^ocdin^nccs by four^oupties, the adop 
tion of. land use plans by eight counties, and the hiring 
of ^zoning officew by another.. • * 
Problem: Rapid and unchecked' recreation development in 
^ northwestern, Nojth Carolina w3s leading to dcfplction 
of « natural and recreation resources, contairtination of 
w^fter supplies, and severe economic and social dlsloca- 
t - tions.^Thc proj^t w&s designed to overcome local oppo-. 
sition to zoning arud land use planning, tp train key 
officials iji planning and zoning, and to foster the adop- 
tion of zoning ordinances and land use plans. 
Activity. The project readied about 1,600 participants, 
. ^ including 400 who attended conferences and workshops 
The .initial target 'group of government officials Jind 
opinion leaders was found to be too broad. It was nar- 
*rowed to those, who actually had the abifity tp, atfopt 
, land use plans and zoning regulations. The project was 
carried out in three phases^. The first ^phasc was devclop- 
^ing local awareness. This included the formation of 
citizen groups, workshops, and the development of A 
Ctttmn*s . Guide to Enjor cement of LocaU Zoning , 
Ordinances:'^ • , 

. In thq second phase, the project offered training and / 
education for governir^cht officials. This consisted* of a 
series of cpnfereiltcs and workshops which focused on 
particular land use problems. In^ the last; phase, the 
* ^projcct ^work6d direiCtly witl;i officials to develop ordir 

nance^^'and land use plansT , , , 
Results: The 'project resulted, direptl/in the drafting^ of 
zoning^rdi nances ^ry four^ ceunjties, the Adoption of 
land ufC plans by* eigftt counties^ and .the requirement 
in one county (hat a.^rpjected^ new i^iprt^ file an en- 
vironmental impact^statenacnt.'Another, county hired two 
zoning enforcerfient ^officers. In addition, the St^tjc^ 
"^Highway Commission sends all plans for new highways* 
; to the pr6ject staff for review. Business;nen and '6ffiCials 
in two othcV .counties formed a joint council to direct' 
- * the growth of, tourism and industry in their area. 

, For the»institution,''the project led ^o the creation <rf 
a Division of Community and Regional Services in the 
College of Continuing Education to coordinate univer- 
sity and regional resourc(fi to develop and implement 
"Service programs m surrounding, counties. The project 
also fostered development of a Bureau of Government 
to coordinate internship activities with local govern- 
ments. . ' 

Ohio 

t * ^ * 

Project. Training Program f9r Workers with Alcoholics. . 
Sponsor: Ohio Dominican College. 

Director. Thomas E. Kirlpatrick, Ohio Dijminican College, 
1216 Sunbury Road, Columbus, Ohio 432 1 9. 
* Duration: Fiscal years 1 974-75. 

Fundirig. (Federal) $6i;260 (Matching) $42,600— '41 por. , 

cent of total. . ' , ' 

Summary,^ Through a broad-gauged educational program, 
the projjcct has provided knowledge and training for in- 
jdividuals in a five-county area who worked in alcoholism 
programs. 

^ Problem: No training prpgrams existed for people working 
^ in alcoholism programs, many of whom lacked current 
> knowledge in counseling alcoholic. The project was 



designed to Improve treatment practices, to improve 
coordination among agencies, and to increase the knowl- 
edge* of those working with alcoholics so that the patient/ 
client dropout rate could be reduced. 
Actiiity'' The project reached 101 jjeople whp worked fot 
alcoholism agencies in the five-county regicrti of the Ccn* 
tral Ohio ^Regional Council on Alcoholism^».^-Targct 
groups served were. 1) people employed by air>agfiricy 
, " • 2) volunteers ,^nd 3) people who were interested in the 
problems of alcoholics. A steering committee comprised 
of official^Afrom the College and alcohplism and mental 
health agencies helped plan and cajry out the pro- 
gram. Experts were used as resource persons for the proj* 
4, ect. The educational materials were designed to encourage 
students to seek niore information to improve thci^ 
ability to perform' their jobs. Lectures, discussions, and 
workshops were attended by workers from nearly every 
^ agency in jthe target area which dealt with alcoholism. 
One special seminar was attended by IJfi people, includ* 
ing alcoholism workers who werq not a part of the project. 

Evaluation was built into the program. It included 
pretesting and posttesting participants, student Walua- 
' tions, and evaluations by the project director and 
directoff^ of continuing education. The Centra^ Ohio kc- 
gional Council on Alcoholism also monitored the proj<^ct. 
The community provided field experience, supervision, 
*and evaluation of participants in the field. " . ! 
, Results: The proje.ct offered training for alcoholism Wrkirs 
which had been previously lacking. Several ag;encics have 
mentioned the. positive benefits of thq program. Not orily 
has training been provided, but agencies hpw know 
where to seek further training for their * warkers. THc 
project pr,ovidtd an^ improved j(eferral system,' including 
a Referral Handbocjfi. The College provides ^peakqrs and 
♦ materials to the cbmmunity and ,is working on ftfrthor 
.programs in ^the field of ^kohQiism. ♦ \ ^ '| 

Pennsylvanfa\ 

Project: Community Ser»acos Cdriter.* 

Sponsor: Bucks 'poilnty Community Coljcge. ' 

Director : S. Lee Vafkei^ Director, Continuing Education/ 
Cojfrimunity SeYvice^ Bucks County Community College, 
NevJton, Pa. 18940.; ' , / .J 

Duration : Fiscal years* 1 970-72.^ 4 i 

Funding": (Feileral) $45,800 (Matching) $108,506—70 
percent of total. * ^ ^ \ 

Summary: The project established a center to coordinate 
community service projects and Continuing education 
projects ,t0 cope with community problems in the Bucks 
County, Pa. area. 

Problem. The sponsoring community cdffege lacked a 
mechanism for focusing its community service and con- 
tinuing education efforts on problems occurring in one 
of ^the fastest gruwing counties in the nation. The proj- 
^ ' ect was designed to create a unit- at tlie college to serve* 
as a contact point for community organizations seeking 
help from'' the college aAd to coordinate institutional 
resources and implement programs to attack community 
problems. ' . , ^ 

Activity: The center has served about 15,000 persons, 
mainly' the unemployed or underemployed, non-English 
speaking people, the elderly, and other disadvantaged 
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groups* A steering committee made up of faculty mem- 
bers, .cutnnmnit) repfescntj|ivcs, and students recom- 
menij program S). suggest methods for community involve- 
ment, aiid help keep lines communicaticfn open 
between the college and the; (;,onimunity. The center at- 
^ tcmp^b to' adjust each program to the specific problem 
^ being addressed. Projects may include Workshops, sem- 

' . , iars, short courses, cducatjoqAl television, or !utHer 

, methods. -I * . * ' • 

^' Results. The center has taught jconversational Sp^ish to 
hosp^a^^ employees, offered a health services seminary 
* and started an er^v^ronmental education program for 

schOoP teachers. As a result of the health services ^em- " 
inar, the community has started p. group medical prac^ 
ticc and a prepaid medical care progtam. A communi- 
ty group. is trying to begin a county-wide health care . 
plan. The college* now has an associate degree in hu- 
man services as a result of community involvement. 
« Other State and Federal funds help support an Adult 

Career Counseling Center at the college. 

1*he State used title I funds as seed iljoney for the 
center in order to establish a permanent program from 
■ whieh would dev'elop specific projects. When the center 
• was, established, it was able to identify a wide variety of 
t community problems on which it could focus the col- 
lege's resources The college's experience with the proj'- 
^ cct prompted the State title I agency to^e^^tend support 

for similar projects to other institutions wishing .to de- 
velop continuing education and community service pro* 

grami. * ' ^ ■ 

r , t. - 

Project. Estabhshrapnt of a Community Services Geftter. 
Sponsor. Commuipity College of Allegheny County, North 
♦ (Pennsylvaui*). , » , 
Director. Ms. Joan W. Murdoch, Community College' of 
Allegheny County, North, 111 Pines Plaza, M30 Perry 
* Hwy., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15237. 
» Duration: Fiscal years 1973 and4974. 

Funding. (Federal) $58,677 (Matching) $29,337— 33 per- 
cent- of total. 

V c 

Summary. The project assisted a newly established com- 
munity college to begin a continuing education pro- 
N feram which would serve the community problems of 
^ the Northern Allegheny County area. 
Problem. The Northern Allegheny County area jacked ac- 
cess to community service educational progra^ms. Until 
the establishment of Allegheny Community ColWe there , 
was no local educational institution which coulH^Thar- 
^hall the resources and expertise of govj^rnment, industry, 
various service organizations, agencies and cplleges to 
develop appropriate ^community service educational pro- 
grams. The pro^'ect was designed to establish oommunity 
^ service as a permanent fe^iture of |he Collejge through a 
centclr that would respond lo the area's needs and help 
* ^ ^ the community coordinate its problem-solving resources. 

. Actiiity. The Center was set up 40 serve local govecnment 
. * agencies and community organizations. It served 3,257 

' . participants during Its first two years. Participants were 
^ , selected who were trying to solve community problems 
^ • ,> > 3* voluht<»'prs, agency -employees, hospital staff members, 
or teachers't,Most,(>f the programs of the Center involved 
1,0 / such^aCtivitijj as problerti identification, planning, pro- 

; . , • gram development and evaluation. Since all participants 
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were directly associated with an agency concerned i;v»itl\ 
problem-st/Iving, training'and skill developmen^t programs 
^ were related directly to immediate agency problems.^ 
/ Re^ult^. The project's programs included *training and de- 
velopment of volunteers and .staff for agencies whtch 
Work with the aging, a short course for parents of dis- 
abled ihildren which used the con1l?incd resources of' 
several agencies serving children, an4, the retraining of 
' inactive registered nurses, for community hospftals. 
Work with the .aging, specifically with respect to i*p- 
gradjng health ^^re delivery,, has been further cXtendc*d 
^ by financial support provided by the Pennsy^lvania Bureau" 
of Aging. 

' The project has 'enabled the College to establish^ ef- 
^fective working relationships with 50 ^community Orga- 
nizations that previously had Hoi been asso(;ia ted with the 
Coftege. A 1974 title I grant is.heing used to qxpand 
the services of the Center, and mike It a regular'part of 
the program of the College,- ^ ; ' 

Project: Institute on Human Ecology of Northwestern 

Pennsylvania. . 
5/?onJor;»Glari6h State Colfege. * - ' 

Cooperating Institutions: AllegKeny, Alliance; Edinboro^ 

State, Gannon, Mercyhurst, Slippery Rock State, and 
> Villa Mari^ Colleges. ;, / \' 

Director: John McLain, director. Research Learning ^en-;^ 

ter, Clarion?' State College, Clarion, Pa, 16214. 
Duration: Fis^ years 1966-73. 

Fun(/mg.-/fFederal) $264,282 (hatching) '$142,210— 35 

pcrceiit oi total ' \ . , ^ , " 

Summary. The project mounted a broad attack on the 

>ocja!, ecckiomic, ai?d 4lcological ills of ^ northwestern < 
^ Pennsylvania. The project was credited with saving a 
community actio§ agency jvvhe'n other support was with-' 
drawn. It created , an environmental studies center and 
purchased a dying mining comm^unity in-order to trans- 
form it into a model city. 
Problem. Exploitation of the area's energy resources had 
left it economically stagpant and seriously polluted. Nat- 
ural -resourcg§ ^vere depicted and much of the water 
supply was serii>usly contaminated. Apathy was described 
as. a serious problem. T^he project's objectives included 
helping conmmunity leaders identify community prob- 
lems^ developing a/i informatiun base to help community 
leaders understand the community's social and environ- 
mchtal problems, developing the understanding of key 
profes^onal workers ^and community leaders of major 
environmental problems, and conducting demonstration 
studies of specific sociological problems to heJp com- 
munlOy leaders design ^and develop action programs. 
Activity. The Institute on Human Ecology was not formed 
until 1^71. Before that, the project focused cli separate 
environitiental and economic problems. The instj^tute 
was formed to mount a coordinated atlack .on interre* ■ 
^ated social,^economic, and environmental problems. The 
target groi^p was^made up of government officials, state 
agency fiqld personnel, college faculty members, youth 
leaders, and public school officials, group) who cOuld 
implement change and exert a multiplier effect in the 
region. The group included 250 jilected officials, ISQ 
■Organizations, 100 sta^e and Jqderal agencies, and 250 
interested citizens. « 
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During 1970 people were called together to lay plans 
-for and devdop the- center. A consortium was formed in 

, 1971 with seven other coHegcs. The project Conducted 
education ai?4 trainiw- progranjs and purchased the 
mining town in 1971.^ wide variety of pnjgrams \v6re 

' conducted in 1972-73, Including the collection of en- 
vironmental data for decisionmakers, courses on economic 
and en,vironmentaI problems for communit) ofHcials and 
.leaders, the .creation of a recycling center, and a voter 
registration project, * 

Results. Directors of three human resource agencies in the 
area said many things were being accomplishc'd because 
the project had brought them together. In addition to 
creation of the Institute, the project fostered the creation 
of an Environmental Studies Center, whu^^^^bpported^ 
hY State fuijds. A dam built for the p i gf g j &^e vented 
flooding during Hurricane Agnes, when^BWf^arcas of 
Pennsylvania were l^^d hit by flooding. -The - Stump 
Cretk project, the piltchase of the mining tpwn, was not 
expected to have a major p^y-ofi for'scveral years. But 

, one resld(*nt commented that plans had been made to 
provide* the town with a water system, which vyas dtr 
* scribed ^ its most serious need. ' t 

.Other efforts underway in Stump Creek included cre- 
ation^ pf a sewage^ lys^(5'mj a street system that would 
^ meet count)^ standards, and renovation of all houses^ 
including the installation of indoor plumbing. 

The project, according to its direct^*, attracted "mil- 
lions of dollars'* from other Federal agencies, the State 
government,* and ^arivate sources. The State provided 
$1.5 million for the Environmental Studies Center. 

Rhode Isfand ^ 

Project. Urban JJducation Center of Rhode Island, 
^/ionior^ Rhode Island^Junior College. ^ ^ 

Cooperating Institutions: Rhode' Island College, Provi- 
dence College, Bryant ,College, Brown University, The 
University of Rhode Island, and Roger Williams College. 
Di/ector: Dr. Raymond Hougtun, Tlhode Istand College, , 
600 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Providt;nce,'R.'I. 02908. ' 
Duration: Fiscal years 1968-69. f ^ 

Funding. (Federal) $32,000 (Matching) $77,235—71 
percent of total. ^ J' 
• 5t<mwwr> . iXne project helped cr6ate a center to pro\^de 
commumty service and continuing education- programs 
for Rhode Island. 
Probfemr Poor people in Rhode Isfand lacked access to a 
body of expertise and educational rgsdurces to help 
cope with problems of 'poverfy. The project was estab- 
lishe^d to create a service to which disadvantaged people 
CQuIdJook for help; tp train leadership for cpmmunity 
service; and to give college teachers experience with 
inner%ity teaching. . 
Activity: An advisory board with strong representation 
from community groups helped design the , center's pro- 
i grams. The <ent5r was locatedjn the commumty where 
1 the poor lived and has prodtTced satellite centers to serve 
I vai^ous neighborhood sr^s programs* included leader- 
j ship training /or community groups, postsecondary edu- 
cation for inner <my adults, assistance* in developing a 
Model Cities Prograrfi, a Head Start tcalher aide ^twin- 
ing progr^jrtf and a student .tutorial program. The FU 



1968/funds were use'd to traip staff «»eniben for iht 
p9^$tU center^ ^ ' , ^ ^ 

Re^ulti. The proje^ has established an Urban Education;. 
Center in the heart of Providence. As problems wefie''. 
identified In other areas, temporary centers were cs^abr 
lishcd In bther communities to provide continuing edu- 
cation and community service programs. The Urban 
.Edu|.atIon Center stllf Is uperatln^ with State support. 
It has expanded its efforts to serve Spanish and Portu- 4 
gese residents aj well as Blacks. The Center has also re- 
ceived suppqrt from othej Federal agencies. Seminars 
thrft *thc center y>onsored ^ the b^ck experience led to 
the development of a scries of seminars on Poverty and 
Race that were offeced In'six different areas of Rhode 
Islaid. . • ^ * " 

'South Carolina . ' 

Projec '. HousIr\g Strategics for Soiith Caroliiaa. 
Sportsmr: Qlcmson University. " 

Director. Herbert Busphing, Department of Civil Engl- , 
nccring. School of Engineering, Clcmson University, 
CIcmLon,S.C. 29631. • ' . 

'Duration: Fiscal years 1971 and 1973,.. ^ 
FundtnL (Federal). $28,263 \ Matching) $1 5,2 16~3p per- 

cent of total. • / 

Summary. An information system and workshops for work- 
^ ers dealing with- persons, principally low-incotnc, who 
needed housings rcsitlted in an educational program 
signed to assist housing' co\inselors .and persons work- 
ing }vith tho/^Isadvantaged in providing information 
aboQt« building and financing housmg in South Carolina. 
^ . In addition, the project prcpaced plans for] ncvv homes 
to be built with Federal financial assistance. The project 
subsequently, helpec^ attract more than §1,000,000 in 
Federal, funds for the construction of low-income hous- 
ing in South Carolina. t | 
Ploblem* Statistics showed that due to dilapidated housing, 
about 360,000 ^uuth Carullna families needed new 
homes. -The major goal of the project was to establish a^ 
.housing market for prc^pcctlve buyers and builders of 
new homes. The project also was^dcsigned to prepare a 
housing Information guide for housing counselors and 
others who worked with low-iricomp families and to co- 
-ordinate the delivery of housing, information to nutri- 
tion workers of the Unlvcrslty*s Cooperative Extension 
Service. f\ ; , j * ' * 
_ Activity: The first phase of the projec^t consijjcd of a film 

that was developed to spread housIn^jJ^TCGrmatlan to alL 
. families in, the' State. The fihn inclua?rd- information 
' 1^ about State arjd Federal pfpgra/fis tKat would help fam- 
ilies finance and build housing/The second phase wa^ a 
^ series of workshops to train 150'CO'Op extension workers 
to carry housing Informa?i<m (o low-income families. 
Ab6ut 3,000 lowMncome famiTffcs^ere contacted by the 
nutrition workers. The project directtJ^ worked with the 
South Ca|oIIna. Housing Commissian\^d with local 
agencies throughout the duration ofjiic "proj/jct* 
I' .Results. Th6 project was the b^wfifor a $55,000 grant 
, from the'^WSvOffice olf Economic Opportunity for the 
design of seve^rkl lovv-cost h/ome models. The U.S. T)e-^^ 
partment of H(A^sing and/Urban Devjfloj^ment granted 
the State $I,000,09iUo^il^ 100 model homes^on those 
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.Resigned under the OEO project The homes were ex- 
pected to 'cost between §8;0QO and $13,000, including 
land. It is expected that wni|. black construction.com- 
\ pamcs will biuld sortie of the nomes at cost to the pur- 
cjbascis. The project also produced a Basic Afanual on 

^ Hoifjing Financing for Counselors, which continues to 
be in demand. • * 
' / ^The pr6j«:t's two grants were based on a 1^67 grant 
• , foV a project to the University of South Carolina. Each 
subKquent grant built on the experience gained from 
the previous grants. 

fyojecU Pfoviding Paraprofessional Training^ in Mental 
Retardation. 

Sponsor: iPrcstfyterian College, Clinton, S.C. • 

Cooperating Institutions: Whitt<?n Viljage, Division of 
South Caroli^na Department of Ptetardation. t 

* Directors: Wade C. Wietersj^SchooI of Education, Univer- 

sity of Souih^CarolinS; Columbia, S.C.^Dorothy P. 
Brandt, Department of Education, Presbyterian College, 
; ' Ciinton, S.C: 29J25. 
J^urc/ion; Fiscal y^^ 49 7J -72. ' ' 

Funding: {Fedpral)r $38^206 (Matching) $25,128—50 per-' 
centofiotal. 

Nummary: The project provided training^Tor 90 paraprofes- 
sibnals to work with mentally, retarded ia* State institu- 

* tion. The project also produced a training manual which 
had been adopted \>y training programs in other states. 

Problem: Whitten^Village needed trained paraprofessionals 
to help . care for mentally retarded cients^ Trained per- 
sonnel were alsovneeded to serve in five community day- 
care centers which were to open in 1972-73 and to assist^ 
public s(3ly)ols which .were starting special classes for the 
mentally; retarde^. . *• . 

. Mental retardation specialists ^were beginning to real- 
ize that trained paraprofessionals were needed to provide 
' adequate care to menial rctardees. 

' Activity: The participants were, employees of Whitten Vil- 
lage whc^ wanted to improve their skills. Ninety partici- , 
pants completec^ the program. The college's faculty 
'worked with the ^professional staff of Whitten Village to 
help Staff improve and acquire skills appropriate to the 
•education and care of mental ,retardees. The project 
provided the training through Supervised work experi- 
ence, inseririce training, and academic training"in^e- 
le^ted areas. ' ' 

Results^: In addition to training {90 paraprofessionals ^at 
Whittfen VillaM, A Manual for the Training of Para- 
pfofesiional workers in Mental' Retardation . was pre- 
-* pared for their use. The manual was adopted for use by 
State mentj^l retardation agencies in Texas Sin4 Hawaii. 
Professionals in t)re field of mental retardation said the 
. manuaf was the only one of its kind. It has^also served 
as a model for others who were developing similar proj-' 
. ects: * 

The . project, stirifulated othdr institutions to develop 
tfatning programs in mental, retardation. The Greenwood 
.Technical Education Center has 'initialed a degree pro- 
gram in mental retardation.' The University of South 
Carolina undertook a, training program at. Whitten Vil- . 
, ^ lage. Thjc Citadel and Furnam University have requested 
i title I fund& for similar projects. 



As a followup project^ Presbyterian College has applied 
.for fiscal. 1975 title I* funds to help adults^relcased from. 
WJiitten Village to adjust more readily to a more normal 
. lifestyle. . ^ ' • ' ^ 

Tennessee ' . ' ' 

Project: Tennessee Statewide Consumed, Education Prx>- 

gram. . " ^, 

Sponsors, tniversity of Tennessee kt NaJhville, ccH>rdina« 
tor, Cleveland State Community College,' Dyersburg 
State Community College, East Tennessee State .Uni- * 
versity, Lambuth folle^e, Memphis State University, 
Modow State Community College, Tennessee State Uni- 
versitj^, Tennessee Technological University, Tennessee 
. Weslcyan College, The.Univenity of Tennessee campuses 
at Chattanooga, Kngxville, and Martin, and the^Uni- 
veirsity of ^Tennessctf^Environmcnt Center. 
, Director: Barbara dilmer, associate professor of j^ucation, 
The University of Tennessee at Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37^03. * . ' 

. Duration; Fiscal years 1972-75. 
, Funding: (Federal) $436,956 (Matching) $270,6^4—38 

percent of total. ^ , 
Summary: The statewide consumer education projeqt.led 
.to the establishment of consumer counseling services in 
several communities "and to new degree .and continuing 
education programs in some of the participating^ insfitu- 
tions. The project was concerned whh the p6o)f. because 
of the severe effect which inflation d&\d scarcity would 
have upon their pergonal financial resources. * 
Problem: Approjjimately ^ quarter olf a million ^ral a'nd 
urban poo^/Camilies^-^/cked the consumer skills reqtfircd 
to deial with' the imp2tct of inflation and withlhe emerg- 
ing problem of scarce resources. The Statewide*consumer 
education program g^w out of two previous projects. It 
focused' on developing and circuladng consumer educa- 
tion materials^ developing the skills poor people needed ' 
to make the best use of their income, and establishmg 
preventive programs onjconsumei^jroblems. The problem 
of energy scarcity received particular attention. An effort 
was made to show consilmers that using less energy could 
serve both consumers and the national intei'est 
Activity: The project was directed at two tafget groups: 
low*iricome consumers and the staff members of agencies' 
which serviced the poo^ In an effort to deal with imme- 
^ diate problems, the project aimed first at 1,800 employees 
of such agencies. In, the second phase, the project helped 
3,000 school teachers improve their ability to proVidc 
. consumer education for youn^ people. The third phase . 
involved direct programs for consumers. Alwut 13,000 
people wei^e reached during the first 3 years of tKe proj- 
ect, with /mother 15,000 expected to be affected m the 
^ ' 4th year.T ♦ ' 

» The State title agency provided initial leadeiphip 
in.p^roj/ct planning and development. A full-time durec- 
tnr wgj hired for the statewide project.^ Pro fessiorhds 



from govemmentAagencies and the private sector were 
called upon to assist in carrying out the program- State 
agencies participating in the planning process were the 
Departments of Education,, Public H(^alth, and Public 
Welfare, the State Office of Economic, Opportunity, and 
'<khe Division of donsumcr Affairs. " / 
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A vide i?ingc of educational ciethuds were used in» " 
eluding, veor^^pj, Jcciutc and di^cussivn^j and audio-/*' 
visual prc^eniaiioni. The ->vQrk5hops /or agqncy staff -^v 
members anjd teachers were ^enfcfally 12- to 20' hours 
long and wel^ offered v'vcr 4 period uJ.severil weclis. 
[ ,Whcn the project was/>thcn expanded ^t^. inj^lude the | 
'public .school teacMrC the teachers themselves hefpcd 
develop! curncular materials. Thu workshoos fur agencj 
. ..staff members fconduct.ed during the first yh^ provided 

* the Basis for the prog.ram for the conSijmers. , ^ 
. ^ An. important element in .the project was the deycl- 

opmcnt'of a- Simsumv Education Resource. fianuaL As " 
expressed by one participant, ''I've read It, from cover 
to cover. It and the. Bible are my most prized possessions/* . 
Results, Several community action agencies, set up con- 
sumer counseling services using, the employees who werrf 
trained in. the project. In Chattanooga,, the Legal Aid So- 
- ^ ciety nqv> provides previously unavailable consumer 
counseling services. ^V'clfare workers claimed that they , 
had Improved their ability to help their cliciits solve 
Consumer related problems. A d/nsumer Education Re- 
, * source Manual, CUrricular materials, and vari(^s bro-« , 

* churcs on energy consumption sj^o- resulted from the 
program. Two instituriohs develgjjed continuing educa- 
tion/^community sej^icc programs Jor the first time. Ten-. 
ncssee^State JUniversity became rnore •concerned about 
other scJcial an^ qconbmic problems facing citizens in 
its service area. The University's Cooperative Extension , 
Staff extended consumer education services to a lar:g/5r 
population. About half the institutions develojjcd .credit 

f ^ and noncredjt courses based on project materials. Mem- 
phis State IiTniversity has developed a graduate workshop 
in consumer education and is developing a master's de- 
gree in consumer education. ^ 

For fiscal 1^75, 12i6f-the institutions matched Federal- 
funds on a 50t50 baiis>n an expression of gteater com- 
mitment to the project. The project is now the basis for 
a Title I discretionary grant cmering 3 neighboring 
"States. 

Texas ^ 

Project. ^Comprehensive Community Service and'Continu- ^ 
ing Education,^ Programs for Local Government Officials , 
and Community Leaders. ^ ^ , * ^ 

, Sponsor: North Texas State University, ^ '« 

Director: Dorothy F. Byrd," Center for Community jjServ- 

* ices and pontmuin^ Education, North Texas Stye Uni- : 
vcriity, P:0. Box 53447-'NTSU Station, Denton, Te:?. , 
76203. . ' , ' . * ' 

Z>arfl<iVn.~_Fiscal years 1966-72. /■ 
. Fun^iin^; Fiscal year 1972: (Federal) $I9,9i59 (Matching) 
$9,985 — 33 percent of total. ' * ; ^ 

Summary: Yhe ^djec^ established. a continuing education 
» program which provided trainmg for mtmicipal ^lerks, 
/municipal election law officials, public personnel, ihealth 
care adminis^ratorl^ and community leaders, 'it also * 
attracted funding from other federal agencies for train- 
ing in such^areas as drug education, aging programs, and 
parks and recreation. / ' * ' 

Problem, The projjlem, consisfed of a lack of expertise of 
. government and community leader^ in coping with 
^^^gjp^^mg public service demands, lack of organized teach- 



, » Ing and resourqe ^rvi^cs for tli^ peojge, and'lacit.of 
, ^ .VTay^;t», Improve the Kngwied^ and. abilitj^.of'commuiiity 
fearers and officials. The project }va% designed t,o idejj^tify 
com/nunlty neqds^ to* devclap, programs to help-jpoqrdi- 
natc e/Torts of xijinniunity leaders, in^ solving, prpblcSns, 
«nd to hcl|?mecf^kin needs b> dpvclapinfi^traiiiing pro- 
grams for Jeaders and officials. ' \ \ \ 
Act Lit), Iji.fiscJ 1.972 the proj«:t developed training prp* 
grains in XI. ^ifin&tcjit areas.* largest program^ was 
\^ , tha Municipal Clerks ^xo^m \yhi^ was. operated in 
^ conjnnbtiort* with tbt"; Association ^ City Clerks and 
Secretaries of Texas and the Tixas Municipal League. 
The program offered training for municipal cjgrks^and 
secretaries in the operation of local, governments. The 
project offered home study courses and seminars. 
Re^uUi. The project led to the certifica^tion of 42 munici- 
pal derksLin fiscal year 1972. Oveiall, the project reached 
2,800 participant^. The Municipal Election LavV Progr^ 
developed an election law ^jnanual for^ city clerks and 
s\^ci;taries which was periodically ufkdated as new re- 
quirements emerged. The Health Care Administration 
program offered a series of seminars for workci's at hos- 
pitals, nursing humes, and^ county health departitients. ^ 

The Municipal Clerks Program helpe'd^ improve^ tfie 
courses offert^d at the University. Some manageme^nt sem- 
inars were re'vised |o Indudc knowledge about local, 
government that had been gained from the project. 

Several states inquired about <he| Municipal « Clerks 
Program, and an official of the Texas Municipal League 
said it could serve as the nucleus fort a nationwide pro- 
gram. More than 2,000 people^ participated to- some 
extent^ In the program. The program "helped 
professlorialize" clt> clerks, acc/yding to one participant. 
* SeSfcretaries in 'the area of Tdxas had formed a secretaries 
association., ^ . 

Virginia ' " ' * ' 

Project. Environmental Education and Training for Com- 
munity Service for Leaders, Paraprpfessionals, and Voir 
.unteer* Workers in the Central Virginia Planning 
District, / , y 

Sponsor. Consortium of Lynchburg College, JRandolph- 
, , Macon Women's College, and Sweet Bjrilr College.* 
Director: Julia^ M. Jacobsen, Coordinator of Govcrmjient 
Relations, Lynchburg College, Lynqhburg, Va. ' ^> 
. Deration: Fiscal yea^s 1973-74. , / * 

Funding. (Federal) $21,000 (Matching) $29,523— 56 peN 

cent of total. . . - 

Summary: The environmental education project for com- 
munity leaders led to thfi organization of a^niral solid 
waste pickup Systemf a historic preservation project, and 
the establishmpflt of community study committees ^nd, 
councils concerned with long-range environmental plan- 
ning. ^The colleges have Undertaken further programs 



and established 
consortium. 
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^ohlems' The region lacked adequate tTaining*in'environ- 
* mental issues •for the public, community leaders, para- 
professionals, and volu"i\teer^' The project's objectives 
included ' providing^ a forum for comni^inity leaders to 
^ "Share ideas and prohJiems, provide^,the leaders with 
educational progn^ms, and to impro^ac ciiordination of 
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community scrvicp.* training rclaung to. cn\»Jr5jmental 

4 • issues. — ^^S^-* - . , ' — 

Activity, Tff?pfcjirct Tiachcd about 200. government and 
cominuHity Icaduj as w^l! as ^ broad .segment of the 
public Ao advisory cvrtimUcc \vas made up of liepre- 
<sentat^ves of business, industry* the planmng cogurfis- 
sion,,thc health, plan rang council^ and the commonly 
-.action g5t>u^. In addition^ to j)roviding advice' c>n the 
^rogijimiT oompfiittc«*rocrrtbers acted as lectrf^rs and 
. wortsliOjBt^ircctors in the project^ 
,Restiltsi The project, ^Xosicred Cooperation ^mong.com- 
*munuy.- officials and pleaders in dcilin^ >ylth eiifiron'- . 
mental problems. 'A jiiral picKue-^yitera >vas dc>T^pe5 
• • - ^nd^ support(Ji~ $y the ooutity jgovcmnieJil Jo chcoL tKe 
^ indisciiniinatc dumping of w^aste- Another effort 
J, a Jiisionc prtservatj&jn.'^project. J'Ocal ^,rnInun^li03. de- 
o^bpcd 5fcdylt«>mniittecik aqd coundli^t* engage, in loi^* 
i^anga planmng. The project generated J^axicial ^dpj^YtJ 
- for similar effort^ /jom the, local goVernracnt^jlie Chaijjv 
ber of. CommccL*, an4,ih(? rcgipnaJ pUiining di^trict^ 
The pcpa*tmeht of'^OMsing and^.tJrban DevctopVcenl 

helped support one project that iY3jLcoordin$itcd vfiffy the. ' dve^plrDgrdoj in, 
^ tjtjk I project/. \ . . , V / - ^cpllege ajsb hai 

Thp colleges cst^bHs'hcd an itUer-coU^ , ' --- ' ^' ' -'^ 

contiAuing\educ^^^ 5;pi|imarUt>, 5er>ice" a 

^ pfdjkfdirc<:tO>]^'lS*'CQ]Icg^^ y 
. including one tp.zdvist scftidr^ tluzcns, abj^'t focial . 
.f, qtinty. l^neJite«^*The S^atc^ Agenby* approved furiiicr 
, . gmnis .to. '^'oitfipue and , expand the coxisorli^ai*^ com* 
, ^ ^ - inumtyj5cryip,^.eAorts> ^ - ^ . . ' ' 

' . V^<> je4t;f-?tc^^ De^^logment. prfcsliops, for^Tr^ning in 
r ; Mini|igih:'5oath>v<ist Virgirria/ -v^^'' J ' ** , ' 
^r^p^MA'':Virgiiria;.,Pol^^tcchftid^ State Vni- 

vcrsHjr and 5autHwesi';Vjrgin^5Q ' 
Difficiors. JB^njamin ^> Blanchardl^ pircctor of JUigineering , 
^;^""Exyehsion;:]^i^^^ anj^tatc IJnx- 

*/, vcr5it>%^^ladtsburg,.Va'. 2406^' Jack E. .Stt^kton-^^&c'^ ' 
tor of ^' Con timnng / Education, SoutHwcit »Vi^^mA,' , 
Con^niunityXlIqllcgjj, JRiich lands^ Va^ 246^1' 
, hiit^iion: F^l years . , <^ 

J^jidmjs: (|.cderal> ,$5,0Q(>^lM^fthrn§) $&,2t-0.0I— 65 
^ '.percent of total. ^ - , 
SuirfmaryK^hc small 



plcmcxltation camt fr-um the mining Industry^.jthe l^ttd, 
Mme. Worjte^Jgca V businesses, public schools^ the news , 
to^ia, and the.,y^S,^!BWeiu of Klines. Speakers were 
brought in from other universities and colleges, the 
labor union, and the mining xndirs|ry. Some financial 
3upport came .from industry and 4ocal businesses, 
^he wpritshops and seminars 6n the cozd industry were 
offered* at 'various locations within the areal , 
. Evaluation was built into the ppject fn* the form 
of. a comprehensive qucstiomiaire for participants. 
JUsulti^ As a result of the project, cpal mining companies , 
in/^pjithw&t Virginia* arc conducting more of Jtheir o\yn 
Uaining programs U> impjov^ job skills. Ej^ideftce of in* 
creased aw'arcncss abo^t the mining indtistry was^ rc« 
fleeted^ in such participant comments i. --^T didn*t^ 
realize that mining was tha^ sophisticated^ , "Conditions 
^ In the mines have imprrjved tremcqdously" , and *T^e 

growth In technology has been great,? 
. ] Hic commu/ilty coftcgc s ^ part-Xime enrol fflfent has 
.incri&a5cd,50.^percef\t^ with much of the iru:rease^ in min* 
Ing progr^n:is. The college has begim a mining, coopera- 
conjujnptioa with Jocal industry. -The 
Jtartedlnew programs^ln' mine machinery 
maintcn4^i<^c for deep ^mining., heavy jjquipment opera- 
\ \, ti9n an4 9»amtenance' fisr surface njini^g, and mine fore- . 
^,-,« maiSt'traitilngc I . . 

, T^tie^ I ^was^instru^pcntal in expanding t^e comm^.. Ity ^ 
^ colleges alrca^ .existing cont>nuin§*educatiun programs 
^ in l|\e mihing^ area.' ip addition, the university has. in- 
, ^' "cTpascd 6rtix>Uments^rf tnlncri^l engineering. The project 
• •has' led U) incx^sed^^perqtion between the two institu- 
' ' ; lion's injCiluding transfp*. of -community college Students td 
the univcysity and participation by thc^ university faculty 
' .sio,<|^nfunity;cqlleg^programs» * , 

Prs^Ject. State Exectftlve IpstitutC/ Management Develop- 



g^ant,' with a heaVy OjVermatch,;- 



* .funded a Scries^ workshops that inc^e^sed public tui- 
^dcrstanding of , the 'conf^plexitjp^bf- the mining^ industry.* ' , 
iH^addition^ thfe^ C9m'milnity sCdllege expanded i^s pjning 
educatioii jJrogram and pnrollments. /A 
Pro^/^m; 'Although the Ipcal mining industry Xvas^pand- 
^ing^ the new jobs crciatcd were not being filkd with 
/ focal ^citisxrts. Labor was imported, creating a labor sur* 
plus in /the area. Many local youth were leaving the 
area and the high school tiropout rate was high. These ^ 
tre'ilds combined with increasing concern about national 



energy need^ idehtij 
ranted title I s\^ppo 



Eed the project as- one which war- 
|t. The project was aimed at in- 
^creasing public undirstanding of the coal industry's 
increased complexity and training persons for employment 
in the mines. . *' 
Activity: Workshoj^s, smaJJ groups meetings, ar^l a coal 
/cs|ival were offered to aboi# 400 participants. Wide 
community participation in project planning and im- 
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,,5j&pnjcif.. Institute .for Business and Community Develop- 
*^>me|TLl'^Uhivepityof Richmond. 

^/C/yofier^hng fnstituitons. University of Richmond, Uni- 
j^erslty' of Virginia, Old pominion College, College of 
« /' ^^Uam' and Mary, Virginia Commowealth University, 
f , Virginia Poly1:echnic Institution and* State University, 
' and Virginia State College. 

Director: Richard^ S'. Underhlll, Executive Director, In-/ 

stUutc for Business and jCojnmunity pevclopment,^Uni- 
* versity of Richmond, 601 North Lorobardy St., Rich- , 

mond, Va. 23220. , 
jDur(i//<?n//J'isca! years 1972-75. * 
Funding (Federal) $25,000 (Matching) $25,Q00— 50 

jjiH^cnt of total. / 
Summary: At the request of the Gpvernor, the project pro- 
vided a series of laboratories on organizational develop- 
ment and management for State and local officials. Task 
forces which arose from the first laboratory led to- the 
reorganization df the State government hito Cabinet 
, departments. ^ . 

Problem: The Governor*s* officqjrequested assj^tance in irft- 
proving the delivery of State an^Jpcal government serv- 
ices to local communities. The project sought, through 
organizational and management development, to. im- 
prove teamwork, cooperation, and coordination among 
agenci^of State and lo^l government. 



Project: <3(>brdin^thrtjaid^I)^lopm^ 

o«xarr£dM<H^^ v. ... V* * '/'^ - " ' 

Eia?rcm-iVii5^Wngipn;$^tat^ 




^Spwe icQuitei 'i^(i^r^^ ^dopwd-^'Jb^r ' the. Sbte'itilJ by .rt3L(yy 

JProifUn}; The GoIJc^c lacfccd '^^.meChahi^w^^-'asjiist . 

'i^' to^proyidc 'a;Ceritpr for p6mfhunjty;'I>(e^^^ 
" - {a coo<Umate^ the ^pllege's ait\nce^ t^i'^e ,fr<^mui?>iy^ 




. ^.^A^'Jtj.. The p^Qjject reacbtwi %mi anf ofSdIls. 
, „ J^t^^XxifJ^^ iit^t Governor ?md 

- thil session ^fner^^WsR Ior^^s^ w^^ ' . 

' ibr tii^-^tz^ iotces^and iatcrto^ individi^aJ State, agcrf^ ' ^ 
c:cs and^Iocal go'v-mimenif^^ ^ / • *' ' ' .''V* 
^ "The Tibs focjised on-'organizalloi^ dcvc36pme]at^l?e-' 
/ csfULse.-dic problem -(5^ oi:gaChizatio:^al cfifectivclip5> -was * 
considcjred to be tbe mo« critical for Ioc?l!^ and"^ Svate * 
agefidcs. ^iie jjrojfect a^coopera'tive onc;iita\ytv4pg^ . 
seven higher- >cdty:atioh institutions, "the CftSica.of the * 
Commifeibncr of Administration, the State Colinci^• oir 
Higher 
Division 
steering 

ev2(juatcd the project 
Results', A direct outgrowth of 'the first l^ratdr)t,w3s..a, 

reorganization of the 'State ^ovemirtcni-i^o Cablr^t po- 
sitions. Xhc project fostered cooperatiyc cfforts^m'on'^ 

several institutions and ^amcxng "educatipnsi u^lts'^vjijli^ 
. in institutions. Faculty for- thclabo^bry'lncludeir.ilienj- 

bers.of business 'schoolSj^-sphools 9f :ar^itecturc, ^ndPdc- ' 

partments of psy(fhology and siodblqi^. The/^rojcct cn'' 

couragcd the institutions to fetoadcn "tl^etr mission to 

include efforts to solve statewrde- -j^/obl^jins. i spcondr . ,.u- ' * i ' r ' ' i - ^ " 

^. , , l^y^AT ^• A\\.^t^-^*^.r.^f aoa.^9^tiltVic;-secvi?e5tocJocaIpoverty'agericies. Assist- 

fit e I grant was a wardtd,ta expand thc^projcct R>, covers . < ^ v ^ ' ^ --J j't h.^ t \ i < • 



^ Project: Citiztn^ 
^Sponsor: Tacoma 
D tree tor: Richard 

XVash. 98465. ^ 
.iDitraiion: Fiscal J[973' ^ 

l?Wz/2^' (Federal) $to^l94cl9'4Ma|fcliJti|^ ^10fl?jB-^50 ' 

•percent of total.\ ^ r '/ ^ » ^ * 

^Sjummary: The project dcvijloped af'^foU'r^e^' in^pU^ning *' * 
♦ which qnablcd citizen^ who. served on comfnunity '^l^n- ' 
njng agencies to Mftdcrtake'ar^ Cohxplcte^plannipg studies ' 
in 'their home corpmun^rcs, 7 < , ' i 

. Problem:'^\t\z$r\SrMhxi wpre selected to serve on planning 
''cojnmissions "or plSnnin^ ' advisory cbmrpitte^ o/ten^ 
^lacked skills and knowledge 'needed to carry"^ out .their' 
^ ''^^ duties, ^he, project was designed to develop and. test' a 
mcrdel training course for citizen planners. ? 
Activity: The pi*oblcm was selected by tha? Planning Asso- 
ciatiori of Washington. Board «iember% "fronl^ the Assp-' 
ciation served on a steenng committee -^vhich helped 'the • 
College design ,the project/ The 27 participants were ^ 
selected for the project by planning cortimissioners^in the 
T^cQma area.' • ^ » 

The instruct iotlialjnethods included slid6s, films, read^ > 
ings, lectures^'discussions and exercises 'tliat werd offered 
at weekly meetings with the p^tictpants. Jhe rec'bm- , 
n^ndations of the original group of^stwdents were us6d 
- to improve the program. ' * - ' ■ 

Results. Three participants were^ able to initiate and com- 
* plete bike trail studies in thcit home communities. The - 
studies were authorized in recent State legislation. Other 
participants said they were able to deal with the c^yp- 
plicatiuns of recent environmental protection legisIaVloji., 
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&5rengtf^§l^ng the';0o)l6ge's, commyiilfy^ service arm by 
•-cr<?atirfg the center. An,, AGTION pro-am was tynder- 
,u(ccn' Students received cfedU for worjcipg with local 
/ ^ cpmrtitinity service agencies. " ^ 

^.ReMts) It Vas Ijdieved the efforl strengthened the Col- 
-TegTcV community service work. Faculty Members gained 
c«pbri9nce5.an' working«with adults. , The project's WbVk 
with com'myhity action agencies developed a course in 
. basic* mana^^ent skills for community professional 
workers. -Th*e ^ursc has been adopted as a training pro- 
gram by the-^latQ Ddpartnient of Social and Health 
Services. Another course in volunteer mana^emeqf, was^ 
adopted by another Static' agency and', by the National' 
. Centerfor "Volunteer Action * ^ 

Project' The, Planning Process'. An Audlo-Visdal Program 

for Conimunity Education in Sanjuan CouI^ty. 
Sponsor/ Weston Washinjgton State^olle^e ^^t.BeH'ingham. 
Director: Dr. Jac1« Everett, Huxley Colltge-WWaC^ BelU 

ingham. Wash. 98225. ^ ^ V /*" ' 

J!>UTaiion: Fiscal.year 1973. * 

Fundij^g. (Federal) .$5,000 (Matching) $5,000—50 per-' 
^ cent of to^l. ^ ^ ' V ' 

* Summary: Thq^roject jnvofved community residents in 
studying.anjd planning land use problems ass(.iciated with 
a rapid growth in. population. Through public involve- 
ment', a ShorcJine* Management Comprehensive Plan was 
completed ancji submitted to'the'State. ^ * 

Problem* I(apid population growth had led to' the need for 

- \ . . . / 
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"'^^4 iusc planning on the* islands \jhich make up ^the 
. J-Courijy. No mechar^^sm existed for informing citizens 
,2.- about land use problems, and native residents art^i elected 
^ officials were generally opposed to the concept of land 
'* use planning. i ^ * 

. ^ttivtt^. New residents in the county asl^ed th^ College for 
, help in developing a land" use plan. The project was 
designed so all participants *would learn about land »use 
' planning wh^le thej^ developed the comprehensive plan. 
About 900 members o£ four citizen groups took papt in 
the project. A proje'ct'f>^anning committee was madi up 
of representatives from the' College, the cptinty plan- 
- ning commission, the 'county jcommissi6n, and citizen 
groups. The State title I agency provided coordination 
throughout the project. * 

Community groups «ampled publit opinion about 
. planning. Sessions vwere held to help residen*ts develop 
goals for the futi« of the county. The issues facing the 
County were* presented and clarified in a scries of slide 
ancl ta^c program^. * ^ ^ 

Results: The project helped residents understand their 
county's changed economic situation, caused malnlj^by 
expanding real estate cfevelppmen^ and tourism, which ^ 
, in turn led to a better-unde'htanding of land use prob- 
lems. Community residents took^part in completing the 
Shoreline Management Comprehensive Plan and thus 
bedame more supportive of its requirements and rccom- 
\ men<^ations: ' 

West Virginia ' 

- Pjbj^tfr.-^Establishment of a Regional Training Center for 
lEmergenty Medical Technicians. ^ 
Sponsor: Fairmont State CoJlegCi c ^ 1 * a 
Cooperqting Institution: Parkersbu^g Community College. 
,ptTectqr. Dr. Fredenck W.*Schaupp, Assistant Professor of 
Busines5, » Fairmont State College^ Fairmont, W. Va.- 
* 26554. » . % y • . ^ V 

,i?urdrion; Fiscal years^l973i-74. " '. . \ k 
^jPundiiig: (Federal) * $60^45 ' (Matching) * $23,967—29 

percent of tbt^. , , * * 
Summaryi^ ^}ici {ixojcct established a center which trained 
4j^3 emergency squad volunteers \*ljo were certified as ^ 
emergency medical technicians to comply with .State 
laws. ♦ . - ' 

Problem, A 10-county*,area lacked facilities to train emer- 
gency medical technicians. A new State law required 
that ambulances be manne'd. by at least .one certified 
emergency medical technician. The project was designed, 
to cstabhsh a regional training center at the College and^ 
to "traih volunteer ambulance attendants so they 'could « 
receive certification frorh the State Department of 
/, Health. ^ f'>*\ - 

^ Actwity* The training was offered to 478 pariicipanfs. Tlie 
regional health planning council helpea the College? 
select locations for the training* and identify agencies ^, 
which would receiv(J^the training. Priority was given to 
. emergency squads and. police and fire /(department cm- 
. ployees. A Medical Advisory Board of/ three physicians 
advised on curriculum development recruitment of 
physicians, ai{d location of services %nd facilities. An 



campus courses, develop the curriculum, and coordinate 
regional activities. 
An Intensive training program Included 17 complete 

• training courses. Each couRC consisted of, 18 4— hour ses- 
sions consisting ^of lectures and emergency practicums* 
.Additional practical^punlng was offered in extrication, 
emergency jroom o^rvation, and moci disaster drills. 
The project also conducted "'*27 mini-c-<^urses to supple-^ 
ment .the basic training. The courses were designed to 
fit ttic nefds of particular regions an^ were offered at 
times and places convenient for the trainees. Training 
materials included slide shows, \ahpAx6ry animals, and* 
mechanical equipment. 

Results. Of the 478 participants in the training program, 
143. were certified as emergency medical t^hnicians by 
the State Departmtjnt of Health. TfiiT^olunteer eI^ier- 
gency squads in the 10-county region now meet«state 
standards for ^ certification. Jh't^rtification makes it 
possible for the squads to qualify foif Federal grants for 
equipment. 

The sponsor plans to initiate other paramedical pro- 
grams. Parkersburg Community College, through cooper- 
ation with the project) has e;(panded its paiamedical 
science program to« include three co^irses on emergency 
medical technician training. Tkc second year of title l 
funding was u^ed to expand the service area through co- 
operation with Parkersburg Coipmunity College. As a 
result of thrt Emergency Medical Services Act, alternative 
Ivcderal funds wilhbe available to contiaue»the program.. 



C Wisconsin 



Project: jQAmmunity-baCsed Educational Counseling for 
Adults. 

5/?onjoir. University of Wisconsin— Extension. J 
Coppeiating ymtitutions University of Wisconsirl System, 

Nicolet Te<;hnical College and. Northland College.^ 
Director*: David L. Jensen, director. Student Services, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin — Extension, 432 Nortji Lake St., \ 
Madison, Wis. 53706. 
/)urarion; Fiscal year 1974. 
. /Funding. (Federal) $7,943 (Matching) $4,357-35 per- 
cent^of total. 4 
Summary. By providing counseling on adult education op- 
portunities, the project/helped about 120 adulls to plan 
to continue their education. A subsequent grant was 
made far a similar project in anothor part of the State* ^ 
Problem. Communities in ^northern Wisconsin lacked Re- 
sources to help adults identify and develop educational 
cl)jectivej and take advantage of educational rescfttrces. 
, * The project was designeaTT^provide adultsi^'in northern 
Wisconsin with information about higher educational 
oppozXunities; to counsel adiUt^ in setting educational 
goals and reaching those goals, and to r\elp hig(ier edu- 



cation Institutions serve prospective -adult^students.. 
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Emergency Medical Technician Boa 



emergency squad leaders helped select locations for off 
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d macfc up of 18 



^ ^ Actii.it}. The project ^vvas carried out by ^hc Office 

Student Services, University of Wisconsin* — Extension.' 
A counselor from the office staff directed, cot^rdina4ed, 
and organized the project in close cooperation with per- 
^ Sons trom o^hcr educationakinstitutions and from State 
^agencies*. The project was^ aimed broadly at all adults in 
the target area. Abo<Ilt 250 adults w^re served. 

A professor of guidance and counseling from the Uni- 

'./' 



>vided ^unscl 



vcrsity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee provided ^unsclor 
training. The project staff worked closely with govern- 
ment agencies, such as the employment service, corrcc- 
tionSj and vocational rehabilitation agencies, which 
served^ potential users. The counselors came from the 
communities in which ' counseling was offered. They 
worked with adults in a one-to-one relationship. Coun- 
selors also were involved in identifying the cbmmunitlej 
where the service would he provided ,and in selecting 
the sites where the counselmg wovild take place. 
Results. About half of those who received counseling made 
arrangements to continue their education. The project 
has helped the university to focus on the needs of adults. 
A subsequent grant was made to the Office of Student 

Services-to- test a similar^ project in another part of the 

State. 

Project. Water Quality Analysis ind Public Education 

Program for thg Lake Superior Basin in VVis, 
Sponsor. Center for Lake Supenor Environmental Studies, 

University of Wisconsin at Superior. 
Cooperating Institution: Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 
Director: Albert B^ Dickas, Director, Center for Lake Su- 
perior - Environmental Stiidies, 109 Barstow Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Superior, Wis. 54860., 
Duration: May 1, 1973, through June' 30, 1975. - 
Funding: (Federal; $80,316 (Matching) $40,209—33 per- | 

cent of total. , 
Problm, The Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1972 
mandated citizens involvement in solving *vater quality 
problems. But no money was provided to educate dtj^ens 
on the eomplexities of water pollution. The title I proj^ 
ect was designed to gather basic data on water quality 
m the Wisconsin P9rti6n of the Lake Superior 9asin and 
to sha^ this information with citizens and wat^r quality 
planners.* Through direct contact with the target groups 
as well as use of the news media to reach the general 
p^ublic, the project placed wkter quality data in the hands 
of planners and citizens. ' i 
Activity: The project provided written rr5!)orts on water 
quality for the planning a^ncie§. The data, gathered! 
Qver two years, also 'were placed in a computer bank of^ 
water quality informarfon needed by Ae planning com- 
munity tt> develop water equality .plans.— -For citizen 
groups, the projeet used a variety of tools to communi- 
cate, information: slide sets, br9chures, waCCr quality 
booklets, group meetings, and th(^news media. 
iffsnlts: For the first time, basic data on Lake Sitpi^or's 
water quality. was brought to the attentibh of planners 
and citizens. Prior to the project, it was widely assumed ' 
that L^ke Superior was relatively unpolluted. No\v^he 
community is aware of / pollution problems. Planning^ 
agencies have used data* from' the project in developing 
wflter quality plans. Fof example, one area-wide agency^ 
used data to draft five technieal reports for the agency's 
comprehensive water management pla^.* 

The title I project pubjjshed 12 different documents 
ranging from brochures for citizen edueation to techni- 
cal reports on water quality. | 

"For the University, tho project fed to invclvement 
with chizen groups, government agencies, planning 
agencies, and other colleges and universities." The Uni- 
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. versity*s Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs credits 
the project for tlie faculty's ability to work together in 
multidisclplinary environmetital studies. The project also 
led to the development of two new degrees, a bachelor 
^ of| science in environmental studies and a master of sci- 
.ence in natural science. 

^The project stimulated $163,195 in support from four 
TpWer Jtfderal agencies and one Wisconsia agency for 
* seven related water quality studies. And the Center for 
Lake Superior Environmental Studies sponsored a second^ 
title I project with six other campuses in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan to extend to other regions 
the continuing education program which it developed. 

Project: West Side Action Plan. 
5/^onJor7"Conj^dia College. 

Cooperating Institutions: University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion, Milwaukee Organizing Project, churches and coi^- 
munity groJps. ^ / ^ 

Dlrecturs. Walter Stuenkel, Administrative Director, Ed 
Walsh, Functional Project Director, 3201 West High^ 
land Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 



Duration: Fiscal years 1972-74. 



-35.7 



^Funding: (Federal) $43,500 CMatehing) $24,428- 
perceht of total. 

Summary. Through leadership training for community re- 
rfdents, the project led to* the development of a com- 
munity-widf organization which is now self-sustaining. 
A fund-raisiijg program to insure its long-term existence 
has been initiated by the organization. 

Problem. Comniunity |roups on the West Side of Mil- 
waukee waated to join together and develop their skills 
to deal with ttte physical deterioration of the community, 
declining*pubi\c services, and the withdrawal of financial 
services from^he area. The project was designed. 1 
provide, feadership training fur community < leaders , to 
develop a community education program on the causes 
of the area's problems^ to develup a community-wide 
organization to combat ^deterioration of the area; and 
to make an immediate, positive impact oh problems^'^^n 
order to* combat apathy among community residents 

Actiiit): The project was organizT?d at the request of a 
community group. The 750 participants were chosen from 
grassroots organizations through informal half-hour 

, interviews with leaders of every church, community 
group, blpck club* social cfub, and labor union' 'in the 
commurpty. Community representatives served on both 
the arfvi^sory and planning committees. Leadership came 
from the coUfge and the community. The steering com- 
mittce was made up of leadership of the^West Side Ac- 
tion Coalition, ' an indppendent, nonprofit organization 
which formed a part of the project. ^ ^ 
The committee selected thq community issues whic^^ 
would be used as the* basis for recruitir\g and t/aining 
groups of community leaders. ^ ^ 

The educational program was bulit around'the pro- 
blems the community leaders wanted to solve. This gave 
the leaders immediate personal satisfaction and en- 
couraged them to continue in the project. Training ses- 
sions took the ^orm of neighborhood meetings, ^which 

• allowed participants to develop their skill in handling 
meetings. Leaders were fysjt trained in acti(jn committor 
to help them gain^pcriei^ce in working on specific prbb- 
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lems. Thcyy were then trained (n skills needed to form 
the community-wide organization. The third phase as-, 
sistcd the leaders, in developing skills required to make 
the organization self-supporting and to insure its cc|^- 
tlnued existence. 
Resulh: Community leaders learned 'to create an oi^aniza- 
tion that would enable them to focus on and resolve' 
* problems facing the community. The West Side Action 
Coalition developed a solid , organizational structure 
within the community. 

The council has been*able to move the business^com- 
munlty and gov/?rnmem leaders to provide the com- 
munity with better services. For example, the over»as- 
sessment of West Side properties had prevented home- 
owners from remodeling then- homes. The council forced 
*the tax commissioner to-cqualizc asscssnficnts throughout 
. the city .Also, lending in^titutionyhad refused community 
%sidcnts the mortgages needed to make home repairs. ^ 
.\ council campaign has resulted in millions of dollars 
in loans' to community residents who wanted to buy 
• or rcpa^ homes Legislatipn is being prepared to bar 
lenjjcrs fr^rm designating areas of the city where loans 
. vf ill not be maHe. • 
^ ♦ Communit}^ residents are turnfng from apathy toward 
a feeling that thrir problems can be solved. Vo'ung fam* 
illcs have bct-n buying homes in the area, r<fduclng the 
tncnd^ toward absentee ownership. 

All levels of government have been more favorable , 
to- Icgislatlf^n which would benefit the community. 
^ The projQct v\as Concurdia Cullcgc^s first community, 

service program. The College has since become more 
invt>Ivcd in community pn>jects. The College's field 
vvt>t4i program places more students m West Side agencies 
and schools that have asked for help. Social science siu^ 
dents focus their research on problems y-elev ant to those.*- 
being dealt with by community leaders", ffhe College cur- 
rentjy cooperates with community groups in housing an 
independent, p«irent-run community school, a community 
video renter, and a rej;reational program for fieighbor- 
hbod children. 

Wyoming 

Project • «Iniprov ing School Board Efficiency 
Sponsor: UniVersity of Wyoming. ^ ^ i 

Director:. Dr. James D. Anderson, Executive Secretary, 



V^oming School Boat^s Association, Coordinator of 
School Services, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
. 82071. . * 
Duration: Fiscal years 1971-72. 

Funding: (Federal) $^,000 ' (Matching) $1,080.95—33 

percent of total. 
Summary. By holding workshops on school f)roblems 
throughout the §tate for newly elected sghool board 
members, tl?e project reduced the time required for. new 
members' to start performing their duties effectively. 
Problem: Many school board members, upon assuming 
office, had to make important decisions, without back- 
ground or experience in school problems. The Wyoming 
School Boards .Association asked for help in training the 
board members for their new duties*. 
Actiuit}^ .\\\ nev%ly elected board members took part* in the 
project. .A variety of instructional Vnethods*was used, 
including slide-tape preseixjations, lectures, casg studies, 
printed materials, discussion groups, and individual con- 
sultation. Orientation workshops vverjc offered in six loca- 
^tions in Wyoming. Day-long workshops concerned with 
particular school problems likely to face board members 
were later held at 'nine locations. This wn§ followed by a 
»I-day statev\ide conference dealing Exclusively with 
school board public r(jlations. A steering comnlittee made 
1 rectors of the School Boards Asso- 
program materials aud suggested 
n workshops and ,seminars. 
Result-i, The project w lich is continuing with other sup; 
^-v^ort^ has reduped tht time required for new member^ 
to s;art par4ci^pating fully in boar4« decisions- In addi- 
tion, members "became .familiar with Xlic viev\s of pro- 
fessional educaliDnal assoclatiohs in the State. While 
objectiye criteria for evaluation were scanty, Wyoming 
school boards have faced fewer lawsuits since the project 
was initiated ancf ther*e have- been no teacher, strikes. , 
These might be considered as indices of better perfonti- 
. ance by school boards. The Mott Foundation has made a 
grant to the University«to rntroduce the oonCept 'of com- 
munity education to school board membe^ and school 
administrators. . 

Tht; University has used the^asektudy and simulation 
inatcriajs in its own educational adntlnistration Classes. 
The title I grants served ivs the basis for other grants, 
including one f(>y a statewide community education 
program. □ ' * 
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Methodology 



The approach tdken b) the National Advisor)'^ 
Council to its evaluation of tide I of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act (1965) vvas'largely-fornicd byjtKcTcg- 
islativc mandate given to the Council. The Council 
viewed the program. from a national prespective, 
using descriptive, historical information from* the 
Office of Education and various studies of the title 
I program as the basis for. its overview of the pro- 
gram. This information was supplemc^nted by meet- 
ings and conferences with professionals who had 
considerable experience with the program. Exten- 
sive field reviews ot tide I projects by the. Council 

^ and independent. cor tractors fulfilled the major task 
of determining proj ect and program effectiveness 
that coiild lead to recommendations about the mdst 
^effective use of program fui^ds. ^ 

Particular importance was attached to the in- 
depth analyses of projects because of the descriptive 
capability offthis method. An understginding of proj- 
ect characteristics and activities was believed neces- 
sary to- meet the requirement that examples of title 
I- success be offered ^for replicatjpn and exp^insion. 
To make recommendations about replication and 
expansion, it was necessary to understand the ir^er- 
relationstiip of project plans, object^^cs, participants, 
, methods, and activities. Also, because of the scofje 
^f title I activity, it was considered essential to pre- 

' pare case studies in order to demonstrate the pro- 
gram's varied involvement in community service and 
continqing education. \ ' t> V 

However, information pn single projects is signifi- 
cant only i[ fused with data about the total program- 
'fitlc I's general problems ^nd ^Accomplishments 
need to be understood before t-eliable statements c^ 
be made abo^it the'applicability of single e;jcpcriences 
io the total program. This concern required link- 
ing irtdividual^^^^scs to more general data. Although 
the Council did not try to survey all title "I projects, 
it attempted to make its study as representative as 




possibly of the total tide I effort. Its sample includes 
a cr(|5s secfion of the projects which characterize tfic 

program. ^ - ^ -^-^ — — : 

The CounciFs analysis of title I project activ ity in- 
cluded four major interrelated inputs; 

— the Council's own review of the title I program, 
including Onsite visits; • ' 

— a study of 25 cases by the firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell and Co. ; . 

— an analysis of project characteristics by Dr. 
Larry Leslie, and associates, conducted at Penn- 
sylvania State University; 

-^and a Purvey of sfate agencies to secure addi- 
tional exemplary projects. ^ 

.The p^uncirs Study * 

The Council conducted onsite reviews of 14 State 
programs an^ 50 projects. These were conducted4o< 
obtain an understan(^ing of a cross section of title \ 
activity in terms of problems* covefed, types of insd- 
tutional sponsorship, geographic coverage, and meth-, 
ods used to attain project objectives. The Council 
also sought proje^cts whiah generally illustrated the 
kinds of activities occurring in the overall due I pro- 
gram -which had also received national or State rec-, 
ognition. ^ 

Since the overriding requirement of the evaluation 
was to determine what worked best, the Council's . 
fieldwork tended to prefer projects which, on the 
basis of preliminary analysis, indicated the presence 
of certain sticces^^rateria whjch were yet to be tested 
and verified. , - - * 

Projects selected for review were based upon con- 
siderations* of the n^^dooaVtitle I office. State agen- 
. cics, and the CounuTs independent detcrmfnatioh of 
what, needed studied^n terms of its mandate 
and its generAhfcxperience in pverbceing title 1. ^ 
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An linportant goal was to gain ^ufficicit upder- 
stai\dmg of the program to rpakc critical and objec- 
tive'-usc of other more 5)stcmaticall) developcd^data. 
It was also important to give as much attention as 
possible to activities which were being emphasized b>\ 
the administrative leadership of tli^program in order 
to make an assessment of how tWe purposes (k the 
progrsftn were beihg interpreted by those resppnsible 
for allocating funds. * • 

. Additional data and analyses from other sources 
extend the CpunciKs sample. The overall sample 
shows that what the Council observed conformed to 
an acceptable range' of projects^ botK^in terms of 
t,>pc of activity and relativ|^ degrees, of project effec- 
tiveness and success. 

The Peat, 'Marwick, Mitchell &, Co. *Study 

The .firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.. 
(PMM&COv) was engaged to provide supplemental 
technical assistance to the Councils study. PMX^& 
CO. was asked to appraise the prograrn^indcpen- 
dcntly on the basis of in-depth analyses of 25 title I 
projects s^ctcd to represent proportionally the var- 
ious characteristics of all title I projects. 
^PMM&CO. conducted a national survey of 1972 
projects as the basis for focusing on 25 projects. The 
study used 1972 as a base ye ir' because it was recent 
enough to permit thc^ collection of detailed informa- 
tion about project activities and results. To undeN 
st^nd thoroughly the recent state of the program w as 
another reason for emphasizing 1972 proj^ects. , 
• The survey, was based'on 1972 project character- 
istics as developed from project reports, State plans, 
an^ activation notices in the Office of Education. 
Projects were classified according to a range of char- 
acteristics, including the problems addressed, the 
type of sponsoring institution, t)ie funding level, and 
the educati^n^'methods used. State agencies were 
asked to rdte the success of each of ^e 529 projects 
in their respective Sti^tes on the basis of C,ertain pre- 
scribed criteria. Forty agencies responded, providing 
information on 403 projects* The agencies rated 23 
percent of th/ projects as^outstanjding, 45 pcrccrit as 
moderately successful and another 31 percent as not 

* yet determined. 

* IrMM&Co.'s 25. sample projects represented sig- 
nificant dimensions of all 1972 projects. Major 



characteristics used for selecifion were the target pop- 
,ulation of the project, the primary educational mode 
used, and the amount of Federal* funds provided. 
After screening the projects on. the basis of the three 
m^jor dimensions, projects were then selected on a 
pr^opprtional basis for geographic distribution, type 
of institution, problem area addressed, and urban/ 
rural focus. ;j ^ — ^ 

Hypotheses were then developpi to/explain pVoj- 
ect success from four perspectivis; project inputs, 
project management, project outputs, and project 
results, vyith results being influenced by the other 
three factors. , ' 

Fpr on-site reviews of the 25 projects, PMM&Co. 
developed a uniform method forgathering data. The 
method provided d^^ta that wouldpermit an analysis 
of factors that tontributed po project effectiveness 
and insured coverage of 'all relevant,items pertaining 
to the hypotheses being tpfed. 

PMM&Co. developed crit^^ria for projcctssuccca 
. based on fiejd experience a^cf consultation \vith. the 
Council. No projects were rated as ijnqualified sue- 
, .cesses unless they 'met two mijor criteria— helping 
^people solve community problems, arid strengthen- 
ing the community service and continuing education 
. capabilities of sponsoring institutions. The first cri- 
terion was taken-from the title I legislafion, and the 
second was adopted because it was widely believed 
to'bc a purpose of tide I. A subsequent analysis de- 
listed the second criterion as" a prime factor in order 
to* permit an independent treatmentof what was con- 
sidered the act's primary purpose. 

Six other criteria were used to judge 5ucc^, but 
were given no particular weight. These included the 
effective use of educational resources, replicability, 
relationship to the State plan, cost-effectiveness, 
degree of community involvement, and the prospect 
of financial independence from title I or the ability to 
evelop alternate funding' sources. ^ 
Edch project w^s reviewed by five additit)narread/ 
As/who gave an ovjerall assessment to each project. 
The readers also judged the 'extent to which the 
projects met the criterfa and/ hypotheses of success. * 
The 25 projects were then/divided into two cate- 
gories — high success and low success — for further, 
evaluation. ^ 

The evaluators useS statistical tests to dcterrnine 
the^extcnt'to which the eight criteria were related to 
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.project sucd:ss. Six criteria gave evidence of a sig.- 
nificant relafionship to high success. X^o criteria did 
not permit /a meaningful discrimination between 
high and low success of the sample projects. The 
projects aUo were analyzed to determine which ones 
met^he hypothecs reflated to success. 

The application of these hypotheses to projects led 
to certain findings.which are included in this report. 

. The consultants provided the Council with an^ddi- 
tional analysis of various key characteristics of proj- 
ects which -blended ^eir statistical findings with 
general observations about the operation and ac- 

' complishments of tfie program.as observed in the 25 
sample projectSr , ^ 

The Leslie Stucly 

PMM&Co.'s fieldwork and analysis requifcd fur- 
ther .refinement- to maximize their usefulness to the 
Council. The emphasis on 25*successful cases pre- 
* eluded „ the inclusion; of a sufficiently broad sample 
' of projects. The treatment applied to^case material 
requirecf certain corrective analysis to make sure that 
* predetermined (Criteria of success did not exclude 
" other factors which might have contributed to'^roj- 
ect success or bias the determination of success in 
favor of a priori^ov^antcstpd assumptioris. 

The Council also wanted to undei^tand the rfela^ 
tive importance of various characteristics which con- 
tributed to success in Certain categories^of projects. 
For example^ were all characteristics equally impor- 
tant in all instances of project success, given the dis- 
parity among projects on such items as level of fund- , 
.ing, type of institutional sponsorship, and problem 
area addressed? To enable the Council to make spe- 
cific aud reliable recommendations about projects 
which could be replicated or expanded, a larg-er sam- 
ple of projects was. needed to allow for more mean- 
ingful comparisons among projects. » ^ 

To help provide this perspective, another study 
Vas undertaken by Dr. Larfy Leslie and a group of 



Pennsylvania State University associates who are fa- 



miliar with educationaLprograms. The study^sep-^ 
arated project results from neutral or objective proj- 
ect characteristics to be more certain of independent ^ 
determinants. of success and to enlarge the sample to 
include ^orc projects of varying, degrees of success. 
The, study developed an extensive list of charac- 



teristics which past experience showed inight have, 
some bearing on the .perfonViance of title I projects. 
.Thes^ characteristics were appKed to the 25 PMM& 
Co. cases, i^ftother 25 projects which represented a 
range of success were provided from the Council's 
field reviews. To include some failures in the study, 
another 25 seemingly unsuccessful projects were 
added to the sample. 

*\11 75 projects were then rated independently by 
readers to determine the frequency of certain char- 
acteristics in the project sample. The readers gave 
each project an independent success rating without 
regard to any of the projed^s separate characteristics. 
A composite score. was then computed for each proj- 
ect, and the readers submitted reasons for their rat- 
ing. This procedure permitted further validation of 
the ratings against the key success criterion — 'the ex- 
tent to which projects helped people solve commu- 
nity problems. It also provided some sub-indicators 
of success w^hich contributed to the major purpose of 
the Act. ' ' 

The project ratings covered the success spectrum, 
with about one-third of the projects receiving" low 
ratings, about 21 percent receiving a high rating, 
and the remainder receiving a moderate rating. 

The analysis of these ,data •supplied information 
^iibqut the frequency of each of ^e ch,ai;acteristics in 
the 75 cases and thus produced generalizations about 
the corhmon features of these title I projects. The 
, analysis also considered the characteristics most fre- 
qiienjly associated with successful projects, thost 
which did not permit cJiscrimination bctvyeen sue- . 
cessful,abcl¥unsuqccssful projects, as^well as those 
negatively associated wj^h success. • 
. The large list of characteristic^ resulted in a strong 
a.^ciation tetween successful project performance 
and several parallel or similar variables. Rclat^id 
characteristics VVere flustered to fpmi three majot^ 
factors of which some serve as predictors, of prpjcct 
success^Thcj three major factors were project leader- 
ship, participant-centered strategies, and prpjcct 
ma^itude. Characteristics clustered^ around projtct 
leadership,' for example, included .administration, 
management, and organization. These factors were 
meaningfully related in vai:ying degrees to all suc- 
qessful projects In the sample. * , . . 

In its study of title I, tht Council h^ assumed tnat 
/generalizations about project effectiveness had to^be 
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assessed against categories of projects. The \arict> of. 
title I activit) required some refinement of project 
classification to unclcrstarid the relative differences 
among projects in terms of the potential impact of 
specific characteristics on results. Charasteristics 
which seemed .to account for project differences in- 
cluded the level of funding, *the problem area ad- 
dressedj* t>pe of institujtional sponsorsTiip, the^ popu- 
lation ser\'ed, and the history of theproject. 
"These classifications w(^re used to distinguish 
among factors and characteristics in terms of their 
relative importance to certain types of projects. 
* 

Vhe Questionnaires - ^ 

, To bo full) understood, title I is a program which 
must be described. As basic as statistical findings ma\ 
be to a v alM understanding of the program, this ev al- 
uation also must communicate as vividl) as possible^ 
the many forms of activity within the program. The 



task of citihg projects which illustrate the program's 
accomplishments, thcrefcye, led to a find effort to 
collect case material from the field. 

A detailed questionnaire was sent to all State 
agencies. The questionnaire requestcdf a f-eport on a, 

f maximum of three projects which met criteria which 
uere established for highly successful or exemplary 
title I projects. The criteria were developed iil cgn- 

. sultation with other experts and based upon.previous 
Council reviews and the indepeivlent study of Peat, 
Marwiek, Mitchell and Co. * 7 * 

Thirty-eight State agencies submitted 83 project^ 
reports, some of which have been prepared as mini-; 
cases to be included in the appendix of this report. 
This exercise further extended the data base from ' 
which generalizations about the title I program^ 
could be made. This material is blended with other 
data and used primarily to document findings and 
conclusions gathered chrcJ^gh more systcmVic 

•methods, ' - Q 
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